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Whoever attempts to write the History of the Church, 
in whole, or in part, enters upon an undertaking beset with 
peculiar difficulties, and demanding qualifications of a high 
and peculiar character. These difficulties are of two classes, 
relating (1,) to the thing to be done, (2,) to the mode of doing 
it. Those difficulties which come under the first head, arise 
mainly from our imperfect views of the Church itself; those 
under the second, from the difficulty of collecting and arranging 
the materials requisite for the work. That the historian must 
understand his subject, before he can describe it, is so plain a 
proposition, that we marvel it should ever have been lost sight 
of. Yet nothing can be more evident to the reader of Church 
history, than the fact, so obvious in most works on the subject, 
that the writers had no clear and distinct conception of the 
true nature of the work they had undertaken, or rather 
should have undertaken. Many of them seem not, even to 
have conceived the idea, that “the kingdom of heaven is like 
leaven hid in two measures of meal until the whole should be 
leavened.” Instead of looking upon the Church as a living, 
organic body, animated by a living spirit, which not only per- 
vades the body itself, but extends to all its members, in and 
by which they live, and move, and have their spiritual be- 
ing; they have regarded it rather as an accidental aggrega- 
tion of spiritual atoms, bound together by no common law of 
life, but made one through the power of some elective affinity. 
Writers of this description, have no idea of any such thing 
as Life in the Church. They may have piety and learning, 
and may describe with truth and beauty the influence and 
effect of them upon others; they may detail with accuracy 
the working of the parts of the system, and yet fail of giv- 
ing any proper account of it, as awhole. And this, because 
they do not understand the first principles of that body which 
they are attempting to describe. Unless, therefore, the his- 
torian has a true view of the Church, the foundation upon 
which he builds his history, will necessarily be imperfect or 
false ; and consequently, all his conclusions more or less erro- 
neous. 

Now the idea which we have a right to expect in every 
Church historian, is that, which conceives of the Church, not 
merely as an external and outward institution founded by 
Curist; but as something proceeding forth from His loins, 
animated by His Spirit, the medium by which His Life is 
conveyed to its members,—the continuation of the earthly 
human life of the Redeemer, in His three-fold office of Prophet, 
Priest, and King. In the language of Hooker, he must con- 
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ceive of it as something “framed out of the flesh, the very 
wounded and bleeding side of the Son of Man, »'s 
true native extract from His own body.” This body, too, 
must be looked upon as both visible and invisible, as being ex- 
ternal and internal, as having a divine and human, an earthly 
and a heavenly nature, through which alone, the revelation of 
Gop in Curist becomes effective in the history of the world. 
It is through this body that Curisr calls men to Himself, in 
order that He may impart to them of Himself,—extending the 
external and visible in the world,—the internal and spiritual 
in the man. Every act, therefore, by which the Church is 
propagated in the world, or religion is advanced in the hearts 
of men, belongs to the history of the Church; and it is tra- 
cing the origin, dependence, and influence of these acts, which 
constitutes the duty of the Church historian. Comparatively 
—- it is not the Anatomy of this body alone, nor yet its 
sychology alone, nor yet descriptions of particular mem- 
bers, or special senses alorie, that constitute the history of that 
spiritual body—the Church ; but it is, so to speak, its Physi- 
ology, including all these various branches of its science, and 
all the particular departments of study growing out of them. 

That the duties here devolved upon the historian, are, in- 
deed, difficult, will be obvious to all. Soto apprehend that 
deep and mysterious relation which Curist bears to the world 
in general, and the Christian in particular, as shall enable us 
to see Christianity in Curist, and the development of His 
Life in the history of the Church; so to comprehend that 
complex system of divine government and operation, which 
mingles the divine with the human, guiding, directing, and re- 
newing the freedom of the one, through the sovereign power 
of the other, as shall enable us to see the co-workings of Gop 
and man, is a task set around with the greatest difficulties. 
And finally, so to describe all the various acts and influences 
which belong to this subject, as not to substitute our im- 
perfect knowledge, or false logic, for the infallible rule of 
Gop’s dealings with His children, requires clearness of intel- 
lectual and spiritual perception, combined with accurate dis- 
crimination and soundness of judgment. 

The true idea of Church history is that which conceives of 
things as they are,—which sees them as they appear in the 
sight of Gop,—and looks upon them as we shall hereafter look 
upon them, when eternity shall be spread before us in all its 
vastness and incomprehensibility. This alone is true Church 
history. Every thing short of it, is more or less imperfect,— 
more or less false and one-sided. Hence the necessity of col- 
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lecting, arranging, and comparing facts,—of studying char- 
acter,—of inquiring after motives,—of knowing the history 
of individuals, of parishes, of Dioceses, of States, of king- 
doms, of nations. He, therefore, who gives to the world the 
biography of one true Christian man, or writes the history of 
a single parish, is as truly a writer of Church history, as he 
who writes the history of centuries, sometimes more truly so. 
The larger histories are often imperfect and erroneous, through 
the inattention of the author to the lesser events in the Church’s 
history,—more frequently, however, through his inability to 
ascertain the truth in regard to first beginnings. We wishto 
know when, and where, and under what circumstances the 
Church was planted in any particular place, what was the 
personal character and history of the first missionaries, what 
their labors, privations, and success. The history of individ- 
uals and parishes, must, therefore, be written first,—that of 
Dioceses afterwards; and that of the Church last of all, and 
not until the others are complete. The first furnish the mate- 
rials from which the last must be derived. 

It results, therefore, from the very nature of the case, that 
parochial and missionary annals, must ever be of prime im- 
portance, and in a new country like ours especially so, as 
furnishing materials for the history of the Church. On this 
subject, neither the Church, nor the clergy, are sufficiently 
awake. It is absolutely amazing to see what a degree of ig- 
norance prevails in many parishes of a single century, con- 
cerning their own origin and history and often the indiffer- 
ence manifested on the subject, as though these were not 
things of sufficient importance to be regarded. The preser- 
vation of the reports made by the early missionaries in this 
country, is, therefore, a providential circumstance of great 
interest, supplying many important deficiencies which must 
otherwise have existed in our parochial annals, and the pub- 
lication of them, is a benefit and a blessing to the historian. 
Mr. Hawkins, therefore, is deserving of the thanks of all who 
have any interest in knowing the history of Gon’s dealings 
with his people, as well for the publication of valuable orig- 
inal documents preserved in the archives of the Venerable 
Society, of which he has the honor to be the Secretary, as for 
the able and interesting manner in which they have been edi- 
ted. Ina Church so recently planted as ours, under circum- 
stances so favorable to the preservation of its history, there 
ought to be materials for a complete account of all important 
particulars connected with it. But whoever attempts to write 
the history of a single parish even, much more of a Diocese, 
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will soon be made painfully sensible of the deficiencies in this 
particular. Let the inquiry be made concerning any parish 
of half a century’s standing, whose history has not already 
been written—by whom the Church was first planted in that 
place,—what were the circumstances which led to it,—what 
had been the previous position and training of the individual 
through whose instrumentality it was planted,—and the diffi- 
culties which surround the path of the historian will become 
at once apparent. The importance of this may not be obvi- 
ous to all,—and does not, indeed, seem to be obvious to many 
who attempt the writing of history. And yet, without this 
knowledge, history can never be rendered complete or certain. 

We may illustrate the necessity and advantage of a minute 
and accurate acquaintance with what are generally consid- 
ered the lesser events, by a case in point. Episcopacy was 
introduced into some of the North American Colonies, and 
became the prevailing religion more than a century before its 
introduction into Connecticut. It was the established religion 
of Virginia,—the prevailing religion of Maryland and South 
Carolina, and had obtained a permanent foothold in New 
York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, and many other pla- 
ces, before any attempt was made to introduce it into Con- 
necticut. This being the fact, a superficial writer might nat- 
urally infer, that the Episcopal Church was introduced into 
this colony, through the agency of Churchmen in the sur- 
rounding colonies. And when he went further, and found 
that a parish was formed at Stratford, as early as 1708, 
through the aid and influence of Churchmen in New York, 
he would regard his inference as absolute and certain. And 
yet, notwithstanding all the apparent probabilities of the case, 
such a conclusion would be unfounded. It is true that there 
was a parish at Stratford, but it is also true, that the members 
of it were driven away and dispersed by the opposition and 
persecutions of the Puritans. 

Passing by these more obvious facts, we must turn our at- 
tention to another quarter. In the town of Guilford, in the 
same colony, resides a pious layman, still clinging to the 
Church of his first affection, and notwithstanding the bigotry 
and intolerance of Puritan rule, revering and using the Prayer 
Book. Among the neighbors of this man, is a promising 
youth of sixteen, whose attention is attracted by these cir- 
cumstances, and who eventually becomes acquainted with, 
and attached to the Prayer Book. He graduates from Col- 
lege, enters the Congregational ministry, and is admired for 
his abilities, and especially for his gifts in prayer. At this 
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period Berkley’s donation of books was given to the Library 
of Yale College, and Johnson, who was then at West Haven, 
entered upon the perusal of the Bangorian controversy with 
interest and avidity. He read, reflected, and conferred with 
his brethren, until Cutler, and Johnson, and Wetmore, and 
Brown, were prepared to avow their belief in the invalidity 
of Presbyterian, and the necessity of Episcopal Ordination. 
Cutler was President of the College, Brown a Tutor, and both 
popular men, and not, therefore, to be displaced without reason. 
A disputation was had before the Governor,—the students 
became interested, and fourteen young men who were grad- 
uated at Yale within the next dozen years, came into the 
Church, most of them having been first ordained among the 
Congregationalists. It was thus, that Episcopacy received 
its first impulse in Connecticut, and he who would trace it to 
its real first beginning, must go back to the pious Smrruson 
and his Prayer Book. 

The personal influence of Dr. Johnson over these men, 
might fairly be inferred from the following facts, were there 
no direct evidence on the subject. Brown and Wetmore, who 
declared for Episcopacy with him in 1722, were his class- 
mates in college. John Beach, a Congregational minister in 
Newtown, who declared for Episcopacy in 1732, was in col- 
lege while the discussion of Episcopacy was going on with 
Johnson and his associates, and was his neighbor after leav- 
ng college. Jonathan Arnold, a Congregational minister of 

est Haven, who declared for Episcopacy in 1734, was in 
college at the same time—graduated 1723. The elder Seabury 
was also a member of Yale, but leaving in consequence of 
these difficulties, was graduated at Harvard in 1724. He was 
a Congregational minister at Groton, and declared for Epis- 
copacy in 1732. Henry Caner, a Congregationalist of New 
Haven, was also in College at the same time,—graduated 
1724. Richard Minor, a Congregational minister in (what is 
now) Monroe, who declared for Episcopacy in 1742, and 
Ebenezer Punderson, a Congregational minister of Groton, 
who declared for Episcopacy about 1740,—both entered col- 
lege in 1722, at the very time of the disputation before the 
Governor. Isaac Browne, graduated in 1729, brother 
of Daniel Browne, who went to England with Dr. Johnson for 
Orders—was one of his West Haven parishioners. Three of 
his classmates became Churchmen, Ephraim Bostwick, John 
Pierson, and Solomon Palmer, the latter having been a Con- 
gregational minister in Cornwall until 1754. Ebenezer 
Thompson, who was graduated in 1733, was a parishioner of 
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Dr. Johnson’s in West Haven. Henry Barclay and Ebenezer 
Dibble, were in college with Thompson, being in the class 
below him. Richard Caner—graduated in 1736, was brother 
of Henry. Hezekiah Watkins, and Barzillai Dean, were in 
the class next below Caner, and Seth Dean in the class next 
younger. Christopher Newton—graduated 1740—declared 
for Episcopacy in 1755, was a Congregational minister in the 
town adjoining Dr. Johnson, as was also Richard Minor, 
already mentioned. 

The direct influence of Dr. Johnson can be clearly seen in 
all these cases. The indirect influence of the same man, may 
also be recognized in the history of Richard Mansfield and 
Joseph Lamson, graduated 1741—Ichabod Camp, graduated, 
1743—Jonathan Copp, graduated 1744—Thomas Bradbur 
Chandler, Jonathan Colton, William Sturgeon, and J scone 
Leaming, graduated 1745. Of these twenty-seven clergy- 
men, all but two or three are known, and the others supposed, 
to have been educated Congregationalists, and all owed their 
conversion to the Church, more or less directly to the acts and 
influence of Johnson, who may justly be styled the Father of 
Episcopacy in Connecticut. Of the influence exercised by a 
man like the one of whom we are speaking, in the important 
position of President of King’s (now Columbia) College, we 
need not speak, and we can only add, in regard to the others, 
that of thirty-five different works, written and published in 
this country before the Revolution, in defense of the Church 
and her doctrines, twenty-eight of them were written by Dr. 
Johnson, and those mentioned above, as having been brought 
into the Church through his influence. 

There is also still further evidence bearing on the point we 
are endeavoring to illustrate. In 1730 a number of persons 
conformed to the Church, on the very spot (Guilford) where 
Johnson had received his first knowledge of it. About the 
same period, one of the family of Browne removed from 
West Haven to Waterbury, and laid the foundation of the 
Church there, from which have proceeded Watertown and 
Naugatuck. When the parish of Watertown was first organ- 
ized, four of the principal men were descendants of the 
Churchmen of West Haven. The Church in Oswego, N. Y., 
was planted with the aid, if not by the efforts of the Clarks 
from West Haven; and the Church in Lithgow, N. Y., ina 
similar manner by the Prindles from the same place. The 

arish of Plymouth was planted by Churchmen from North 
oom, who had embraced Episcopacy with Wetmore, and 
yet enough remained to form the nucleus of Union Parish, 
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from which have proceeded the Churches of Wallingford, 
Cheshire, North Haven, Meriden, and Northford. The 
Church in New Haven, in its greatness and strength, was at 
first an offshoot from the little parish of West Haven, and 
those of Derby and Milford were planted from that place.* 
So much is known of the connection and dependence of 
the history growing out of Smithson’s Prayer Book,—and 
yet, but a small portion of the parochial annals of Connecti- 
cut has been written. Of its hundred parishes, not the history 
of a quarter of them has been sketched. The following are 
the chief. Brief notices are given in the Churchmen’s Maga- 
zine, of Fairfield, Norwalk, Newtown, and Roxbury ; in the 
Chronicle of the Church, of Hebron, Stratford, Norwalk, New 
Milford, Watertown, Woodbury, Norwich, West Haven, Der- 
by, and North Haven; and in the Calendar, of Plymouth. 
We have beside, short histories, in pamphlet form,—of West 
Haven by Chapin, Cheshire by Beardsley, New London by 
Hallam, Derby by Scott, and Litchfield by Jones. If the 
history of all the parishes in the Diocese was written as faith- 
fully as it should be, each might be traced to its beginning, 
which would often be found in some circumstance, apparently 
trifling in the judgment of man, but which might have been 
fraught with consequences of immense importance, in the 
counsels of the Almighty. It is only in this way we can see 
the hand of Gop in the government of His Church. Those 
providential dealings which give such sure indication of 
Gop’s presence with His people, are to be sought in the hum- 
ble walks of life, away from the admiration and gaze of the 
world ; even as while on earth, our Lorp performed most of 
His mighty works, as it were in secret, hidden from the sight 
of man. That history, therefore, which regards not these 
things, is not the history of the Church. The acts described, 
so far as described, may all be true, and yet the history be 
false. The connecting links are wanting,—those events 
which explain and interpret other events have been over- 
a and consequently, no sound or just conclusions can be 
rawn. 





* The increase of the Church in Connecticut, before the Revolution, was about 
as follows :— 


Year. Clergy. Parishes. Families. 
1725 1 3 30 
1736 3 5 700 
1752 8 16 1600 
1762 16 25 2100 


1772 17 31 2500 
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The history of the Church, should begin, therefore, with the 
parish, and must generally begin with the minister of the par- 
ish, And to those who have never borne part in recording 
the history of Gop’s covenant people, it may not be amiss to 
suggest some of the sources from which they must derive the 
materials for their work. The Records of the Parish, and 
the Journals of the Diocese will furnish a few, but only a few 
particulars. The Notitia of former Clergymen are of the 
greatest service, especially in determining dates, and where 
these can not be had, the entries in the Family Bible of the 
parishioner, and the inscription on the village Tomb Stone, 
may in part supply the deficiency. Town, County and Pro- 
bate Records should also be called in aid, while the memory 
of the aged is consulted, and the periodicals of earlier days 
are interrogated. Public history, especially biographical— 
and private correspondence, may also furnish a good share of 
help, until all the more important events are determined with 
a high degree of accuracy. 

The materials for a general history of the Church in this 
country, are exceedingly meager and unsatisfactory. The 
works mentioned at the head of this article, are the principal 
ones on the subject, and all are more or less imperfect and 
unsatisfactory in showing the connection of cause and conse- 
quence, through the deplorable deficiencies existing in paro- 
chial annals. This want is in part supplied, as it regards 

articular Churches, by Dorr’s History of Christ Church, 

hiladelphia ; Berrian’s History of Trinity Church, New 
York City ; and Updike’s History of the Church in Narra- 
gansett,—all full and accurate works. We should be glad to 
see the example set by these men, followed by the Clergy and 
laity of all the older parishes, until there should be no lack of 
materials for a complete history of the Ametican Church. 
We give below a brief outline of such facts as we have been 
able to glean from various sources, concerning the Church in 
the colonies, previous to the eighteenth century,—that is, 
before the formation of the Venerable Society for Pending 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, A. D. 1702. 

Virernta. The rise of the Church in this colony, was co- 
eval with the planting of the colony itself. Its first Clergy- 
man,—Rev. Robert Hunt, one of the petitioners to James I. 
for the Charter granted to the London Company in 1606, was 
a man of great prudence, sound learning, and fervent piety, 
and seems to have undertaken the voyage to Virginia with 
the sole object of serving Gop in the far off wilderness of the 
west. Twice he was mainly instrumental in saving the col- 
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ony from annihilation—once, when jealousy and discontent 
had well nigh frustrated the undertaking,—and once, when an 
accidental fire had laid the infant colony in ruins. His Chris- 
tian fortitude and pious example upheld the drooping spirits 
of the colonists, when a majority of their number had fallen 
victims to disease in less than half a year ; and his confidence 
and zeal, over the ashes of a large and valuable library, gave 
a degree of energy and spirit to others, which saved Virginia 
from desolation. He fell asleep in the place where he labour- 
ed, and was succeeded, at Jamestown, by Rev. Mr. Bucke, 
in 1610, the chaplain of Lord de la War. In 1611, Rev. 
Alexander Whitaker, the worthy successor of a most worthy 
man, “the Apostle of Virginia,’ came to that colony, and 
commenced his labors in behalf of the infant Church at Hen- 
rico. His earnest appeals for help, engaged the then Bishop 
of London in its behalf, and as early as 1619, there were five 
faithful Clergymen, earnestly and heartily engaged in the cause 
of religion and the Church. This year more energetic mea- 
sures were taken to carry into effect a plan previously formed 
for educating the youth of the country, by the incorporation 
of the “ University of Henrico ;” among the contributors to 
which we find the name of the sainted Ferrar, with many 
Bishops and Clergy of the Mother Church. Even the King 
and many of the nobility added their mite in aid of the Uni- 
versity, and but for the occurrence of events beyond the 
foresight and eontroul of man, the oldest University in this 
country, would have been that of Henrico, founded and en- 
dowed before the Puritans had ever set sail for Plymouth 
rock: In 1621, a school, in connection with and subordinate 
te the University, was established, under the name of the 
East India School, the condition and regulations of which 
attest the deep interest felt in the colony, on the subject of 
religion and education. Had the subsequent settlers carried 
out the designs of their predecessors, in the spirit in which 
they had been conceived, and had all the later Clergy been 
as faithful as the earlier, Virginia could not failed of having 
been one of the best educated countries in the world. 

The facts already mentioned show the interest of the colo- 
nists in the cause of religion. And yet, notwithstanding the 
great mass of them were Churchmen, no religious establish- 
ment existed until thirteen years after the settlement of the 
colony ; and was then introduced by the Company, and not 
by the colonists. The new charter brought over by Sir 
George Yeardly, in 1619, provided that a glebe of one hun- 
dred acres should be set out in every parish, for the use and 
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support of a ates and that each minister should receive 
a stated salary of not less than two hundred pounds a year 
besides. This Governor, upon his arrival in the plantation, 
convened a House of Burgesses, consisting of two delegates 
chosen by the people of every town, or plantation. This 
was the first legislative assembly ever convened in the county, 
and was strictly the representative of the people. This body 
set out the glebes required by the charter, and from that time 
Episcopacy became the established religion of the colony. 
Thus we see, that religion, education, and liberty, were the 
leading characteristics of the infant colony of Virginia, so 
long as the colony was left at liberty to manage its political 
concerns for itself. Nearly, if not quite all the obnoxious 
laws in regard to toleration, subsequently enacted, appear to 
have originated with the Company at home, and could rarely 
be enforced in the rigorous spirit demanded by the letter of 
the law. But all the noble designs of the generous hearted 
colonists were arrested, and the colony itself nearly destroyed, 
by the horrible massacre of 1622. And it deserves to be 
mentioned, that those who escaped, owed their preservation 
to the faithfulness of a converted Indian. 

We have not the means of tracing the connection and de- 
pendence of the subsequent history of the Church in Virginia, 
owing to those sad deficiencies existing in her parochial an- 
nals, of which we have already spoken. This deficiency we 
trust will ere long be supplied to a considerable extent, by 
the faithful labors of one who has long given himself to this 
department of her history. That the plans of the pious found- 
ers of this colony were not executed in the spirit of those 
who conceived them, is too well known to need repetition. 
The rule of Governors from abroad, all of whom knew little, 
and many of whom cared less for the wishes and wants of 
the colony,—the indifference and irreligion of many a Clergy- 
man whose learning and morals, even in that age of ignorance 
and laxity, were not sufficiently elevated to obtain employ- 
ment at home, rendered independent of the colonists by the 
laws of the Company, led to distrust, disgust, and open oppo- 
sition on the part of the colonists,—paralyzing, in a great 
measure, the zealous and devoted labors of those pious men 
who adorned alike the ministry of the Church, and the char- 
acter of the Christian. So far as we can judge from the facts 
already known, we are authorized to infer, that had the col- 
ony of Virginia been permitted to govern itself without inter- 
ference from the Company, its history would haves been far 
different; and also, that had the Church enjoyed that Episco- 
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pal supervision which belongs to the very idea of Episcopacy, 
the Church there would have been preserved from the day of 
darkness and desolation which subsequently came over it. 
But notwithstanding all these discouragements, the War of the 
Revolution found in this colony alone, one hundred and sixty- 
four Churches and Chapels, with ninety-one Clergymen. 

The colony of Virginia was the first to enjoy the services 
of the Bishop of London’s Commissary,—Rev. Mr. Blair. 
He came to the colony as a missionary, in 1685; was ap- 
pointed Commissary about 1689, in which capacity he served 
the Church with great zeal and fidelity. The Commissary, it 
may be remarked, was the Bishop’s substitute, so far as his 
authority could be delegated. He could discipline, and judge 
in ecclesiastical matters, but could neither Ordain nor Confirm, 

Pennsyivania. Though it was not until many years later, 
that the Church of England had any representative in this 
colony, yet there was a branch of the Reformed Catholic 
Church planted here as early as 1636. A colony from Swe- 
den, with a Church duly organized by a ere of Apostol- 
ical descent, was planted on the shores of the Delaware this 
year, and though then differing from the Church of England 
in some points of doctrine,—(the Church in Sweden adopting 
the Lutheran Creed,)—has since been united to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, and consequently, the 
Church in Pennsylvania must be considered as dating from 
this period. The plan of this colony seems to have been ma- 
tured, if not conceived by Gustavus Adolphus, one of the 
most enlightened and liberal kings of that age. It was 
intended as an asylum for all those whom war or bigotry had 
made fugitives—as a common benefit to the whole Protestant 
world,—indeed, to all oppressed Christendom, But circum- 
stances beyond human direction, caused the colony and Church 
to languish on in silence and neglect, until 1680, when the 
whole county was granted to William Penn, by the King of 
nc 

he policy of Penn was equally liberal and free with that 
of Gustavus. Adolphus, and Pennsylvania became the resort 
of the oppressed in Christendom, according to the original 
design of the Swedish King. The first Clergyman of Eng- 
land in the colony was Rev. Mr. Clayton, Rector of Curist 
Church, Philadelphia, appointed in 1695. In 1700, Rev. Evan 
Evans was appointed a missionary to the same colony. He 
converted more than five hundred Quakers to the Church, in 
the space of two years. Several parishes were formed in 
Pennsylvania and on the western shore of Jersey, by the in- 
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defatigable labors of this zealous and devoted man. The 
Rev. Thomas Crawford was appointed missionary to Dover, 
1704. He baptized over two hundred and thirty persons of 
various ages, in two years after his arrival, within his own 
mission, besides many in the adjoining counties. “Fifteen 
very decent Churches” had been built by the members of the 
Church of England, previous to 1724, besides two belonging 
to the Swedes. Many circumstances of interest are known, 
relative to the Church in Pennsylvania at this early period, 
and yet we have not that fullness of detail necessary to give 
connection and dependence to the whole. We trust, how- 
ever, that the links which are wanting will be supplied by the 
zeal of the antiquary, and the faithfulness of the Cinaschenans 
The design with which this colony was founded, and the free- 
dom which has ever characterized all its institutions, renders 
it an interesting subject of inquiry, both to the Christian and 
the Statesman. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans, in all his communications, as many 
others had done before him, urged upon the attention of the 
authorities at home, the importance and necessity of having 
Bishops consecrated for America, and nearly every devoted 
missionary of the Venerable Society for Wresaanten the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, repeated the opinion, and reiterated 
the petition for their appointment, until the Revolution made 
us different nations. This subject had attracted serious atten- 
tion before that time, and twice seemed likely to be realized. 
On the accession of Charles II. to the throne of England, 
Lord Clarendon prevailed upon him to nominate a Bishop for 
Virginia, and a patent was actually made for the Consecration 
of Rev. Alexander Murray to that Diocese. But the resig- 
nation of Clarendon changed the aspect of affairs, and a 
ministry consisting of two Papists, two infidels and one Pres- 
byterian, was quite willing to overthrow a project for perpet- 
uating a Protestant Episcopacy in the colonies. During the 
reigns of James II. and William and Mary, nothing was at- 
tempted on the subject; but upon the accessson of Queen 


: Anne the prospects .of the Episcopate seemed to brighten. 


The Venerable Society petitioned the Queen and received a 
satisfactory reply. Arrangements were made in 1712 for 
creating and endowing four Bishoprics at once, and a house 
was purchased in Burlington as a residence for one of the 
Bishops. But the death of the Queen again dissipated the 
hopes of the Society and the colonists, and delayed for a long 
time, the accomplishment of their wishes. But the idea was 
never relinquished, and continued to be advocated by Berk- 
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ley, Butler, Sherlock, Secker, Gibson, Tennison, and other 
Bishops of the Church, with many of the inferior Clergy, and 
laity. In 1715, Archbishop Tennison bequeathed £1,000 for 
the support of an American Episcopate,—and a like sum was 
a by an unknown donor about 1718. In 1720, Dugald 
ampbell, Esq. gave £500 for the same purpose, and Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings added a like sum a few years after. 

In 1724, an event occurred which induced the Bishop of 
London to press the subject of the American Episcopate, more 
strongly than ever, upon the attention of the Minister of State. 
In 1720, Mr. Talbot, for many years a missionary in the col- 
onies went to England, and while there, Rev. Dr. Welton 
was consecrated by Ralph Taylor, a non-juring Bishop of 
England, who, with the assistance of Dr. Welton, consecrated 
Mr. Talbot ; and both immediately set sail for America. Dr. 
Welton was invited to Curisr Church, Philadelphia,—Mr. 
Talbot still continued to reside at Burlington. This circum- 
stance becoming known, Dr. Welton was ordered to return to 
England, and Mr. Talbot was dismissed from office. Though 
the act of these men admits of no justification, their char- 
acter and history authorize the conclusion, that it was: an 
overpowering sense of the want of the Church here, and not 
any feeling of personal ambition that led to this unjustifiable 
step. The injustice done to the Churchmen of the colonies, 
by the authorities at home, in refusing them the Episcopate, 
is rendered more apparent, by the recollection, that as early 
as 1749, consecrations of Moravian Bishops in America were 
authorized and allowed by Act of Parliament, and that as 
early as 1769, Martin Mack was consecrated a Bishop of that 
Church, at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, by Nathaniel Seidel 
and Mathew Hehl, two Bishops of that communion; and 
again in 1771, John Michael Graff was consecrated to the same 
office by the above named persons. So also, there was a Ro- 
mish Bishop in Quebec before 1749, and in 1764 one was 
permitted to sail from England to that place, and to reside 
there without molestation ;* though Dr. Welton had been or- 
dered home the moment his Consecration was known. 

The policy of the English government towards her colo- 





* It is a fact worthy to be noted, that Pennsylvania, which was originally de- 
signed as a refuge for the oppressed of Christendom, had the first non-juring 
Bishop in the country, in the person of Dr. Welton,—the first Moravian Bishop 
consecrated in this country, in Mr. Mack,—the first Bishop consecrated by Eng- 
lish Bishops, in Bishop White, and we believe had the first resident Romish Bishop 
in the United States, although we are not now able to recall our authority for this 
impression. 
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nies, in matters of religion, contrasts most strikingly with that 
of the other governments of Europe. Though the King of 
Spain had carefully excluded the power of the Pope from his 
American dominions, he nevertheless established the Romish 
Church in all its completeness, and as early as 1649, the Span- 
ish Church in America, reckoned one Patriarch, six Arch- 
bishops, thirty-two Bishops, three hundred and forty-six Pre- 
bends, two Abbotts, five Royal Chaplains, eight hundred and 
forty converts. What would have been the result, had Eng- 
land paid the same attention to the spiritual wants of her 
colonists, it is impossible to estimate ; but that the Church in 
this land would have been saved from many an hour of dark- 
ness and distress, may safely be asserted. 

It may be proper to mention, in this place, a few of the 
leading particulars, relative to the manner in which the Epis- 
copate was eventually obtained. Previous to the Revolution, 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians had made the most 
unrelenting opposition to the Consecration of Bishops for Amer- 
ica, seconded by some Churchmen in the Middle States, and 
early as 1772, they had obtained assurance from the Ministers 
of State, that no Bishop should be consecrated for America, 
without the consent of the Dissenters here.* In 1782, a plan 
for a sort of temporary substitute for Episcopacy was pub- 
lished, which gave great alarm to northern Churchmen, and ac- 
cordingly, the moment peace was declared, they elected a 
Bishop, furnished him with testimonials, and sent him to Eng- 
land privately, for Consecration, in April, 1783. On his arri- 
val there, Dr. Seabury found his way beset by many more 
difficulties than he had anticipated. ‘The Bishops could not 
consecrate without a special Act of Parliament authorizing 
them to do it, and this was refused. After waiting in England 
more than a Year, with no prospect of success, the Clergy of 
Connecticut directed him to proceed to Scotland, where the 
way had been opened for his Consecration by the kind offices 
of ing George Berkley. His Consecration by the Bishops of 
Scotland, November, 1784, shed new light on this point, in the 
minds of English politicians, and Granville Sharp, 9 the fast 


‘friend of the American Episcopate, laid hold of it as a means 


of arousing them to a sense of duty upon a subject to which 
they had before been deaf and callous. The Episcopal Church 
of Scotland at that time, was particularly obnoxious to British 
statesmen, and some who could not be operated upon by the 





* The authority for this statement ie President Stiles—Zit. Diary, (MSS.) 
Vol. II]. May 27. 
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truth, were aroused by less noble feelings; and no difficulty 
was found in procuring an Act of Parliament, authorizing the 
Consecration of Bishop White and his associates.* 

Maryann. This colony, first planted by a body of Ro- 
man Catholics in 1633, under a Roman Catholic Governor, 
presented the world with the spectacle of a government tol- 
erating all Christian Churches and establishing none. The 
liberal spirit of Lord Baltimore, may be seen in the invita- 
tion he sent to the Puritans of Massachusetts, at the very 
moment when they were persecuting each other with great 
violence, promising them abundance of land and freedom of 
religion, if they chose to cometo Maryland. And the diver- 
sity of the Puritan spirit, may be learned from the scornful 
rejection of an offer which presented toleration as a tempta- 
tion to removal; a toleration which has ever been granted to 
all - that State, except to Romanists in the days of Crom- 
well. 

The first distinct recognition we have of the Church of 
England in this colony, is in 1675, but when, or by whom 
planted we know not. As early as 1649, there appear to 
have been in Maryland, Puritans, Independents, Presbyteri- 
ans, Jesuits, Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, 
Brownists, Barrowists, Roundheads, and Separatists. Thirty 
— after, the Romanists were a minority, and in 1692 the 

rotestant religion was made the established religion of the 
State. A want of familiar acquaintance with the details of 
the Church’s early history in Maryland, renders it impossi- 
ble for us to trace it as we could desire, or to show how it 
was that Protestant Episcopacy came to be predominant 





* There is another circumstance connected with the subject of the Episcopate, 
which may have had an influence, and which the elder Adams supposed to have 
been the chief cause of our obtaining the Episcopate from England. Immedi- 
ately after the close of the war, several young men from the Middle and Southern 
States sailed for England to obtain Holy Orders. Meeting with unexpected dif- 
ficulties, and reeeiving what they conceived to be harsh treatment, Mr. Weems, 
one of the number, wrote to John Adams, then in Holland, begging him to in- 
quire whether they could procure Orders from any Bishop that might be in Hol- 
land. ‘here being no Bishops in that country, Mr. Adams made inquiry of St. 
Saphorin, the Danish Minister at the Hague. The Minister knew nothing of the 
matter, but transmitted the case to the Prime Minister at home, who communica- 
ted it to the King, by whom it was leid before the Convocation. The decision 
was, that the Danish Bishops might ordain any persons of stritable character and 
proper qualifications, upon their subscribing the XXXIX Articles, without any 
oath of allegianee. ‘Fhe King also expressed a willingness to send a Bishop into 
one of the West India Islands, to accommodate American candidates. Mr. Ad- 
ams communicated this to Mr. Weems, and also to Congress, and was directed to 
transmit the thanks of the National Council to the King, for the interest taken in 
the subject. 
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amid such a heterogeneous mass of sectaries and Papists. 
One of the most firm friends of education and the Church 
in this colony, was Sir Francis Nicholson, sent over as Gov- 
ernor in 1694. During thé ten years of his administration, 
more than thirty Churches were erected, to which he was a 
large contributor. He also procured the passage of a law, 
establishing a free school in every county. 

Of the early Clergy of Maryland, the names of only a few are 
now known, and if it be not already too late, we trust that some 
true son of the Church in that Diocese, will rescue from obli- 
vion, what may yet be gleaned from the scanty records of the 
past. The object is as interesting as it is important, and 
though few are willing to undergo the labor and fatigue of 
the research, all will rejoice in the results which may be ob- 
tained. Fortunately, the name of Rev. Dr. Bray, the Bishop 
of London’s Commissary in this colony has been preserved, 
and his memory should be cherished by all who take any in- 
terest in the cause of missions. He received his appointment 
in 1696, and immediately entered upon the duties of his office, 
with all the ardor of the devoted missionary. To his labors 
and influence the Churches in this country owe those libra- 
ries which furnished the early Clergy with the means of deep- 
ening their piety, strengthening their faith, and vindicating the 
truth with such success. To his energy and untiring zeal, 
we owe also the establishment of those two great mediums 
of British benevolence,—The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge ; and, The Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. To both of these societies, and to the last 
in particular, the Church in this country owes a debt of grati- 
tude it can never over pay. 

Massacuusetts. Though the first Church in this colony 
was not established until 1680, there had ever been Church- 
men among the inhabitants. ‘Fhe ambiguous language em- 
ployed by the early colonists, deceived some then, as it has 
since, in regard to their real character ; and when John and 
Samuel Brown,—the one a lawyer and the other a merchant, 
objected to the abolition of the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, (1628,) they were sent from the colony by Endicott, 
as seditious persons. So also, the Rev. William Blackstone, 
who left England long before Winthrop and his company, in 
order to escape “the power of the Lords Bishops,” was com- 
pelled to remove to Rhode Island in order to rid himself of 
the tyranny of “the Lords Brethren.” Again, Mr. William 
Vassall, one of the Assistants, who came over with Governor 
Winthrop, was also suspected of being an Episcopalian, and 
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because of the annoyance he received on this, or some other 
account, soon left the colony, and afterwards settled in that of 
Plymouth. So also, Mr. William Coddington, another of the 
Assistants, becoming disgusted by the persecuting spirit mani- 
fested by the colonial authorities, left Massachusetts and be- 
came the father of Rhode Island. At the very time when 
Pennsylvania was opened as a refuge to the fugitive and the 
oppressed, and Maryland was taking the ground of religious 
freedom to all, Massachusetts preached against toleration as 
a sin which would bring down the judgments of heaven upon 
the land. But narrow and cold as were Puritan views of 
liberty in New England; in New York and New Jersey, the 
most generous aspirations in favor of rational liberty have 
been cherished from the earliest times,—and in Virginia, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas, the warmest love of freedom has 
been mingled with a high and romantic chivalry. The first 
settlers of New England had many noble virtues; but the 
love of liberty, in any proper sense of the term, can not be 
reckoned among them. 

In 1646, Robert Child, Thomas Burton, John Smith, Thomas 
Fowle, David Yale, Samuel Maverick, and John Dand, pre- 
sented a “Remonstrance and Petition” to the General Court 
of Massachusetts, asking for themselves and all the members 
of the Church of England and Scotland, permission to wor- 
ship Gop according to the dictates of their own consciences ; 
in answer to which they were fined for sedition and contempt 
of government. On the accession of Charles II, a letter was 
sent by the King to this colony, highly gratifying to the colo- 
nists, except so much as required liberty of conscience for 
Churchmen as well as others, and which forbid their being 
molested because of the use of the Prayer Book. The co- 
lonial authorities being more dilatory in executing this part of 
the King’s injunction than was deemed consistent with duty, 
the King sent four commissioners, in 1664, to hear and deter- 
mine all points of difficulty, among whom was Samuel Ma- 
verick, Esq., son of the Samuel Maverick already mentioned. 
In 1679, several of the inhabitants of Boston petitioned the 
Bishop of London for assistance in establishing the services of 
the Church in that place. Upon application by the Bishop, 
the King ordered the erection of a Church, and in 1686, Rev. 
Mr. Ratcliffe came over as the minister of the new parish. 
Among the first members, are the names of Lydgett, Luscomb, 
White, McCartie, Ravenscroft, Clerke, (Clark ?) Turfery, (Dur- 
fey ?) Bankes, Bullivant, Proctour, Wissenduke, Brindley and 
Mallett. Mr. Ratcliffe was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Myles, 
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who continued in the Rectorship of King’s Chapel, (as the 
Church was called,) for many years. This was the only 
Church in Massachusetts until 1722, when Curist Church 
was built and placed under the charge of Rev. Dr. Cutler, 
late President of Yale College. 

Carouina. The planting of the Carolinas took place in the 
last half of the seventeenth century, under circumstances 
which left religion to take care of itself, and no Church was 
formed there, until 1682, under Rev. Atkin Williamson, who 
had been in the colony some years previous. He died in the 
course of a few years after, suffering much from poverty and 
bodily infirmity, and was succeeded in 1696, by a Samuel 
Marshall ; who also died in 1699. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Edward Marston, 1700. St. Philip’s was the only Church ex- 
isting at this time. All denominations of Christians were 
tolerated, and all but Papists permitted to exercise their own 
preferences in religious worship. The history of the Church 
in the Carolinas, during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, abounds with interesting occurrences, but as they do not 
fall within the scope of this article, they must be passed in 
silence. We can not forbear, however, to mention the name 
of Clement Hall, who labored in North Carolina from 1744, 
to 1759. Mr. Hall had been many years a resident in the 
colony, and for some time in the commission of the peace, 
before taking Orders. During the fifteen years of his minis- 
try, he travelled about thirty-three thousand miles, and bapti- 
zed over ten thousand persons. A more devoted, faithful, or 
successful missionary was never in the employ of the Venera- 
ble Society, and his memory ought to be cherished and re- 
vered by all, and especially by the Churchmen of North Caro- 
lina. Much of interest may yet be learned concerning him, 
besides what can be found in the reports of his labors pre- 
served in the archives of the Propagation Society, and ought 
to be rescued from oblivion at once. We commend the sub- 
ject to the attention of the Churchman and antiquary of that 
region. His biography would be especially seasonable at the 
present time. 

New York. The first appearance of any Churchmen in 
this colony, was about 1693,—the first vestry of Trinity 
Church was elected about 1697. Rev. Mr. Vesey was chosen 
the first Rector, and discharged the duties of his office with 
faithfulness and zeal, for half acentury. During a large part 
of this time, he was the Bishop of London’s Commissary in 
this Province, conducting the ecclesiastical oversight thereof, 
with singular discretion and judgment. 
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Ruope Istanv. This colony had individual Churchmen 
within its limits from a very early period; but no Church was 
formed until 1698, or 9, when one was organized at Newport. 
This parish owed its existence to the exertions of Sir Francis 
Nicholson, of Maryland, of whose beneficence we have al- 
ready spoken, who was also a contributor towards the erection 
of the Church, in 1702. The Organ of this parish, given by 
Dean (afterwards Bishop) Berkley, has continued to be used 
there to the present day. 

The remark we have so often made in regard to the deficien- 
cies of parochial annals, is applicable to the Carolinas, New 
York, and Rhode Island, without qualification ; for although 
much has been done, much more remains to be accomplished. 
The materials for filling up the chasms in our history are 
more abundant than many suppose, and if others would imi- 
tate the example of a patriarch of Carolina, whose unwea- 
ried diligence has collected materials sufficient for scores of 
brief Clerical biographies, we should not want the materials 
for a complete history. Let the history of every parish be 
written, if possible, by those who planted it. Let the circum- 
stances which led to it, and the history of the individuals doing 
it, be distinctly ascertained and recorded,—not by guessing 
at the facts, but by careful examination and research. The 
importance of so doing is greater than most writers imagine. 
If the prophet who was to foretell the history of the Church, 
were to be unmindful of that inspiration from which he ob- 
tained his knowledge, he would receive the just condemnation 
of all. Now the historian who writes history falsely, through 
negligence or design, is equally culpable with the prophet in 
the case supposed. And why should itnot be so? Both are 
writing the history of Gon’s dealings with his people,—the 
first obtaining his knowledge from revelation, the other from 
human records. The prophet and the historian, are, there- 
fore, discharging the same office,—one looking forward on 
things to come, the other backward, upon things already past, , 
Hence the duty of both is alike responsible, the reward of 
both alike glorious, and the doom of deceit equally perilous 
with both. 
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THE LATER PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 


Art. Il.—The Later Prophecies of Isaiah. By Joszru Ap- 
pison ALEXANDER, Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey. New York and London: Wiley 
and Putnam, 1847. 


Tue last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah may be regarded 
as a series of discourses on one leading subject, complex, how- 
ever, in its character, and not only admitting but requiring 
variety of statement, illustration, argument and exhortation. 
This subject is the Church of the living Gop, the Israel of 
Jenovan. It is represented in its condition, whether inter- 
nally religious or otherwise, whether influenced by an anima- 
ting hope and a steadfastly relying faith, or governed by 
present and secular considerations ; as punished and chas- 
tened by its Divine Founder in order to promote its moral 
improvement, or comforted and blessed by the promise of 
pardon for past unfaithfulness in view of its penitent return ; 
as bowed down by a conscious unworthiness of divine favor, 
or triumphing in the enjoyment of a happiness secured beyond 
the possibility of failure; as collecting within its comprehen- 
sive bosom all nations, kindreds and tongues, in one harmo- 
nious and honored body, under that great Redeemer, of whom 
the highest earthly deliverer could be no more than the 
merest and most inadequate symbol. This representation 
necessarily comprehends much of what is local and political 
in reference to Israel as a nation, its partial subjugation to its 
enemies, and its subsequent deliverance. 

This portion is undoubtedly the work of one author. It 
shows throughout a continuity of discourse. The same 
general topic is never lost sight of. Although indeed it occa- 
sionally appears somewhat obscured, it is in general quite 
perspicuous. Neological writers, especially those of the 
German school, have endeavored to prove that the chapters 
in question are not the work of Isaiah; or, if written by a 
Hebrew of that name, that he was a different person from the 
earlier and genuine prophet, and must have lived towards the 
end of, or soon after the Babylonian captivity. Koppe, in his 
German translation of Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, first suggested 
doubts as to the genuineness of some parts of his prophecy. 
Subsequently, certain of the learned of his enterprising coun- 
trymen, with that literary ange | which distinguishes them, 
and which, while it has poured a flood of light on some points 
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of antiquity, has given rise to many a theory of “ impalpable* 
insanity,” were led to question the genuineness of this whole 
portion. It is unnecessary to trouble our readers with a de- 
tailed history of this matter. The principal earlier writers on 
both sides are mentioned in a note on Jahn’s Introduction, 
English Translation, (pp. 350, 351,) and also in the Introduction 
to the volume before us. The Rev. Professor Lee, of Cam- 
bridge, England, in his Dissertation on the reasonableness of 
the orthodox views of Christianity, as opposed to the ration- 
alism of Germany, examines the arguments of Gesenius 
against the genuineness of the chapters in question; and 

engstenberg, in his Christology, has done the same service 
to the cause of truth, and, in a manner, which most compe- 
tent readers will probably regard as exceedingly satisfactory. 
Jahn had devoted several sections of his valuable work to 
this same subject, and so important and satisfactory were they 
thought to be by that most estimable man and indefatigable 
writer, the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, that he incorpora- 
ted them into his Introduction. 

The argument which has been drawn from the manner of 
the writer, being, as to phraseology and choice of words, like 
or unlike the earlier portions of the book universally allowed 
to be the production of the real Isaiah, is justly regarded by 
the learned and sensible Princeton Professor as of very little 
importance. In fact, it has been alledged on both sides of the 
controversy, and may serve as he says, to “ cancel such proof, 
when urged against the genuineness of the prophecies by 
writers, who to all alledged resemblances reply, that ‘ such 
trifles prove nothing,’ or that the style has been assimilated by 
a later hand.”—(Introduction, p. xxii.) Who does not know 
that the same writer in different circumstances, whether of 
outward condition or internal influence, or of age, will be led 
to use different modes of expression? Against the method of 
argument, then, to which, in common with our author we ob- 
ject, it may be remarked, that a very close resemblance might 
be suspicious, while a considerable diversity in the same wri- 
ter, would not be at all unnatural. The objection lies vastly 
deeper, and Mr. Alexander expresses himself most truly, when 
he says, as follows: 


“ Although the expectation of some concession in favor of Isaiah being 
the writer need not be discouraged by the fear of any scrupulous regard to 





* This somewhat pleonastic epithet is borrowed from Professor Norton’s Inau- 
gural Discourse, delivered before the University of Cambridge, Aug. 10, 1819, 
p. 35. 
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logic or consistency among the higher critics, it is rendered hopeless, for the 
present, by the obvious necessity which it involves of abandoning their 
fundamental principle, the impossibility of inspiration or prophetic foresight. 
For to this, as the original, the chief, and I had almost said the only ground 
of the rejection of these chapters, we are still brought back from every sur- 
vey of the arguments by which it isdefended. The obvious deduction from 
the sketch which has been given of the progress of discovery in this de- 
partment is, that the philological objection would have slept forever, had it 
not become absolutely necessary to secure the rejection of a book which, if 
genuine, carried on its face the clearest proof of inspiration.” (pp. XXIII. Iv.) 


As illustrative of the remark we have already made, we 
quote from the same page: 


“The objection drawn from other more indefinite diversities of tone and 
manner, such as a more flowing style and frequent repetitions, is so far from 
having any force, that the absence of these differences would, in the circum- 
stances of the case, be well adapted to excite suspicion. In other words, 
Isaiah, writing at a later period of life, and when withdrawn from active la- 
bor,-with his view directed, not to the present as a proximate futurity, but 
one more distant, and composing not a series of detached discourses, but a 
continuous unbroken prophecy, not only may, but must have differed from 
his former self, as much as these two parts of the collection differ from 
each other. This antecedent probability is strengthened by the fact, that 
similar causes have produced a still greater difference in some of the most 
celebrated writers, ancient and modern, who exhibit vastly more unlikeness 
to themselves in different parts of their acknowledged writings, than the 
most microscopic criticism has been able to detect between the tone and 
manner of Isaiah’s earlier and later prophecies.” 


In fact, the great difficulty in deciding questions of this sort 
merely from characteristics of style, from peculiar phrase- 
ology and choice of words, is admitted by all persons of sound 
sense and practical wisdom. No minute and tiresome detail 
of words employed, can satisfy a thoughtful and unsophisti- 
cated mind on such a point. How many men have been 
honored with the authorship of the letters of Junius, on the 
ground of similarity of style to their well-known productions? 
And who, but some of the far-reaching geniuses of higher 
criticism in Germany, were deceived by the simple and touch- 
ing story of the Amber Witch, into the belief, that a fiction, 
said to have been composed as a test of this very pretence, 
was a true narrative of an affair that took place during the 
thirty year’s war? This same affectation of perspicuity in 
detecting original or borrowed phraseology, has led some hy- 
percritical examiners to the discovery, that the artificial! man- 
ner of the 2d Epistle of Peter, contrasted with the simplicity ! 
of the corresponding portions of St. Jude, indicates the fact, 
that the former borrowed from the latter; whereas, allowing 
for argument’s sake, what, however, can not be proved, that 
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the one is simple and the other artificial, how is it possible to 
determine, whether good taste improved upon bad style, or 
the want of it developed itself in inflating language originally 
correct and natural? “Higher criticism,” says Jahn, with 
much soundness of judgment, “ ought to be exercised with so- 
briety and modesty. No reliance is to be placed upon what 
might possibly be or happen, for to reason from what is pos- 
sible to what is real, is illogical; nor are bold decisions to 
be made on light grounds, affording nothing more than some 
weak probability, which, upon a more attentive examination 
of the subject comes to nothing. The errors which have been 
committed in identifying authors of our own age, who have 
written anonymously in their vernacular tongue with others, 
whose style, principles, modes of reasoning, and course of 
thought, were all known from other sources,* ought to be a 
remarkable warning to the bolder eritics of the present day, 
to employ this uncertain criticism with more caution, and to 
imitate more closely the example of the Scaligers and Casau- 
bons ; Suspicions and trifling reason, prove nothing. It must be 
shown that a book, or a part of a book, contains things mani- 
Sestly more modern than its date, or such as could not have been 
written by the author to whom it is ascribed, on account of the 
age in which he lived, or the sect to which he belonged, or 
the language which he used, which must be clearly and per- 
fectly known to us.” (p. 167. Eng. Trans.) 

It has been assumed that this portion of Isaiah’s Prophe- 
cies not only arises out of, but continually alludes to the 
Babylonish captivity, and that generally its illustrations 
and representations refer to this prominent event in Jewish 
history as their turning point. Hence it has been inferred, 
that the writer must have lived at that precise period, and, 
therefore, could not have been the Isaiah who was contempo- 
raneous with King Hezekiah. Our author denies the major 
proposition of this syllogism. We are not at all disposed to 
dispute the soundness of his position. Yet we are quite will- 
ing to grant, that the return of the Jews from the Babylon- 
ish captivity is a very prominent point in these later prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, and that the inspired author bases on it his 
comprehensive representation of the ultimate return of man- 
kind to Gon; whether he regarded one as a symbol of the 





* The author alludes to some anonymous publications in Germany, which were 
erroneously ascribed to Zimmerman and Kant ; and the caution which he founds 
upon this fact, was never more applicable than it is to his countrymen at the pres- 
ént day. 
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other, (as our Lorp seems to describe the destruction of Je- 
rusalem in connection with the final overthrow of the wicked,) 
or whether he delineates the two together, without having 
himself any clear and certain conception of their chronologi- 
cal proximity or remoteness. Certain it is, that, while Isaiah 
sometimes introduces in definite terms, and sometimes merely 
alludes to the Babylonian distresses, his illustrations, like those 
of most of the Hebrew prophets, are taken from what the 
nation ever regarded as its greatest historical fact, the deliv- 
erance, namely, from the Egyptian slavery, the type of all 
other deliverances, not only of the literal Israel, but also of 
the faithful in all ages and countries, who are brought out 
from the house of bondage, through the desert of trial and 
divine support and comfort, and thence into the Canaan of 
sabbatical and everlasting rest. 

It is curious and at the same time instructive to observe, 
how directly opposite practical results may be obtained by an 
injudicious application of the same principle of exposition, 
the correctness of which its advocates have assumed. Our 
readers are doubtless aware, that the law of interpretation 
which allows certain portions of Scripture to refer to more 
than one thing, has been ridiculed and rejected by many late 
critics, as unworthy of a sound mind, and indicative, if not of 
fanaticism, yet, at least, of vague, loose and uncertain know- 
ledge. It is not our intention at present to discuss this sub- 
ject, nor indeed fully to express our own views, although we 
can not but fear that some of its most strenuous opponents 
have no very clear and settled ideas respecting it. The lan- 
guage in Isaiah xl. 3—* The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lorn,” has been ap- 
plied by each of the tour Evangelists to the preaching of John 
the Baptist as our Saviour’s precursor, and the immutable and 
permanent word there spoken of, has been explained by St. 
Peter, (1st Epistle, i, 25,) to mean the Everlasting Gospel. 
But the candid reader of the whole portion of Isaiah, can 
hardly doubt that the Prophet does speak of the return from the 
Babylonian captivity, and in noble strains of poetic sublimity, 
introduces a herald proclaiming the coming of Jenovan, as the 
leader of his ransomed people, and calls on the restored Je- 
rusalem to announce to its daughter cities in loudest strains, 
the approach and resettlement among them of their Gop. 
How do these interpreters reconcile the apparent application 
of Isaiah’s language to these two distinct historical facts ? 
What says the rationalistic Rosenmiller? He had laid it down 
as law, that, to refer a passage, which literally and histori- 
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cally related to David, in an allegorical and sublime sense to 
Cuaist, was altogether at variance with the precepts of cor- 
rect and sober interpretation, and that if one should venture 
to treat in this way any Greek or Roman author (!) he would 
deservedly subject himself to censure by all considerate per- 
sons. Quite consistenly with this most profound canon, he 
thinks it sufficient to say of the words of Isaiah: “ This verse 
is accommodated by Matthew to John the Baptist, who pre- 
pared the way for the Messiah”! without stopping to in- 
quire, what is necessary to be proved before the principle of 
accommodation can logically be applied. Let us hear the or- 
thodox Dr. Lee, who can, no more than his neological anti- 
pode endure the idea of a double sense, although he has arri- 
ved at his result by a very different process of reasoning, and 
on grounds vastly more rational and religious. “Isaiah xl, is 
thought to be such a prophecy,” one that requires what he 
calls “a double interpretation ;” “because, it is said, it must 
primarily relate to the delivery from Babylon. To show 
this, we have considerable talent, poetical imagery, and some 
fine writing displayed. I doubt, nevertheless, whether the 
whole of this is not a mere delusion. The New Testament 
is quite sufficient to show that it applies to the times of Curisr. 
Some passages which it contains seem also to show, that it 
never could have applied to the temporal Jerusalem. The 
Apostolic interpretation, therefore, is the just one ; and every 
other ought to be rejected as worthless and mischievous.”* 
The vagueness of all this is evident. No Christian doubts 
the truth of the Apostolic interpretation; but this does not 
prove that other points beside those which the Apostles have 
determined to have been intended, were not also compre- 
hended in the original prediction. The Christian inquirer, 
who would learn the true nature of prophecy, can not be sat- 
isfied with either of these views. He must regard them both 
as superficial, and not meeting either the demands of this par- 
ticular case, or those required by the general analogy of 
prophecy. 

The restoration from the Babylonian exile, then, is not the 
only, nor indeed the leading topic of the prophecies in the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah. This is rather the historical 
fact which the prophet sometimes introduces, and oftener al- 
ludes to, in order to bring the more graphically before the 
consideraticn of his Hebrew readers, the “return to the 





* Dissertation on the Interpretation of Prophecy, &c. p. 277. 
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Mighty Gop,”* of that elect remnant of his ancient people, 
who should embrace the true Messiah, and unite with them- 
selves that multitude whom no man can number, selected from 
the whole world that lieth in wickedness ; both of whom, in 
intimate connection, not only with each other, but also with 
their Divine Head, constitute that Church, éxxAyjeia, to whom 
are made the exceeding great and precious promises. 

If, however, this restoration were the prominent subject of 
Isaiah’s later chapters, and if it were true that their illustra- 
tions are drawn from it, it would by no means follow that 
those chapters are not the work of Isaiah. Such a supposi- 
tion assumes that a writing must contain nothing beyond the 
grasp of its own or immediately connected time, and be 
shaped in accordance with it. And this is to assume the very 
point in debate. For if the writing be a prophetic writing, it 
must contain something more, and it may take a different form. 
In fairness of reasoning, the latter portion of Isaiah ought not 
to be brought under consideration at all in this discussion. 
Our author says, very truly, that— 


“It is, in fact, a begging of the question to deny that it was the prophetic 
usage to borrow local and historical allusions from future times, when that 
denial really involves an allegation that it is not so in the case before us.” 
(p. XIX.) 


On the other hand, however, we must not appeal to this 
portion in proof of the opposite, as this would be to assume 
its proper prophetic character. Neither is it enough to know 
that prophets might “speak of a real future,” as poets do of 
an ideal one. It must be proved by an induction of particu- 
lars, that they do so speak. The result of examination on 
this point would, we think, establish the affirmative in a con- 
siderable degree, but not to such an extent as to form ordinary 
and general usage. And the true principle of exposition 
would seem to be this;—that the manner and coloring, the 
images and allusions, of a composition, ought to be regarded 
as indicative of the time of the author, unless it may be proved 
on other grounds, that he belonged to a different age. 

There is still another consideration, which has direct and 
evident bearing on the period of time in which the writer of 
the latter chapters of Isaiah lived. Allowing that allusions to 
the captivity may often be traced in them, it is undeniable 
that they contain at least as frequent allusions to a previous 
existing condition of the people of Israel. The lvi, and three 








* Jsaiah x, 21. 
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following chapters, as well as certain other portions, represent 
a state of things which can not be made to harmonize with 
that of the Hebrews during the captivity ; while it is certain 
that they may describe the condition of Isaiah’s age. Here 
then we have a coloring apparently different from that which 
is said to bring out in bold relief the Chaldean oppressions, 
and to determine the later period to be that of the author. 
And which of the two are we to assume as decisive? If we 
found our conclusions on the one, we fix the captivity as the 
date of the composition; if we are governed duly by the 
other, the author must have lived long before. But what 
shall we do with both classes of facts, each equally true ; 
those stubborn things that will stand so unaccomodatingly in 
the way of imperfect theories? It is plain that we must 
adopt a theory that may explain both; and that is, that the 
author is the same person and lived in the same age, as has 
always been asserted by the old and competent witnesses ; 
and moreover, that, “ moved by the Hoty Guosr,” he predicts 
a state of things still future, while he occasionally describes 
the present as it lies within the scope of his natural view. In 
a word, after all the efforts of neology, and they are neither 
few nor trifling, we are forced back again on the old, plain, 
and beaten track of simple inspiration, without which it is im- 
possible to explain the palpable facts. 

It is curious to remark, and no less interesting to observe 
the fact, as affording a striking comment on the illusions of 
the human mind, when eceived by the ignis fatuus of mis- 
guiding error, that the very same class of thinkers and wri- 
ters on the subject of revelation, as connected with the Old 
Testament, have maintained the very opposite grounds. For- 
merly, those who rejected the doctrine of divine revelation, 
regarded the Hebrew prophets as visionary enthusiasts, men 
of overheated imagination, expressing themselves with an 
inaccuracy and obscurity, which, while it made them unintelli- 
gible to others, proved that they themselves had no very clear 
conception of their own meaning. Hence it would follow of 
course, that they must have been an ignorant set of men, and 
their productions must be marked by error and absurdity. 
But on the other hand, ask the German disciple of rationalism, 
in what light he regards the Hebrew prophets? He will tell 
you, that they were men of extensive information, profound 
wisdom, enlarged views of the political and religious state of 
their own and of surrounding nations, strongly attached to 
the theocracy, able to penetrate further into the probable re- 
sults of causes in operation, than most others; men, who were 
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enlightened politicians, thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
tory of past ages, with the government and institutions, not 
only of their own country, but of other people ; perfectly con- 
versant with the springs of human action, and particularly 
with the political views of nations, connected by interest and 
policy with the Jews. They were men of extraordinary sa- 
gacity, and, from the well-known operations of causes, with 
which they were familiar, were able to calculate with moral 
certainty the results which they predicted and announced as 
oracles from Gop; men who held an honorable station in the 
community, and in point of influence and practical authority, 
were among the chief of the nation. But although the attempts 
to support this scheme are exceedingly plausible, nothing is 
more certain, than that its defenders have been obliged to dis- 
regard all evidence militating against it, derivable from his- 
tory. They have been compelled to abandon the authenticity 
of several works, although it has been uniformly supported 
by a plain and undeniable tradition of the people of whose 
literature they make a part, reaching, so far as we are able 
to judge, up to the days of their respective authors. They 
have been compelled to adopt interpretations which are not 
merely at variance with those generally received, but also 
with the whole character of the Bible, as such, and better 
suited to the fables of oriental mythology ; interpretations 
assumed without proof of the theory on which they rest, and 
contradictory and frigid in the results that they exhibit. Such 
a scheme is utterly inadequate to explain the Hebrew prophe- 
cies. Still, it is well to note, that they are acknowledged to 
contain specimens of genius of the highest order, and as such 
to deserve the attention of every scholar, by men whose pro- 
found learning must place them at the very head of all liter- 
ary circles. A Hebrew prophet is neither an ignorant fanatic 
nor a sagacious politician. He is a divinely directed teacher 
of the true religion, and such teachers were promised to his 
nation by the inspired Moses. It is not essential to the charac- 
ter of a prophet, as such, that he shall be endowed with the 
power of forseeing future events, although such power was 
evidently possessed by many of them. Ineither capacity, as 
a divine teacher of the true religion, and as a seer to look into 
the ages to come, it is plain that the influence by which he is 
guided is not destructive of his own powers, whether of na- 
tive genius, or as strengthened by education. Consequently, 
it leaves him in the free exercise of his imagination, of his 
mental faculties, and of his feelings. These may be chastened 
and controuled by education, discipline, society, and various 
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other causes; or may run wild, as it would appear to a cold 
western reader, in all the luxuriance of oriental nature, splen- 
did in its seeming extravagance. The style of each writer is 
formed, as in other cases, by the usual circumstances, and 
therefore, in some works it is purer, or more sententious, or 
more ornamental, or more sublime, than in others. But, in all 
cases, the inspiration is the very life of the writing. A de- 
nial of this, and an assumption of the truth of statements 
which can not be proved, and which, if the writings in ques- 
tion are genuine, are demonstrably false, characterize the 
neological school, and are the very basis of its reasonings. 
Give it the #év ¢r7, and it will naturally proclaim the boastful 
vaunt, tdv xd¢wov xvqew. 

The author turns the tables on the neologists by inquiring 
into the legitimate objections to their theory. We must con- 
tent ourselves with quoting the following passage, recom- 
mending the whole Introduction as worthy of careful study. 


“These objections may all be reduced to this, that the oblivion of the author’s 
name and history is more inexplicable, not to say incredible, than any thing 
about the other doctrine can be to a believer in prophetic inspiration. ‘This 
is a difficulty which no ingenuity has ever yet been able to surmount. \ That 
a writer, confessedly of the highest genius, living at one of the most critical 
junctures in the history of Israel, when the word of Gop began to be pre- 
cious and prophetic inspiration rare, should have produced such a series of 
prophecies as this, with such effects upon the exiles, and even upon Cyrus, 
as tradition ascribes to them, and then have left them to the admiration of 
all future ages, without so much as a trace of his own personality about 
them, is a phenomenon of literary history compared with which the mystery 
of Junius is as nothing. It would be so, even if we had no remains of the 
same period to compare with these ; but how immensely is the improbability 
enhanced by the fact, that the other prophets of the exile, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, Zachariah, are not only well-known and easily identifie(, but mi- 
nutely accurate in the chronological specifications of their prop.ecies, a 
feature absolutely wanting in those chapters, though alledged to be the work 
of a contemporary writer.” (p. XXv.) 


It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that these chapters 
can not be the production of a later writer. 

The length to which our remarks on the chief topic of the 
author’s Introduction have extended, reminds us of the neces- 
sity of limiting our observations on the book itself. This is a 
sequel to a forr.er volume on the earlier prophecies of Isaiah. 
In the first place, we congratulate the Church at large, and es- 
pecially the lovers of the Bible, on the appearance of two large 
octavo volumes on the writings of the Evangelical prophet, 
marked by accurate and fundamental knowledge, as well as by 
a general tone of pious feeling and sound sense ; more espe- 
cially as the last characteristic is by no means predicable of all, 
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and perhaps we might — say, of the larger portion of mod- 
ern exposition. That the learned professor has not ventured 
on his task without a thorough acquaintance with the litera- 
ture which has been brought to bear upon his author, is fully 
developed in every page of his production. With the Jewish 
writers and the German critics, as well as the commentators 
which are more accessible to ordinary readers, he shows a 
familiarity truly surprising. On some points he has almost 
exhausted all the learning that they have elicited, as one illus- 
tration of which, we may refer to his remarks on the term “ Si- 
nim,” in xlix, 12, on pp. 178—185. And what is particularly 
commendable, he has shown himself to be a thoroughly gram- 
matical interpreter, not atlernating from the principles which 
a careful examination of Hebrew grammar may be said to 
have settled, and not unnecessarily, like Houbigant and 
Lowth, altering the Masoretic text. J .1e mischiefs which 
have resulted from these two sources of error are incalcu- 
lable. 

The frequency, however, with which the author presents 
the opinions of some late German critics, particularly Hitzig, 
Ewald, Knobel, and Hendewerk, and even of the Jewish Rab- 
bies, serve rather to encumber the true sense, and might, we 
think, be advantageously modified. No advantage is gained 
by perpetuating very much of what is weak or far fetched, 
although some exhibition of the sort may be necessary, in 
order to illustrate the history of interpretation, and the strange 
diversity and obliquity of the human mind. In this connec- 
tion, we can not forbear expressing our surprise, that, in a 
critical work, the remark of a preceding commentator should 
be introduced, who guards against the application of Isaiah 
xl, 9, to “ justify boisterous preaching, or a loud and unnatural 
tone of voice, alike offensive to good taste, injurious to health, 
and destructive of the life of the preacher,” and his inference 
from the same text, “that the glad tidings of salvation should 
be delivered in an animated and ardent manner; the future 
punishment of the wicked, in a tone serious, solemn, subdued, 
awful.” (p. 10.) It is possible that the position and object of 
Dr. Barnes might account for the introduction of such a sug- 
gestion, but we can conceive no good reason why Professor 
Alexander should have given it a place in his volume. 

We highly approve of a careful adherence to the meaning 
of language as settled by usage. Usage developes the known 
facts, from which there must be no uncalled for deviation. 
But it is plain that the compass of comparatively few books, 
such as the Biblical volume comprehends, may not be sufli- 
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ciently extended to exhibit all the usage which the living lan- 
guage allowed, in every particular case; and, therefore, we 
may occasionally venture to decide from the context and 
seeming necessity, when the sense obtained is natural and in 
harmony with analogy. Thus, for instance, although the au- 
thor truly says, (p. 3,) that “ giving or receiving double in all 
the cases cited, has respect, not to punishment, but to favor 
after suffering ;” yet, inasmuch as it is quite natural to apply 
the word either to favor or chastisement, and the latter thought 
is the only one of which the context in Isaiah xl, 2, admits, 
his conclusion, that “the clause may be understood to mean, 
that Jerusalem has now received double favors, notwithstand- 
ing all her sins,” is unfounded. Punishment, far beyond the 
ordinary degree is undoubtedly the meaning. 

In connection with this illustration of carrying a right prin- 
ciple beyond its legitimate bearing, we venture to make an- 
other remark. The extravagance into which some late critics 
have run in making almost every thing in the latter chapters of 
Isaiah turn on the Babylonian captivity, has probably led our 
author occasionally to the opposite extreme. Thus, he affirms 
that a “specific application of the fortieth chapter to the re- 
turn from Babylon, is without the least foundation in the text 
itself.” (p. 1.) Ina certain sense, this may be allowed. It 
is not distinctly and specifically declared. But is it not im- 
plied? The warfare, or rather galling service sustained ; in 
other words, the punishment received, immediately afterwards 
mentioned, seems to describe the distresses experienced by 
the exiled captives—the subsequent verses seem to express in 
beautiful poetry the preparation for return under divine guid- 
ance and witha development of divine glory—the good news 
is required to be proclaimed from city to city—the divine om- 
nipotence is pledged to produce the result—the beginning of the 
next chapter is “ clearly appropriate to the case of Cyrus,” as 
the author himself avers, (p. 34,)—the general scope of much in 
the subsequent chapters, undoubtedly refers to the Babylonian 
captivity and Israel’s deliverance. All this taken in connection, 
confirms the theory, that the application of the fortieth chap- 
ter to the return ‘from Pabylon is made on very probable 
grounds; although, as hes been already said, not without an 
ultimate bearing, and which is principally within the scope of 
the prophecy, on the return of mankind to Gop, through 
Jxusus, the divine deliverer. 

Perhaps the most important point which an interpreter 
should aim at, and that in which he is most likely in some de- 
gree or other to fail of success, is to avoid the undue influence 
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of early prepossessions. it is not difficult to conceive, that 
early education and long cherished thought, and particularly 
the habit of regarding truth merely in one aspect, may have 
given such a tone to one’s religious feelings and views, as to 
make them seem to arise most naturally from certain texts of 
scripture, while in truth nothing was further from the thought 
of the sacred writer. Indeed, in our present imperfect state, 
the hope of complete release from the thraldom which in 
some degree or other, oppresses the best and wisest,of men, 
is entirely chimerical. At least, it is a fact, that all classes of 
interpreters have given evidence of being somewhat under 
such influence. The men, who by appropriating to them- 
selves certain appellations which imply that they, more than 
others, are governed simply by reason, and that their thinking 
does more particularly deserve to be characterized as free, 
have undoubtedly shown themselves to be as fettered by pre- 
judices, as the most ignorant and superstitious sciolists. And 
no wonder ; for they choose to view sacred subjects in the 
light of the torch which themselves have kindled; and this they 
blazon abroad as if it were an all-illuminating sun, while it is 
only a feeble, flickering flame, generated by the fcetid exha- 
lations of a merely sensual or intellectual bottom, without 
any higher principle, which might give promise of brightness, 
increasing in strength and intensity, until the perfect day. 
And must it not be confessed, that a large proportion of 
Christian expositors have been more or less governed by their 
respective theories of religion, soas to make the pure word bend 
to their preconceived opinions? A remark of so general appli- 
cation does not need the illustration of particular reference. 
We say with unfeigned satisfaction, that the work before us 
presents very little indeed, to which the principle noted is 
at all applicable. In reading the note on the words, “thy 
first father hath sinned,” in xliii, 7, we had a suspicion that 
some such sentiment may unconsciously have had influence. 
Be that, however, as it may, we can not accord with the au- 
thor. He remarks as follows: 


“ That interpretation which understands the phrase of Abraham, is su 
posed by some to be at variance with the uniform mention of that patriarch, 
in terms of commendation. But these terms are perfectly consistent with 
the proposition that he was a sinner, which may here be the exact sense of 
the original word. To the application of the phrase to Adam, it has been 
objected, that he was not peculiarly the father of the Jews. To this it may 
be answered, that if the guilt of the national progenitor would prove the point 
in question, much more would it be established by the fact of their belongin, 
toa guilty race. At the same time it may be considered as implied, that all 
their fathers who had since lived, shared in the original depravity, while the 
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term is still taken in its strict and full sense, as denoting the progenitor of 
all mankind.” (p, 86.) 


No doubt Abraham was a sinner, as “there is no man that 
liveth and sinneth not ;” but it is difficult to comprehend how 
this fact, or that of Adam’s transgression having been the oc- 
casion of the race becoming guilty, is a reason for “ giving up 
Jacob to the curse and Israel to reproaches.” Nor is it at all 
probable, that the father of the faithful would be placed in 
juxta-position with “rebels” by the same sacred writer, who 
elsewhere gives him the honorable appellation of the friend 
of Gop. 

We have already suggested that the prophetic language 
has often a comprehensive meaning, and is not to be limited 
to the single event which may have given rise to it, and which 
the prophet may seem to have most immediately in view. 
The author is disposed to apply the same principle to the 
phrase “ Jenovan’s servant,” which is of such frequent oc- 
currence in the later chapters of Isaiah. Although we can 
see no reason why so simple a phrase as this might not be 
used of any agent of Gop, from the lowest grade to the high- 
est, and thus be applied to an ordinary prophet, priest, or king, 
or figuratively to bodies of men composed of one or more of 
these classes of persons, or even to the nation or Church of Is- 
rael personified, or lastly to Messtan Himself as Gop’s great 
agent; yet an examination of its use, in this portion of the 
book does certainly favor the opinion, that it is often employed 
in a comprehensive sense, embracing the Messrax, in connec- 
tion with one or other of the individuals or classes before 
mentioned, of whom he stands as the distinguished Head, ihe 

facile princeps, 


“Such an hypothesis,” says our author, “is obscurely stated by some older 
writers, and may be more satisfactorily propounded thus, that by the servant 
of Jenovan in these later prophecies of Isaiah, we are to understand the 

hurch with its Head, or rather the Messtan with the Church, which is His 
body, sent by JEHovan to reclaim the world from its apostacy and ruin. 
This agrees exactly with the mission both of the Redeemer and His people, 
as described in Scripture, and accounts for all the variations which embar- 
rass the interpretation of the passage in question upon any more exclusive 
exegetical hypothesis. It is also favored by the analogy of Deut. xviii,* 
when the promised prophet, ———s to the be.. interpretation, is not 
Curist exclusively, but Curist as the head of the prophetic body, who pos- 
sessed his spirit. Another analogy is furnished by the use of the phrase, 
Abraham’s seed, both individually and collectively. He whom Paul describes 
as the seed of Abraham, and Moses as a prophet like unto himself, in a per- 





* To which might be added 2d Samuel, vii. 
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sonal, but not in an exclusive sense, is described by Isaiah as the servant of 
JeHovasH, in his own person, but not to the exclusion of his people, so far 
as they can be considered his co-workers or his representatives. Objections 
founded on the want of agreement between some of these descriptions and 
the recorded character of Israel, are connected with a superficial view of 
Israel considered simply as a nation and like other nations, except so far as 
it was ——— into external and fortuitous connection with the true religion. 
An essential feature in the theory proposed is, that this race was set apart 
and organized for a specific purpose, and that its national character is con- 
stantly subordinate to its ecclesiastical relation. . . . . . The appa- 
Trent violence of appiying the same descriptions to an individual person and 
a body, will be lessened by considering, that the former, that is, Carist, was 
in the highest and the truest sense, the servant of Jenovan and his Messen- 
ger to man, but that his body, Church or people, was and is a sharer in the 
same vocation, under the gospel, as an instrument or fellow-worker, undet 
the law as a type or representative of one who had not yet become visible. 
Hence the same things might be predicated to a great extent of both. As 
the Messtan was the servant and Messenger of God to the nations, so was 
Israel. If it be asked, how the different applications of this honorable title 
are to be distinguished, so as to avoid confusien or capricious inconsistency, 
the answer is as follows. When the terms are in their nature applicable 
both to Curist as the Head, and to the Church as the body, there is no need 
of distinguishing at all between them. Where sinful imperfection is im- 
plied in what is said, it must of course be applied to the body only. Where 
a freedom from such imperfeetion is implied, the language can have a direct 
and literal reference only to the Head, but may be considered as descriptive of 
the body, in so far as its idea or design is concerned, though not in reference 
to its actual condition. Lastly, when any thing is said implying Deity, or 
Infinite merit, the application to the Head becomes not only predominant, but 
exclusive. It may further be observed, that as the Church, according to this 
view of the matter, represents its Head, so it is represented by its leaders, 
whether prophets, priests, or kings ; and as all these functions were to meet 
in Curtst, so all of them may sometimes be particularly prominent in 
prophecy.” (pp. 50, 51.) 


The principle thus stated and developed would admit of 
much amplification and illustration, and is, we believe, the 
only one by which the application of man pessages of the 
Old Testament to our Lorp and His Gospel ia the New, can 
satisfactorily be explained. But to go into detail would lead 
us into discussions too protracted for the present notice ; al- 
though they might be both interesting and useful to the care- 
ful and intelligent reader of Holy Scripture. 

It would have given us much satisfaction to follow the 
learned commentator in those portions of Isaiah which have 
so often been appealed to in defence, not only of a literal re- 
establishment of the Jews in their own land, but also of a 
restoration of their temple, and a personal and visible reign in 
Jerusalem of King Messtau. But the subject would open be- 
fore us too wide a field. Cn this topic, Fredenese Alexander 
controverts the views of Dr. Henderson, as given in his late 
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work on Isaiah ;* and shows most conclusively, that their au- 
thor is not himself uniformly governed by those “ definite 
principles of interpretation,” which his theory assumes. That 
theory is, that “the future prosperity and glory of the Jews, 
when restored to a state of Church relation te Jesovan,”t is the 
main topic of the last seven chapters, and to support it, he does 
not hesitate to explain literally such passages as lx, 7, “I will 
glorify the house of my glory,” or as Alexander translates it, 
“ My house of beauty 1 will beautify,” and also verse 13, “The 
glory of Lebanon shall come to thee,” &c. 

On the form of these texts, we shall do no more at present, 
than quote the concluding remarks of the Professor, without 
a word of comment. 


“ Grotius supposes this prediction to have been literally verified in Herod’s 
temple. Gesenius and the other Germans easily dispose of it as a fanatical 
anticipation. It is much more embarrassing to those who make the passage 
a prediction of the future restoration of the Jews, and the future splendor of 
the literal Jerusalem. Some of the most intrepid writers of this class consist- 
ently apply their fundamental principle of literal interpretation, and believe 
that the Mosaic ritual, or something like it, is to be restored. But such in- 
terpreters as J. D. Michaelis and Henderson, who can not go to this length, 
are obliged to own that spiritual services are here represented under forms 
and titles borrowed from the old dispensations. ‘ Whatever the descendants 
of those oriental tribes may possess shall be cheerfully placed at the dispo- 
sal of the restored Jews. There shall be no want of any thing that is re- 
quired for the full restoration of divine worship, when the Mosque of Omar 
shall give place toa new temple to be erected for the celebration of the ser- 
vices of that ministration which exceedeth in glory.’t This is the literal 
interpretation of a school which will not allow Israel to mean the Church or 
chosen people, as such considered, but insists upon its meaning the nation 
of the Jews! The picture which this interpretation makes the prophet draw, 
may well be called a mixed one, consisting of a literal Jerusalem, literal cara- 
vans and camels, but a figurative altar, figurative victims, and amaterial 
temple to be built upon the siteof the old one, for a spiritual worship, exclu- 
sive of the very rites which it is here predicted shall be solemnly performed 
there. Of such a figment upon such a subject, we may say, with more 
than ordinary emphasis, credat Judeus Appella! On the other hand, the 
prophecy explains itself to those who believe that the ancient Israel is still 
-7 > and that the Jews as a nation form no part of it.” (pp. 378, 
379. 


On the other passage, our author says: 
“ Even Grotius, as Vitringa has observed, was ashamed to rest in the ma- 


terial sense of this description, and has made it so far tropical as to denote 
the conquest of many parts of Syria by the Jews. But Henderson goes 


Commentary, &c. By the Rev. E. Henderson, D. Ph., &c. Lond. 8vo. 1840. 
+ Page 415. t Henderson, p. 419. 
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back to ground which even Grotius could not occupy, and understands the 
verse not only of material trees, but of material timber. ‘A literal temple 
or house of worship being intended, the ony MUST BE literally under- 
stood. From all that appears to be the state of Palestine in regard to wood, 
supplies from Lebanon will be as necessary as they were when the ancient 
temple was constructed.’”* 


The weakness of such a literal exposition needs no expo- 
sure. The Professor remarks, that it “may be worthily com- 
pared with the use of the same text to justify the ‘dressing of 
Churches’ at the festival of Christmas.” Certainly, if any are 
simple enough to rest the justification of such a practice, solely 
on this text. But we had always thought that its justification 
lay in our natural feelings, which show their joyous emotion 
by some external correspondent act. Indeed, we may say, 
that it is the same sentiment which leads to “the dressing of 
Churches at the festival of Christmas,” that prompts the in- 
spired prophet to represent vegetable nature in its most beau- 
tiful forms, as contributing to show forth those feelings of joy, 
which the glorious occasion that he predicts would naturally 
elicit. While we knew that the text had been accommodated 
to illustrate the usage, we never dreamed that any had been 
weak enough to suppose it necessary to employ this text in 
order to justify a practice, so natural, beautiful, and expres- 
sive. We suspect that our excellent author is somewhat under 
the influence of what we before alluded to. (See p. 41.) 

The readers of Professor Alexander’s work will see, that 
he has not altered the form of our English translation of Isa- 
iah, but has retained the usual divisions into chapters. He 
observes, that the “perpetual recurrence of the same great 
themes in various combinations, makes the mere divisions of 
the chapters a comparatively unimportant matter,” and that 
they are merely “arbitrary, though convenient breaks in a 
continued composition, not materially differing from the para- 
graphs now used in every modern book. The true course is, 
to make use of the common divisions as convenient pauses, 
but to read and expound the text as one continuous discourse.” 
(pp. 197, 198.) But, inasmuch as the one discourse does un- 
doubtedly treat of distinct subjects, some of its prophecies 
relating to Israel and Judah, others to Assyria, others to Bab- 
ylon, others to Egypt, and others again to the Church in va- 
rious aspects and conditions, and therefore some division be- 
comes absolutely necessary; it does appear to us that it 
would have been better to divide the book according to a ju- 





* Henderson, p. 420. 
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di wus view ol those lop 5, and not t hi ive fi !) wed impli 
citly our English chapters, which often dissever what is in 
reality closely connected, and join together what has no con- 
tinuity of thought or subject. Where the English “ para- 
graphs” are injudicious, such improvement as may serve to 
put the sense in a clearer light, is certainly desirab le. 

We are also inclined to think, as we have already intimated, 
that the intrinsic value of the work would not be diminished 
if the accomplished author had omitted much of the unfounded 
and fanciful exposition which he has introduced, and given at 
once the true grammatical meaning of the text. It is proper, 
we are aware, to exhibit some matter of this sort as history 
of the interpretation, and also as development of other 
views than those which an expositor may himself prefer. 
Still, however, it is well to give them moderately, lest the 
reader’s mind become confused, not to say disgusted, at the 
exhibition of pitiable extravagance. We should be glad to 
see, in a small volume, a translation of Isaiah, divided accord- 
ing to the sense, and accompanied by notes necessary simply to 
explain the prophet, and to put the reader in possession of such 
leading views, as have in their intrinsic worth a claim on his 
consideration. 

Our attention has been so greatly absorbed by the matter 
of the commentary, that we have paid but little attention to 
the style and manner. In several places we like the phrase- 
ology of our old English translation better than that substi- 
tuted by the professor, who occasionally employs words not 
sanctioned by good authority. “O Zion, that bringest good 
tidings, O Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings,” is certainly 
preferable to “ bringer of good news, Zion, bringer of good 
news, Jerusalem” ! (p. 8;) and “them that sit in darkness,” to 
“the dwellers in darkness,” (p. 57.) “Iam Jenovan, whose 
waiters shall not be ashamed,” is somewhat ludicrous, even 
with the help of the parenthesis, (“or hopers, i. e., those who 
trust in him ;” p. 196.) A similar objection lies against such 
language as “thy strivers,” (p. 196,) and “ saith thy pitier, Je- 
Hovan,” (p. 286.) We select these instances as among the 
most remarkable. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend this work to the 
younger Clergy and to students of theology. The only du- 
rable foundation of a true system of divinity is laid in the 
Holy Scriptures, and, therefore, they must be studied in the 
original, by the aid of all those exegetical and other helps 
which divine Providence hath furnished. We shall cherish 
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the hane that thic “fret erontrihyntinn ¢ tha etnrae af earrad 

: 
learning,”* 
a reception, as to encourage hin to devote his time and talents 
to the illustration of other books of the sacred volume 


made by the author, may meet with so welcome 


* Preface, p. iv 
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POETRY AND THE CHURCH. 


Art. III. Christian Ballads. 12mo. Hartford, Henry S. 
Parsons ; New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1847. 


Tuts is a new edition of an old favorite, with sundry addi- 
tions in the shape of fresh Ballads, which, considered as a 
whole, are fully equal, and in some respects superior to the 
original collection. Since their first publication in 1839, the 
Christian Ballads have been attracting a growing circle of 
readers, who have written many of them on their hearts, 
there to abide in company with certain choice words of good 
men departed, and of others still living, but associated in idea 
with the dead. Their reputation has thus passed, in some 
measure beyond the power of the Reviewer, and will be little 
affected by any thing we shall say in praise or blame. But 
the publication of a new and enlarged edition, affords an op- 
portunity, which we will not allow to pass without saying a 
few words concerning the principles involved in Mr. Coxe’s 
productions, and hiis capacity for realizing his ideal to a far 
greater extent than he has yet done. In doing this, we shall be 
compelled to cast a hasty glance at the past history and future 
prospects of poetry, and its bearings on the Church and soci- 
ety. The train ot thought we shall pursue, though familiar 
to the mind imbued with Catholic principles, is nevertheless 
slow in gaining the acceptance of the literary world. 

Himself a trophy of the triumphant progress of Catholi- 
cism, and of its power over the earnest and truth-seeking 
mind of youth, our author, from the first moment of his com- 
prehending the Christian Faith in its fullness, seems to have 
devoted to that Faith, the fervor of a warm and affectionate 
heart, and all the powers of a strong and discriminating in- 
tellect, which had been now ushered into the presence, and 
brought into the possession of that which can most enthrall 
the heart and rouse the energies of the mind. It is a blessing 
few can duly estimate, to have been born under the maternal 
shelter of the Church, and to have known no other teaching ; 
yet one might almost envy the rush of feeling and devotion 
which quickens the pulse of the hereditary errorist, when Gop 
first enables him to cry, Eureka, 1 have found thee, City of 
the soul! Something akin to this we all know, when the film 
drops from the eye, and we find ourselves standing upon holy 
ground, beside the ever-burning, unconsuming bush. The 
volume before us seems evidently the product of this feeling. 
The composition of the Ballads, is, indeed, ascribed by the 
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author, in the dedication, to the request or the influence of 
friendship; but it was in reality, delight for the full discern- 
ment of religious truth, which— 

“ As birds put on their own attire— 

As shells o’er sea nymphs grow,” — 
clothed itself instinctively with song, and gave birth to a book 
of careless verses, which will outlive some that have been 
more carefully composed. 

Mr. Coxe entered the Church at a period when her true 
principles were set forth and defended with a clearness and 
power unprecedented in late years, and when, as a conse- 
quence, they were held with a firmness of grasp and a fervency 
of spirit, which we trust will long animate the members of 
our communion. With the intuition natural to the poetic 
mind, he assumed, at once, that true position, which admits 
neither of advance nor retrogradation, though of an ever 
deepening, subjective development: and receiving thus from 
the Church a wisdom not his own, discoursed in song with a 
curious mixture of the stern thoughtfulness of age, and the 
exhilaration of boyhood, exemplifying the words of David, 
“T have more understanding than my teachers, for thy testi- 
monies are my study. I am wiser than the aged; because 
I keep thy commandments.” It was evident to him that 
Curist demands of us all our powers, of whatsoever na- 
ture; and hence, that if he wrote poetry at all 





|, it must be 
Christian poetry ; and moreover, that from the Church alone 
could he obtain the key note which was to give internal har- 
mony to his song. It is asad thought, that the greater portion 
of human literature, in its present shape, is the result of de- 
fective views of truth and duty. Where would have been 
the plays of Shakspeare, or even the novels and poems of 
Scott, had religion, and its call for the undivided surrender of 
our faculties to Gop, come home in power to their hearts? 
Their genius would not, indeed, have been lost to the world, 
but the evidences and fruits of its existence would have been 
very different. Shakspeare may have possessed as great 
natural powers as St. Paul. Had he possessed St. Paul’s 
principles, even without his inspiration, would he have writ- 
ten for the theater, instead of serving the Church; or relied 
mainly on his own observation of man and nature for his 
knowledge of both? He would have felt, with our author, 
that the province of the Poet is to “ praise the Beauty of Ho- 
liness ;” and that the true source of his inspiration is to be 
found in “the Catholic Religion,” which “having the same 
original with nature, is in perfect harmony with it, and shares 
VOL. L.—NO. I. Z 
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its poetic element. Curist in the Church, is the center and 
interpretation of all earthly things, giving an unity and design 
to outward objects, and to the faculties of the mind, which, 
without, must be vainly sought. Human genius, undirected 
by this great truth, can never find its true expression—never 
reach that goal at which it instinctively aims. By a feeling 
common to the bard and his auditors, which we should be 
loth to consider wholly visionary, the poet has from the ear- 
liest times been regarded as occupying an intermediate posi- 
tion between the spiritual and visible worlds—ésows xu av- 
bpwrors asdsew—and as interpreting to mankind those deep 
mysteries of their nature which connect them with a higher 
grade of being. In all rude countries the poet has had a tra- 
ditionally sacred character, and even when society lost men- 
tal hold of the idea, there still lingered a verbal recognition 
of it, though faint and profane. Wide spread popular opin- 
ions, though they may sink into superstition, have generally 
some foundation in fact. The poetic is emphatically the 
truthful, and the truth loving condition of the mind. It ele- 
vates a man above the prejudices of sect, the passions of 
party, the imperfect notions of a dark and barbaric age; and 
compels him to give utterance to some, at least, of those in- 
nate principles of our nature, which, being graven by the 
hand of Gop alike on all bosoms, must find a response in all, 
and be in as strict harmony with the universe as with the 
heart. Hence is it, that Catholicism finds witnesses to its 
truth in the poets of every age and clime; and that the 
Church, in her educational system, has not disdained to use 
the great ancient masters of the lyre, as instruments in mould- 
ing the minds of her choicest youth into the perception and 
love, of the true, the beautiful, the saintly, and the heroic. 
Hence it is, that in that one of the old philosophers, in whom 
the poetic element was most richly developed, the “ Divine 
Plato,” may be traced not only a marvellous congruity with 
the general principles of Revelation, but a startling insight, 
which wisest men have scarcely hesitated to deem prophetic, 
into that mystery of mysteries, the nature of Gop, and into 
the objective existence of the Catholic Church, its institu- 
tions, ritual, discipline, its origin, tendency, aims, and ends. 
Hence was it that Milton, the poet, was such a different man 
from Milton, the rebel politician and heretical controversial- 
ist—in the one character overflowing with Catholic instincts, 
affections and tastes—in the other, animated with a preter- 
natural hatred, befitting the denizens of his own Pandemo- 
nium, for the just restraints of ecclesiastical law, and the au- 
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thority of the Christian ministry ; and hence, the involuntary 
alliance in thought which some must confess to, and which 
were it not for this principle would be profane, between the 
Bible and Shakspeare. We recognize in the true Poet, a 
spokesman not wholly of earth, who, like a messenger from 
above, can “ read to us our wants and feelings, and comfort us 
by the very reading, who can make us feel that there is a 
higher life than this daily one, and a brighter world than that 
we see.” So far is poetry from being akin to the fabulous, as 1s 
often represented by superficial persons, who with an unin- 
tentional sarcasm are styled matter of fact men, that just in 
proportion as it is worthy of the name, it assumes the form, 
and clothes itself in the vestments of Eternal Truth. 

The perception of this prophetic mission of the poet, was 
far clearer in rude times, and in Christendom prior to the soul- 
narrowing divisions which we have now to lament, than it 
has been during the last two or three hundred years ; during 
which literature has been pampered into beauty of external 
form, under the influence of a sensual civilization, with com- 
paratively little regard to its higher and more spiritual uses. 
The aide ca of the ancients, until the invasion of an Epi- 
curean infidelity, was very different from the heartless invo- 
cation of the muse that has succeeded it, even in Christian 
lands. The one was the acknowledgment of a great prin- 
ciple, the dependence of man on Divine assistance for the due 
enlightening of his mind—the other is a ribald mockery of 
sacred influences, committed perhaps thoughtlessly and 
through force of custom, but no less a mockery, and blind 
deification of the faculties of the human intellect. Milton, 
with true Catholic feeling, deemed prayerful study of things 
sacred, his meetest preparation for the great work of song to 
be accomplished when years and power ripened—although its 
very theme was then unknown—and when he approached his 
task in earnest, it was from the 

“ Spirit that does prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure,” 


that he sought instruction. In turning over the pages of mod- 
ern poetry from the time of Charles II, notwithstanding the 
many noble productions with which we meet, there is every 
where visible a painful indefiniteness of purpose. The pos- 
sessors of the divine gift, seem, for the most part, like men 
endowed with a priceless treasure, which they know not how 
to use; and which, therefore, they pervert and squander. 
This abuse of the talent which was lodged with them caused 
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in many cases, a mental misery most eminent, and an abject 
poverty of soul. Great exc eptions will rise to the mind. 
Thomson, Akenside, Cowper, the quaint but holy Herbert, 
Young, Beattie and others; but as a general rule in the men- 
tal dimness oceasioned by the obscuration of the Church, the 
man of genius was left without a clue to guide his steps even 
morally aright. He felt his vocation to be an honorable one, 
while seduced by ill-governed passions, he often disgraced it 
in practice. Inclined to assume an oracular tone, he had no 
revelation to deliver. Scintillations of truth escaped him, 
but they were mingled with the lurid flashes of human error. 
What Christian does not mourn over the fallen Swift; a man 
of eminent originality and imagination, but whose soul, not- 
withstanding his sacred office, seemed habitually under the 
influence of the most brutish fancies. Poets and men of let- 
ters wrote at random; without any fixed principle and object 
in life, save to build up a reputation; little caring what was 
their theme, so that it gave scope to the imagination, allowed 
of embellishment, and was pleasing to the publisher and the 
public. Pope, for instance, in a moral essay, or a licentious 
ode, was equally happy, and equally at home ; as mellifluous 
in his pruriences, asin his divinity, in January and May, as in 
an Eclogue on the Messtau ; and the arm, which at the hour 
of death, his distempered fancy saw protruding from the wall, 
as if to grasp him, may be no inapt image of the inner work 
of conscience at the remembrance of his prostituted powers. 
The office of the poet sank almost into the mere effort to say 
brilliant things, harmoniously, no matter what was the sub- 
ject ; and the Bible was ransacked for language and imagery 
to adorn a page, which was often polluted with the very 
dregs of protanity and vice. Few dreamt of imputing to a 
writer the religious sentiments expressed casually in his 
works, any more than to the opera singer the devotion of her 
Sunday Psalm. Both were artists; things sacred and pro- 
fane, merely materials to be beautified by their touch. Un- 
reality became the order of the day. Dress, manners, archi- 
tecture shared in the depravation of religion and literature, 
and a hopeless artificiality overspread society. 

But even then, through the dense mist came mutterings of 
a rising storm and angry flashes, and there were heavings of 
the underneath waters. Men began to speak fearfully 
earnest, whether for good or for evil, and when the conti- 
nental Revolution came upon the world, as Alison says, not 
like a transient wave, but “ with the full burst of all the bil- 
lows of the Atlantic, wafted by tempests from a distant 
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shore,” there was an end to the starched affectation of the 
past, to bag wigs in dress, and pastorals in poetry. The 
world rose to war, and cleared the ground for action. While 
armies were contending in the field, principles were battling 
in the heart, and good men buckled on their spiritual armor, 
awkwardly at first, as a thing to which they were unaccus- 
tomed, and seized their weapons, sometimes a wrong one, but 
with a resolution to achieve something for Gon’s glory, and 
human good. Wordsworth has somewhere said, “ Destruc- 
tion is Gop’s daughter,” and been sneered at for so saying. 
But his meaning is a truism, viz: that Gop educes good from 
seeming evil, and, from the unhallowed contentions of men, 
the immediate results of which are His temporal judgments 
on crime, He draws permanent benefit to the race. The hu- 
man mind seems generally to have risen to its highest eleva- 
tion in periods of social convulsion. Name some intellectual 
colossus, at least, in the ranks of the poet, and you can hardly 
fail to stumble on the unsheathed sword. The early troubles 
of Greece gave rise to Homer, whether he were one or 
many—the age of the Peloponesian war, was the age of Soc- 
rates, Plato, Zenophon, Thucydides—Demosthenes and Aris- 
totle were contemporary with Alexander—Virgil and Cicero 
with the Cesarian strife—the meediaval perturbations of Italy 
produced Dante and Petrarch—Shakspeare and Spencer 
grace the period of the Armada, and the Queen of Scots— 
Milton and the Commonwealth are identical in thought—and 
from the last terrible political earthquake, whose rockings we 
still feel, emerged a host of bright names, which, were the 
history of the age expunged from the world’s annals, would 
enable after tines to discern by their works, all the jarring 
elements in politics, theology, and social life, reflected as in 
a mirror. To all the great poets of the period, however dif- 
fering in creed or character—Wordsworth, Southey, Crabbe, 
Coleridge, Scott, Campbell, Rogers, Shelly, and Byron, and 
we may include a writer of another country who preceded 
them—the prose poet of France, “the self-torturing sophist, 
wild Rosseau,”—there is one common principle, which had 
previously been so little developed in secular literature, that 
it came upon them almost with the power of a revelation— 
we mean the sense of a mysterious sympathy and connection 
between man and nature. It operated differently upon them, 
according to the bent of their dispositions. Some, it sent to 
discontented self-communings, amid waves and mountains, 
with bosoms embittered against their kind, the bond with 
whom, they were nevertheless unable to break, though for 
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ever complaining of the irretrievable disorganization of so- 
ciety, and drawing with mocking hand dark pictures of the 
passions. Some, it set to work to repeople historic scenes, 
with the vividly imaged forms of the departed, who once 
moved among them ; in others, it gave birth to the idea of an 
universal bond existing for humanity not only socially, but 
spiritually. Thus Wordsworth, assuming the oracular tone 
of one who revealed a great unacknowledged truth, says— 


“ My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
- « . + . . tothe external man 
Is fitted, and how exquisitely too 
The external world is fitted to the mind, 
And the creation (by no lower name - 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish.” 


To many, this seemed like insane mysticism ; and the noble 
work of song which it ushered in, (nobler than Paradise 
Lost, because more philosophic and Christian, while equally 
harmonious,) was designated by the caustic, but unthinking 
Byron, 

“ A drowsy, powzy poem, called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion.” 


But here was the enunciation of a new principle, which 
was yet, because a principle, as old as the creation—even as 
the law of love is both old and new at the same time,—a 
principle that is destined utterly to revolutionize the ideas of 
mankind concerning poetry; and to place the man who first 
clearly expressed it, immeasurably above his rhyming critic. 
For if the universe is stored with types and resemblances ex- 
quisitely fitted by the hand of Gop to spiritual realities exist- 
ing in the mind—if the one is but the counterpart of the other 
—if the mind is an immaterial world, and the world a mate- 
rial mind, enigmatically reflecting, as in a mirror, that Divine 
mind in whose image man is created—-then the true poet is 
not he who merely possesses rhythmical sweetness, and the 
power of tricking out narratives of the passions, be they dark 
or gentle in the meretricious ornament of random metaphors— 
but he, who, standing on the apex of divine philosophy, and 
looking at nature and the mind and destiny of man, with eye 
illuminated by revelation, is able to read himself and to inter- 
pret to his fellow men, in language musical through the high 
converse of his soul with truth, the mystic characters there 
traced by the Almighty hand. In other words, Poetry is a 
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science, as well as mathematics or astronomy. It is an art 
in relation to its mechanical composition,—a science in rela- 
tion to its inner, symbolical meaning. In its highest forms, 
the figures with which it is embellished, are not the chance 
creations of a discursive fancy, but profound truths. Such 
is the poetry of the Holy Scripture, whose similes are ser- 
mons, with a meaning going deep below the letter, and point- 
ing us to the will of the Most High, written on all things we 
behold. Now in the science of poetry, every writer must be 
deficient, whose mind is not thrown into the mould (vrororodis) 
of the Divine mind. With all that is captivating in melody 
and imagination, there will be lacking in his productions 
depth and moral truthfulness. His words will serve rather 
to amuse the idle, than to instruct the wise. He will fall 
short of that prophet character, which the common sense of 
mankind has ascribed to the poet. 

This great principle of the harmony between the mind and 
the universe, which enters into all the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, and is partially developed in cold sculpture-like pre- 
cision by Butler, made Wordsworth and his colleagues, while 
only dimly seen by them, rhapsodists of Liberty and Panti- 
socary, but as it rose in colossal clearness above the mists of 
earthly passions, it revealed 

“ Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul” — 


the vision of a Heavenly Kingdom upon earth, the spiritual 
home of redeemed humanity. For, if the individual mind 
had its counterpart in nature, and with that is blended to- 
gether in unity with Gop—then Gop has established a bond 
for the race ; and there seems an absolute necessity for an all- 
embracing spiritual dominion adapted to the common wants 
of the universal soul of man. Ill-understood at first, as pure 
abstract truth always is, but daily gaining a stronger hold 
upon the thoughtful few, this philosophic poetry, a poetry gov- 
erned like that of scripture, by scientific rules, has been made 
by providence a mighty element in the movement going for- 
ward in the Church and in society; and re-acted upon by it, 
has gained precision, perspicuity and depth; and is leading 
thousands who are unconscious of it, to the comprehension 
and adoption of Divine truth in its fullness. The poet’s task 
is daily becoming more elevated and responsible, since he has 
assumed that true position, of which even heathen reason had a 
faint perception, though it could not realize its holy greatness, 
—that of a Divine Teacher in subordination to the Church ; 
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one, who, by the constitution of his mind, is more susceptible 
than others to the impressions of external truth, and more 
ready in unfolding the deeper analogies between nature and 
grace. Such is the ground taken by Mr. Coxe. He stands 
before us in conjunction with Bishop Mant, Keble, Williams, 
and others, in advance of the Wordsworthian theory, viewing 
in the Church, her Sacraments, Creeds, and liturgical servi- 
ces, and in the Holy Scriptures, of which she is keeper, the 
Divine mould of mind, by which the poet can realize his tra- 
ditionally imputed inspiration. 

Concerning the artistical merits of the little volume before 
us, we may speak with decision, and in the full persuasion 
that our readers will agree with us. As to its defects we 
shall be more diffident, since they consist in matters of which 
the feeling and taste are judges. Instinct with doctrinal accu- 
racy, vivid in conception, clear in expression, musical and ani- 
mated, true to the symbolism of nature and the Divine Word, 
into which they slide with such easy grace, that many read- 
ers would not suspect the deeper meaning which spring up 
from the words as from the living fountain, the Christian 
Ballads possess most of the excellencies of genuine Catholic 
poetry; and give promise of richer fruits, in after years. 
From the first page to the last there is a warmth and vigor 
rarely met with in religious poetry. In this respect, Mr. 
Coxe excells Bishop Mant, and reminds us of Keble and the 
sainted Heber, although he lacks the condensation of the first, 
and the chastened sobriety of the other two, at least, in the early 
Ballads. The sonnets of Bishop Mant which are destitute of 
this enthusiastic glow, are, in consequence, not generally esti- 
mated in the manner that their wonderful depth, compression 
and comprehensiveness deserve. But whoever studies them, 
will find the matured fruits of years of thought, the ultimate 
conclusions of divinely enlightened human wisdom. Mr. 
Coxe possesses a different species of condensation, which is 
ever the truest mark of the poet; the power of throwing 
great truths into a few terse, unelaborated words, which 
cleave tothe memory. “Human love baptized,” for instance, 
must live, and so also must the lines— 

“The holy Church 
That o’er our life presides, 


The birth, the bridal, and the grave 
And many an hour besides.” 


Few qualities conduce more to the effect and popularity of 
poetry, than the warmth to which we have alluded. Like 
impassioned oratory, it seizes on the mind, and blinds the 
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judgment to blemishes for which it in a great measure 
atones. The Ballads, as must be the case, with short compo- 
sitions ranging over a series of years, are very unequal in 
merit. One defec t of the early Ballads, to which the author 
alludes in the preface, if that can be called a defect, which 
was their chief charm to many readers, is their excessive 
liveliness and exhilaration, a thing quite different from reli- 
gious fervor. They exhibit Catholic truth colored by the 
gayety of those youthful feelings, which throw a roseate 
light on all around, rather than in the calm but not uncheer- 
ful solemnity of its own nature. Catholicism has its cheerful 
side, bathed in the radiance of such peace as the world knows 
not—but it is the cheerfulness of harnessed warriors on the 
battle-field, of wrecked and rescued mariners w eeping over 
friends beneath the billow, of pilgrims with Olivet in their 
eye, while toiling along the via dolorosa, under the burden of 
the cross. As Keble says; 
“'There is an awe in mortals joy 
A deep mysterious fear ;” 


or in the words of Archdeacon Manning: “ There is a se- 
verity in the perfection of bliss. It is severe because it is 
perfect, as Gop is awful in his perfections.” It is the appa- 
rent predominance of another feeling which deprives the first 
Ballads of the depth and calm power which should pertain to 
Christian poetry, as they do to the Catholic ritual. There is 
fervor, solemnity, rapture in the liturgy, but no liveliness. 
To illustrate our meaning from the Ballads themselves, com- 
pare the following lines, than which we know none more 
noble, sweet, and sober : 


“ Our mother, the Church, hath never a child 

To honor before the rest ; 

But she singeth the same for mighty kings 
And the veriest babe on the breast; 

And the Bishop goes down to his narrow bed 
As the ploughman’s child is Jaid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark browed serf 
And the chief in his robe arrayed :” 


with other stanzas in the style of— 


“ A lay, a lay good Christians, 
I have a tale to tell, 
Though I have ne’er a palmer’s staff, 
Nor hat with scallop shell.” 
The beautiful Ballad of Dreamland, of which these words 
are the commencement, would, in our opinion, be greatly im- 
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proved by the omission of the first, second, and last stanzas, 
which are not only light in their tone, but take off the atten- 
tion from the subject to the author. It should begin with— 
“In Dreamland once I saw a Church, 

Amid the trees it —_ 
imitating the “in medias res,” simplicity of John Bunyan’ — 
“As I walked through the wilderness of this world I saw,” 
&c. We hurry over the “Tile ego qui quondam,” of Virgil, 
to get at the “arma virum-que cano.” An Epic does not 
need a preface, much less a Ballad. 

It was with great pleasure that on opening a volume of se- 
lected poetry, recently published in England, containing 
pieces by the best writers of the mother land in the present 
day, we observed foremost in the list of selections, the beau- 
tiful Ballad entitled, “ Vigils,” and further on, the lines upon 
“Western Missions,” appropriately, but quaintly, called 
“Wetdmenster.” These were silent evidences that the name 
and genius of the youthful poet of the American Church were 
rearing themselves a home in the hearts and memories of 
English Churchmen; and adding another link to the daily 
strengthening chain that binds together those two branches of 
the Church Catholic, upon whose according labors, the Provi- 
dence of Gop seems now to have placed the determination of 
the future destinies of Christendom. But the nature of the 
selections forms also a tacit criticism upon the volume before 
us. The Ballads referred to, are two of the original collec- 
tion, which have least of the individual in them, and are 
richest in the solemn symbolism of the Church and nature. 
In this respect, the additional Ballads are, generally speaking, 
not only unexceptionable, which is feeble praise, but deeply 
imbued “ with the modest splendor, the unassuming state, the 
mild majesty, the sober pomp” which Mr. Coxe tells us, in 
the words of Burke, “are the characteristics of the Anglican 
ritual, which the Ballads aspire to illustrate.” We would es- 
pecially instance “ Daily Service,” “ Christening,” “ The Cal- 
endar,” “Scotland,” “Seabury’s Mitre,” “ Nashotah,” and 
“The Church’s Daughter,” which all manifest poetic abilities 
of the highest order. The lines— 

* Oh, if there be a sight on earth 

That makes good angels smile, 

*T is when a soul of mortal birth 
Is washed from mortal guile ; 

When some repentant childof Eve’s 
In age, is born anew; 

Or when in life’s first buds and leaves 

Falls the baptismal dew,”— 
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might easily be mistaken for Keble’s. We quote the follow- 
ing stanzas on the daily service, not only on account of their 
exquisite beauty and truthfulness, but asa noble exemplification 
of the harmony between the Church, the mind, and nature. 


“ When the gorgeous day begins 

In the world’s remotest east, 

And the sun his pathway wins, 
Bringing back some glorious feast ; 

There, forestalling fears and sin, 
Kneels the faithful English priest ; 

There the altar glitters fair 

Spread for Eucharistic prayer. 


“ And as each meridian line, 
Gains the travelled sun that day, 
Still begin those rites divine, 
Still new priests begin to pray ; 
Still are blessed the bread and wine, 
Still one prayer salutes his ray ; 
Continent and ocean round 
Rolls the tided wave of sound. 


“Then at last the praired west, 
Sees the festal light appear, 
And Nashotah’s clerks from rest, 
Early rise, their song to rear; 
Gird they then the snowy vest, 
Raise they then the anthem clear; 
Anthems in the east, that rose, 
Girded earth, and then must close. 


“ But when, there, the holy light 

Fades adown their west afar, 

And begins the vesper rite, 
Faithful as the vesper star, 

Then, just then, has passed the night 
Where our eastern altars are ; 

And another daylight fair 

Wakes a new earth-girding prayer.” 

If the English language contains many lines which partake 
more of the simple, solemn beauty of nature and the Church 
than these, we have yet tomeet them. They would do honor 
to the pen of any poet, living or dead. There are, however, 
many passages of which we can not thus speak, as for example : 

“ But call me a Jew or a Pagan, 
I’d pray the good Lorp to forgive, 
And in heart and in spirit a Christian, 
’T is so, I would die and would live.” 
Again— 
“ So I prayed, and went on in my way, 
Blessing Gop for the Church He hath given ; 
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My steed on his journey was gay, 

So was I on my journey to Heaven.” 

and, 
* As I joined in the throng from the village 
That were keeping St. Barthelmy’s day, 
And passed along with a how-d’ye 

And festival greeting to pay ;” 
lines all amiable in sentiment, but below Mr. Coxe’s powers, 
prosaic, and monotonously faulty in versification. In fact, 
there is a “ fatal facility” about Ballad writing, as Byron has 
somewhere remarked of octo-syllabic verse, which, without 
special care makes it degenerate into diffuse sing-song. It 
may be the jingle accompanying the Ballad which gives to 
some of the contents of this volume a sprightliness which we 
dislike, and which detracts from the solemnity of religious 
sentiments. If the sonnet be overtame on the one hand, com- 
mon ballad verse is too lively on the other, for the meet pre- 
sentation of Catholic truth; whose severe sobriety requires 
that it should be penned in language that makes the mind 
think, and the tongue move slow, rather than in words which 
admit of being trolled to the tune of some lively ditty. The 
beauty of holiness can best be portrayed and praised in the 
Cathedral-like verse of Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, or in 
the more musical numbers of Pope, Goldsmith, Crabbe, and 
Campbell. 

Ballad verse is pleasing and simple, and there is something 
in it which catches the ear of the many, and ensures a pres- 
ent popularity; but it is not the species of writing best cal- 
culated for endurance, or for the expression of exalted religious 
sentiment. It is destitute of that inherent strength which 
gives to higher orders of composition, that tenacious grasp 
upon the mind which generation after generation can not 
shake off. We are firmly persuaded, that the age generally 
is in fault, in the desertion of the full, rich, condensed har- 
mony of our great poets, which has been given up, at the 
very moment when, after the struggle of centuries, the Eng- 
lish language has been developed into its ultimate and Augus- 
tan perfection. Mr. Coxe has followed, we imagine, rather 
the taste of the times, than his own, since he gives abundant 
evidence of his power to do justice to more classic modes of 
writing. The Church should have the best of every thing— 
carved work, cedar and vermillion, as well in her literature as 
in her temples. What we desire to see, is Catholic truth, indi- 
ted by genius, in classic numbers. 

One only fault more have we to find, and that is with the 
use of such words as “ yestreen” and “ countree,” which from 
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modern lips, even in poetry, savor of affectation. Let every 
age speak its own language. We have dwelt upon blemishes 
of this kind, because we consider them the result of a wrong 
principle, being likened by our author, in the preface, to the 
moss and ivy that cling round a pointed arch, giving to poetry 
more of “Gothic roughness” than of “Doric delicacy ;” “and 
having, therefore, the merit of being in keeping with the archi- 
tectural symbolism of our Holy Faith.” Now the Church is 
never rough in her architecture where she can avoid it, but 
delights in giving to her sanctuaries a minute delicacy of en- 
richment, unknown to the Grecian temple. It is her poverty, 
and not her will consents to the curtailment of one particle of 
foliaged tracery. Up in the hidden height where corbel, 
boss, and pendant lurk, she carves her net-work tracery for 
Gop, though scarcely human eye can see it; and the ivy 
that gathers round her portals, is the handwork, not of the 
architect, but of time and nature—and instead, therefore, of 
being in keeping with the intentional roughness of poetic com- 
position—rather represents the ever fresh and clinging affec- 
tions, which as centuries roll on, surround those who build 
the lofty rhyme for Gop. Mr. Coxe has thrown so much 
vigor, thought, and melody into a species of writing, which 
even in the hand of genius is apt to become careless scribbling, 
that we should hail with joy any future production of his pen 
thrown into a more classic mould. 

Deeming the poetic faculty, when properly cultivated, and 
accompanied with a life of study, prayer, action and self-de- 
nial—to be no evanescent fire of youth, but a divine light 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day, and even 
in age and nature’s decline, is as the sun when he goeth 
down in his strength, serenely majestic amid clouds—we have 
spoken freely of Mr. Coxe’s earlier verses ; neither praising 
what we can not admire, nor defrauding of its just tribute 
what is commendable. We trust often to meet him again in 
more sustained, because maturer efforts. With his genius and 
elevated views of the province of the poet, it can scarcely 
be, but that he will write something which mankind, or rather, 
the Church, “ will not willingly let die.” 

And now, a word, before we conclude, concerning the fu- 
ture. It is to that, that we confidently look for the highest 
creations of poetry. The “Te Deum” and the “Gloria” dis- 
course sweeter music to the ear, than the opera, or the ora- 
torio; and thus we conceive that Catholic poetry is capable of 
taking a higher flight than the poetry of the passions, with its 
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harlot gaudiness, or even the religious poetry which is not in- 
stinct with the true spirit of Revelation. The imaginative 
magnificence of Milton, more at home in hell than heaven— 
the purgatorial terrors of Dante, the embattled pomp of Tasso, 
the heathen philosophy of Pope, the Mantuan strains of Thom- 
son, are none of them in the exact harmony of things, for 
want of the Divine vmororesi, which an uncorrupted Faith 
can alone yield. As for such men as Byron and Shelly, who 
surrendered to Satan what was given to sing the praises of 
Gop, it is not in Epicurean voluptuousness, or lava-like out- 
pourings of passion, to save them from neglect. Society will 
more and more ask of the poet what he means; and if he has 
no meaning, or a bad one, will turn from him; as little rel- 
ishing to see the evil of the heart decked in flowers, as the 
filth of the dissecting room. The imagination has been too 
much regarded as an outlawed faculty, which bodies forth the 
form of things unknown. Had this been all which the imagi- 
nation and the pen of Shakspeare achieved, we fear his fame 
would have vanished from the world, before the dust from 
his coffin. It is because he depicted the real, that it has 
lived. Poetry in its highest human efforts has held up a 
mirror to man as he is. In the pages of Byron and Shelly it 
has shown what devils would have him be. There is still 
left for it the sacred task of declaring with a melody, unsur- 
passed in its lower walks, and with the sound mind which the 
Spirit giveth to the Church, what Divine grace makes him. 
How profusely rich are the materials which lie before the 
truly Christian poet, who must necessarily look at every thing 
with a different eye from other men, and need, therefore, feel 
no embarrassment because the ground has been traveled over 
before. There is the history of six thousand years, during 
which Satan and his angels have been contending with Gop 
for the souls of men in a world written all over, within and 
without, with hieroglyphic indications of the Divine will. 
There is a Book whose lightest word is replete with Heavenly 
wisdom, overlaying the whole period and reaching onward 
to the judgment. There is a soul alike in all men, a miniature 
of the universe, in which the same war is passing as in the 
world at large. There are the lives, errors, graces, deaths 
of saints and martyrs—past experience, present contests, 
prophetic hope. There is a Church entrusted with the keys 
to all that, in the soul, the world, nature, and history, is myste- 
rious; and may we not apply to poetry written under her 
guidance, what our author has well said of architecture: 
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“QO Gop, how beautiful and vast 
Men’s minds and fancies grow, 
When in thy mould of doctrine cast, 
Their warm ideas flow.” 


There is, there must be, it is the Reason’s faith, and like the 
Rock on which the Reason rests, immovable, a power in 
goodness and in Truth Divine, to impart, even to poetry, a 
beauty which no lesser power can yield. Even the Greeks, 
those anthromorphists of abstractions, gave to the robed Mi- 
nerva a severe divinity of loveliness, before which the charms 
of ocean’s daughter seem insipid. And most assuredly the 
faith which has produced Apostles and Martyrs, and wrestled 
with the Prince of the power of the air, can tune to highest 
harmony the poets lyre. 

As an element in education it is impossible to speak too 
highly of the influence of poetry. It reaches the youthful 
heart, when most other things fail. Too often has it com- 
mended a poisoned chalice to the lips. May the children of the 
Church, henceforth find in it, healthful nutriment to the soul, 
as well as instruction to the mind. There are many signs 
which show that society, at the present time, is peculiarly 
susceptible to the emotions which a true Catholic poetry can 
produce. Increased taste in architecture, fondness for sym- 
bolism, earnestness and activity of mind, not to say a warm 
though ill-regulated devotional spirit, are encouraging symp- 
toms. Out of the Church there is no poetic originality of a 
sufficiently powerful kind to take hold of the public mind, 
and incite it to action. We are sated with mediocral repeti- 
tions, which aim at nothing. Society perceives the hollow- 
ness and evil of the Byronic school, but has nothing where- 
with to replace it. As models of style, the public taste must 
soon revert to the old masters. A fair field is open for the 
thoughts and genius of the Church, to tread in their steps, but 
with higher aim, and deeper meaning. In this vast field, Mr. 
Coxe promises to be no unworthy workman. What he may 
achieve, is left for coming years to determine. He has given 
pledges of no common character. Let him gird himself pa- 
tiently and prayerfully to his task, and try what human ge- 
nius, as well as “human lore baptized” can do. And surely, 
the humble hope to do something for the advancement of 
Curist’s Kingdom, and the deep conviction that he is uttering 
words of Eternal Truth, and not dallying with ephemeral 
fancies, should be incentives not inferior to the empty desire 
of fame, which has so often kindled the imagination of genius. 
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UPDIKE’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN NARRAGANSETT. 


Arr. 1V.—History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett, 
Rhode Island, including a History of other Episcopal 
Churches in the State; with an Appendix, containing a 
reprint of a work now extremely rare, entitled, “ America 
Dissected,” by the Rev. J. Macsparran, D. D., with notes 
containing Genealogical and Biographical accounts of dis- 
tinguished men, families, etc. By Wixkins Uppixe. 8vo. 
pp. 533. New York, Henry M. Onderdonk, 1847. 


Tuer early history of the Church in New England is yet to 
be written. The man of patient and impartial mind, qualified 
and prepared, rightly and fully to investigate the past, and 
rescue from oblivion the first struggles of Episcopacy on the 
soil pressed by Pilgrim feet, has not yet appeared. We have 
been accustomed to elaborate researches and plentiful remin- 
iscences of another character. The whole civil and political 
history of New England is surcharged with laudations of the 
virtue and self-denial, the wisdom and fortitude, the purity 
and piety of the original settlers. Bancroft, in his popular 
work on Colonial History, moralizes upon the landing of the 
Pilgrim fathers at Plymouth, and takes occasion to affirm 
not only that a grateful posterity has marked the rock which 
first received their footsteps ; but, that the consequences of 
that day are constantly unfolding themselves as time advances. 
“Tt was,” says he, “the origin of New England; it was the 
planting of New England institutions. Inquisitive historians 
have loved to mark « every vestige of the Pilgrims; poets of 
the purest minds have commemorated their virtues ; the no- 
blest genius has been called into exercise to display their 
merits worthily, and to trace the consequences of this daring 
enterprise.” 

We will not complain that those who differ from us in re- 
ligious opinion, have enlisted in their service “ poets of the 
purest minds,” and men of “the noblest genius.” We will 
not deny to Puritanism the advantage of zealous historians, 
and transcendental teachers. It may sometimes excite our 
surprise, to note its contradictions and inconsistencies, and 
trouble us to “ mark the vestiges” of it, in a modern celebra- 
tion, where the song and the festival are shared alike by the 
priest and the pilgrim,—the lover and hater of Rome,—the 
enslaver of human opinion, and the votary of freedom and 
Catholic Christianity. But setting aside these strange devel- 
opments, what has been done to perpetuate the memory of 
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the original settlers in New England,—we would fain see ac- 
complished in behalf of the Church of our affections. Not 
exactly in the same shape, not in school-books, and tales, and 
poems, and orations, and over-wrought eulogies,—would we 
teach our history. But we would see it written with care, 
and studied by the members of our communion with eager- 
ness and fidelity. ‘Truth must ever carry with it, its own 
claims to acceptance and respect. The distortion of its les- 
sons, the conceaiment of what is unpleasant, the suppression 
of any transactions and occurrences which have materially 
affected the public weal, will find no favor, save among those 
who have unconsciously sold themselves to the service of a 
particular sect or party. The story of religious persecution, 
has, indeed, many chapters. We would read them all. We 
would know how that the Aborigines and the Trojans were at 
the same time sought in war,—how that the Pilgrims after 
their settlement in this country, soon forgot the professed 
principles of their system, and resisted, with ill-tempered zeal, 
the establishment of the Church of England, and the intro- 
duction of her devoted missionaries. For this reason it is, 
that we welcome all contributions to our ecclesiastical history, 
from the simple parochial record, to the larger Diocesan nar- 
rative. They are scattered leaves blown from the Sybil’s 
book, which the future historian of the Church must gather, 
and arrange, and compress for the instruction of succeeding 
generations. 

The volume placed at the head of this article, owes its ori- 
gin to a vote of the Convention of the Diocese of Rhode Is- 
land. In 1840, on motion of the Rev. Francis Vinton, then 
Rector of Trinity Church, Newport, a committee was ap- 
pointed to “draught a History of the Church” in that Diocese, 
of which the mover was Chairman, and Mr. Updike and the 
late Prof. Goddard, of Brown University, his associates. In 
the distribution of the labor, the Church in Narragansett was 
assigned to Mr. Updike, and “ while each member of the Com- 
mittee,” says Mr. Vinton in a Preface to this volume, “ gladly 
set himself to rescue from oblivion the local traditions which 
were registered, either in the memory of the aged, or in the 
records of neighboring parishes; they were both surprised 
and gratified to learn, that so rich materials were await- 
ing the author’s research, and that he would give to fhe por- 
tion of the work such elaborate and persevering industry.” 
Prof. Goddard, who rendered valuable assistance in his pre- 
paration of the volume, died before it had passed through the, 
press. “Had he have been spared to this day,” runs the 
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Preface, (shocking grammar, Mr. Vinton! “Had have” has 
no authority in any of the books,) “had he been spared to 
this day, none more than he would have rejoiced in its com- 
pletion, and none would have contributed more liberally, from 
an ample fortune, to extend its circulation.” 

The plan of Mr. Updike’s book has the merit of originality. 
After giving, in a suitable Introduction, some account of the 
long controversies and fruitless negotiations relative to 
the possession and jurisdiction of Narragansett, its erection 
into an independent Province by the King, and its final re- 
union with Rhode Island, he proceeds to the principal part of 
his work; which might be termed—* Extracts from the paro- 
chial register of St. Paul’s Church, Narragansett, with 
sketches of political, personal and family history.” It is trae, 
other Episcopal Churches in the State are noticed, and their 
beginning and progresstraced with brief, yet becoming fidelity. 
But the great theme is Narragansett,—its religious character, 
—its aristocratic families,—its fascinating society,—its gay 
amusements,—its frequent festivities,—its courteous urbanity ; 
and the center of attraction in all these,—the man whose life 
and labors are most brilliant, and who seems to have left the 
impress of his remarkable mind upon every rood of that an- 
cient region, is the celebrated and learned Dr. McSrarran. 
From the commencement of his missionary life in 1721, to its 
termination thirty-seven years after, he was, like the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, “in labors abundant and journeyings oft.” 
He traveled beyond the limits of the province where his lot 
was cast, with a simple devotion to clerical duty and the in- 
terests of the Church,—and according to his own account, 
was the “ first Episcopal minister that ever preached at Prov- 
idence,” and the chief agent in laying the foundation of the 
Church at New London, Connecticut. We find him imme- 
diately after his arrival upon his station, in correspondence 
with Gabriel Bernon, a protestant merchant of an ancient and 
honorable family of Rochelle, who prudently fled his native 
city just before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and took 
refuge, first in England, and afterwards in America. While 
a descendant of the Huguenots lives in this western world, or 
a Churchman worships the God of his fathers in the old Prov- 
idence plantation, the name of Bernon should not be forgot- 
ten. It was no scheme formed in the wild spirit of adventure 
that brought him hither, but it was the “pure purpose of 
enjoying the privilege of worshiping his Gop, agreeably to 
the dictates of his conscience.” Though subjected to mani- 
fold trials in his new settlement, and unjustly deprived of a 
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large plantation at Oxford, Massachusetts, in the purchase of 
which he had expended much of the wealth that he brought 
with him from France, and which he had assured himself 
would prove a solid investment; he did not intermit his zeal 
for the cause of religion, nor evince the less solicitude to es- 
tablish the Episcopal Church in every town where he chanced 
to reside. He was a vestryman of St. Paul’s, Narragansett, 
before Dr. McSparran was appointed to the charge of that 
Church, and he seems to have been the prime mover in or- 
ganizing the first parish in Providence, and procuring the 
occasional services of the neighboring missionaries. 

Mr. Updike’s plan allows him a wide range in the choice 
of-matter, and forbids the idea of any unity or consecutive 
arrangement in his work. The topic changes with the record 
of the Missionary, so that we are one moment reading of Pu- 
ritan intolerance and the imprisonment of Churchmen for re- 
fusing to be taxed to support Presbyterian teachers, and the 
next, smiling at a “natural bone-setter,” whiried in a coach, 
against his will, to the door of a splendid mansion in Broad- 
way, where, to escape the surveillance of learned surgeons, he 
slily adjusts a complicated dislocation, and thus surprises at 
once both the trembling patient and the doting parent. From 
a succinct history of slavery in the colony, and a sketch of 
the liberal legislation of Rhode Island, we pass to the state of 
society consequent upon wealth and leisure, and behold it, as 
with the vividness of reality, in the rich and graphic descrip- 
tion which our author has given of the “ amusements, pastimes, 
festivities, and galas of ancient Narragansett.” The mention 
in the parish record of Mr. John Checkley, Jr., furnishes the 
occasion for producing interesting reminiscences of his father, 
a name of high repute in the early annals of the American 
Church. Although born in Boston, under the droppings of 
Harvard College, he was sent by his parents to England, to 
complete his classical education at the University of Oxford, 
and from thence, he started upon a tour of observation on the 
continent. He was an earnest and unflinching adherent to 
the Church, and after his return to his native country, he pub- 
lished tracts and pamphlets which exposed him to the legalized 
persecution of the Puritans.* He was contemporary with 





* Our readers may be curious to know what the publications of Mr. Checkley 
were, which the Puritan authorities judged to be a “ false and scandalous libel” 
against the ministers of the Gospel by law established in the provinees. It was 
none other than the world-famous work, “ Leslie's Short and Easy Method with 
Deists,” together with his “ Discourse concerning Episcopacy.” Mr. C. was 
fined £50, and bound over to keep the peace for six months. 
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Dr. Cutler, the converted Rector of Yale College ; and he ap- 
pears to have led a life of literary leisure till, at the advanced 
age of forty-seven, he determined to devote the residue of his 
days to the service of the Church in functions of the most 
sacred character. That he might be clothed with authority, 
he visited London, but the apprehension and vengeance of his 
enemies followed him thither, and so excited the prejudices of 
Bishop Gibson, that he declined to ordain him, and he was 
constrained to return without accomplishing his object. The 
following extract—not in the usual style of Mr. Updike—be- 
cause contributed, we presume, by a friend—tells the sequel 


of his life. 


_“ Nevertheless, the anxious desire to serve Gop in the Gospel of His Son, 
slept not in the breast of this unfortunate Churchman. . . . . Inthe 
on 1739, the Bishop of Exeter, Stephen Weston, a friend of Bishop Sher- 
ock, was found willing to hear this impracticable man, begging at the age 
of fifty-nine, to be allowed to minister in one of the hardest spheres on earth 
to which a Churchman was ever doomed, and for enough, so far as the in- 
come of the post was concerned, to keep body and soul possibly in each 
other’s neighborhood. Bishop Weston actually ordained him, perhaps the 
oldest candidate in the history of the Christian Church, who was ever ad- 
mitted to the honors of an office, which was all but enough to kill any or- 
dinary subject of his years in twelve round months. And it is pleasant to 
reflect, that he probably ordained him with the consent of Bishop Gibson ; 
for he was then alive, and, in fact, did not die till nearly ten years afterwards. 

“ Well, armed with his sacred credentials, John Checkley at last stood upon 
his natal soil, prepared to contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. 
He was sent to Providence, in Rhode Island, no doubt to remove him some- 
what from the atmosphere of Boston, which would certainly have mustered 
for his devoted head some good stout thunderclaps. And there he ministered, 
officiating at intervals at Warwick and Attleborough, for fourteen years ; 
till in 1753, in the seventy-third year of his ardent life, Gop gave him respite 
and called him home. 

“Tt was much to be desired that we had some authentic memorials of a min- 
istry, began at almost the utmost verge of man’s longest ordinary life. It ought 
to have been a curious and exciting thing to hear one who had been a scholar 
from his youth, a traveller, a wit, and a philosopher, who had been contend- 
ing half his life, perhaps, to be permitted to be a Priest in any parish, however 
humble, and amid perils almost as thick and dangerous as an apostle’s, and 
who at length clambered up to a Deacon’s ‘ good degree,’ with the marks 
of sixty winters on his head. But almost a century has piled its dust 
upon a Checkley’s grave, and this short record is all, perhaps, which will 
ever so much as strive to do honor to his name. Peace to thine ashes, un- 
tiring servant of Curist andoftheChurch! The faith which sustained thee 
teaches us, that ample amends will soon be made for all earth’s forgetful- 
ness. One day is with the Lorp as a thousand years ; and thou shalt be re- 
compensed immortally at the resurrection of the just.” (pp. 210, 211.) 


Mr. Updike has introduced into the body of his work, co- 
pious extracts from two of Dr. McSparran’s Sermons, preached 
on extraordinary occasions. Another discourse of his, entitled, 
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“The Sacred dignity of the Christian Priesthood Vindicated,” 
was published in 1751, and produced a great excitement 
among the opposers of Episcopacy, and called forth several 
pamphlets and rejoinders. It was about this time that public 
feeling was aroused by fears of the spiritual jurisdiction of 
English Bishops. “The controversy as to the American 
Episcopate was fresh, and the eloquent and denunciatory 
ea te of Chauncey and Mayhew were part of New Eng- 
and household literature.” But the chief object of the Ser- 
mon as described by Dr. McSparran himself in his “ America 
Dissected,” was to correct certain irregularities which had 
crept into the worship of his own communion, and “ which, 
when they are coeval with the Church, are hard to be re- 
formed.” In the autumn of 1754, he and his wife “ embarked 
for England, to visit his friends and native country, and to 
improve his health, which had become impaired by the se- 
verity of the climate and the arduous duties of his missions.” 
Tradition says that he had another object in view, even to be 
consecrated Bishop, but the strong opposition at home to the 
reception of an English prelate, together with the sudden and 
afflictive death of his pious consort, led him to return from his 
sorrowful voyage with a conclusion as sage as it is comfort- 
ing, “ that he had rather dwell in the hearts of his parishioners, 
than wear all the Bishop’s gowns in the world.” Before his 
embarkation for England, his “ America Dissected,” with a 
long and quaint title prefixed, had been published in Dublin, 
“as a caution to unsteady people who might be tempted to 
leave their native country.” It isa literary curiosity,—a keen 
and caustic description of the principles and manners of the 
age in which he lived. But we place less reliance upon its 
statistical and geographical information, because the author 
wrote from memory. In a paragraph towards the close 
of the longest letter, he says—* Thus have I, in a very cur- 
sory and incorrect manner run over the English plantations, 
without observing, however, the thousandth part of what de- 
serves notice. I write From memory, though in the style of 
truth ; and flatter my self, from the candor so peculiar to the 
Carys, that you will overlook the faults of this indigested 
letter.” 

Dr. McSparran’s constitution now began to exhibit symp- 
toms of rapid decay, but he continued to minister to his peo- 
ple till the winter of 1757, when he was suddenly called to 
render an account of his stewardship. “As he was never,” 
to quote his own words, “a father in any form, he devised 
his landed estate for the use and support of a resident English 
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Bishop, provided his jurisdiction should include the Narra- 
gansett county, and provided, further, “ he came within seven 
years after the death of his wife.” Of course the conditions 
were not fulfilled, and the property passed to other heirs. He 
was buried under the communion table of his Church, with 
appropriate marks of lamentation and respect, and the histo- 
rian dismisses him with the following just reflections. 


“ Thus ended the pilgrimage of the most able Divine that was sent over 
to this country by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. With 
manly firmness, and with the undaunted courage of the Christian soldier, 
ready to combat and die in the hallowed cause, he triumphed over all the 
difficulties of this laborious and untried mission. 


‘ Conscience made him firm, 

That boon companion, who, her strong breast-plate 
Buckled on him, that knows no guilt within, 

And bids him on, and fear not.’ 





“ Clad in gospel armor, and inspired by a supreme love to Gon, he succeeded 
in planting the Church of the Redeemer here, and gathered numerous devo- 
ted followers around the altar. A visit to this Church, spared to stand unal- 
tered by modern hands, is fitted to revive in the hearts of all who assemble to 
worship within its venerable walls, the most interesting recollections and 
associations. There is the Pulpit, and there the Desk, from which, more 
than a century ago, this pious Presbyter,and Johnson, Honyman, Seabury, 
and Bass, declared the sacred oracles of Gop ; and there, too, the altar from 
which they distributed to their humble communicants the consecrated ele- 
ments of salvation.” (pp. 260-61.) 


The Church in Narragansett, sought the appointment of 
Mr. Jeremiah Leaming, then a catechist at Newport, to suc- 
ceed Dr. McSparran ; but the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel sent the Rev. Mr. Fayerweather, a New England man, 
and earlier in life, a Congregational divine, but at that time an 
Episcopal missionary in Wineyaw, South Carolina. He was 
no less faithful than his predecessor, in recording his clerical 
acts and noticing occurrences which concerned the welfare 
of the Church. Mr. Updike, too, continues his faithful family 
sketches and his miscellaneous researches. The record of a 
baptism, in which the old Saxon word Gossip is used instead of 
sponsors, brings out a curious and interesting literary paper, 
prepared by an officer in the U. 8. Navy. 


“Gossip. This word is frequently found in the Church Records. It is 
used in its old Saxon meaning for sponsors and sureties at baptism. This 
use of the term gossip, as well as the usage which formerly prevailed at 
baptisms of giving spoons, is referred to in the following extract from 
Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book,’ vol. i, p. 175: 

“* This is an opportunity for alluding to the ancient English custom, with 
sponsors, or visitors at christenings, of presenting spoons, because the fig- 
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ures of the twelve Apostles were chased or carved upon the tops of the 
handles. Brand cites several authors to testify of the practice. Persons 
who could afford it, gave the set of twelve, others a smaller number, and a 
poor person offered the gift of one, with the figure of the saint after whom 
the child was named, or to whom the child was dedicated, or who was the 
patron saint of the good natured donor.’ 

“ Ben Johnson, in his Bartholomew’s Fair, has a character, saying,— and 
all this for the hope of a couple of Apostle’s spoons, and a cup to eat caudle 
in.’ In the chaste Maid of Cheapside, by Middleton, ‘Gossip’ inquires— 
‘What has he given her? What is it Gossip?’ Whereto the answer of 
another ‘ Gossip,’ is—‘ A faire*high standing cup and two great ’postles 
spoons, one of them gilt.’ Beaumont and Fletcher, likewise, in the Noble 
Gentleman, say— 

“<] "Il be a gossip, Bewford, 
I have an odd apostle spoon.’ 
* * * * * * 

“Tt seems from a Poem by Shipman in 1666, that the usage of giving 

Apostle spoons at christenings, was at that time on the decline. 


“* Formerly when they used to trow! 
Gilt bowls of sack, they gave the bowl 
Two spoons at least; an use ill kept, 
°T is well if now our own be left.’ 


“An anecdote is related of Shakspeare and Ben Johnson, which bears 
upon the usage. Shakspeare was godfather to one of Johnson’s children, 
and after the christening, being in deep study, Johnson cheeringly asked 
him why he was so melancholy. ‘Ben,’ said he, ‘I have been considering 
a great while what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my god- 
child, and I have resolved it at last.’ ‘I pray thee, what?’ said Ben. ‘1 
faith, Ben,’ answered Shakspeare, ‘I’!] give him a dozen good Jatien spoons, 
and thou shalt translate them.’ 

“The word ‘ latten,’ intended as a play upon the word Jatin, is a name for 
the iron tinned, of which spoons and similar small articles of household 
use are sometimes made. Without being aware of the origin, it is still a 
custom with many persons to present spoons at christenings, or on visiting 
‘the lady in the straw, though they are not now adorned with imagery.” 
(pp. 347—49.) 


The times grow more eventful as the period of the Revo- 
lution approached. Mr. Fayerweather and his flock were 
not exactly of the same mind as to the controversy between 
the colonies and the mother country. Or at least, he could not, 
consistently with his oath or ordination, omit the prayer for the 
King and Royal Family, and, therefore, he was compelled to 
desist from public services, and the Church was closed. He 
still retained the affections of his people, and occasionally offi- 
ciated in private dwellings. He died in the summer of 1781, 
and was buried by the side of his venerated predecessor. 
The establishment of the independence of the colonies stopped 
all benefactions from abroad, and hence Mr. F. was the last 
missionary to the Narragansett Church. 
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There is another name frequently introduced into Mr. Up- 
dike’s work, and so interwoven with the ecclesiastical history 
of Rhode Island, and the life of Dr. McSparran, that it de- 
serves a passing notice at our hands. The Rev. James Hony- 
man was sent over to Newport in 1704, by the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and for nearly half 
a century, he dispensed the bread of life, not only to the flock 
of his charge, but as opportunity offered, to the scattered 
sheep in the wilderness. He was an “excellent scholar, a sound 
divine, and an accomplished gentleman.” To entire faithful- 
ness and diligence, he joined conciliating manners, and a large 
Christian charity. He clearly saw the great disadvantages 
under which the Church was laboring in the colonies for want 
of a superintending head ; and so early as 1709, he expressed 
his earnest conviction to the Society, that if a Bishop was 
sent hither, “these infant settlements would become beauti- 
ful nurseries, which now seem to languish for want of a father 
to oversee and bless them.” His own vineyard, however, 
was well cultivated and yielded plentiful fruits, for in 1732, 
when applying for a small increase of his stipend to enable 
him to provide for his family, he thus writes ; 


“T take the pleasure of telling you this known truth, that betwixt New 
York and Boston, the distance of three hundred miles, and wherein are rs 4 
missions, there is not a congregation in the way of the Church of England, 
that can pretend to compare with mine, or equal it in any respect; nor does 
my Church consist of members that were of it when I came here, for I 
have buried them all; nor is there any one person now alive that did then 
belong to our Church, so that our present appearance is entirely owing to 
Gop’s blessing upon my endeavors.” (p. 455.) 


It was in his time that Dean Berkley visited Newport, and 
attracted the attention of the inhabitants by his “ complaisant 
manner” and his “eloquent and forcible” preaching. But let 
Mr. Updike tell the story in his own words. 


“The connection of Dean Berkley with Trinity Church, calls for a pass- 
ing notice of his sojourn m Newport, where he arrived by a circumstance 
purely accidental. He, with other gentlemen, his associates, were bound to 
the Island of Bermuda, with the intention of establishing there a college for 
the education of the Indian youth of this country, a plan, however, which 
wholly failed. The captain of the ship in which he sailed could not find 
the Island of Bermuda, and having given up the search after it, steered 
northward until they discovered land unknown to them, and which they sup- 
posed to be inhabited by savages. On making a signal, however, two men 
came on board from Block Island, in the character of pilots, who, on inquiry, 
informed them, the harbor and town of Newport were near. That in the 
town there was an Episcopal Church, the minister of which was Mr. James 
Honyman; on which they proceeded for Newport, but an adverse wind 
caused them to run into the west passage, where the ship came to anchor. 
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The Dean wrote a letter to Mr. Honyman, which the pilots took on shore at 
Conanicut Island, and called on a Mr. Gardner and a Mr. Martin, two mem- 
bers of Mr. Honyman’s Church, informing them that a great dignitary of the 
Church of England, called Dean, was on board the ship, together with other 
gentlemen passengers. They handed them the letter from the Dean, which 
Gardner and Martin brought to Newport in a small boat, with all possible dis- 
teh. On their arrival, they found Mr. Honyman was at Church, it being a 
oly-day on which divine service was heldthere. They then sent the letter by 
a servant, who delivered it to Mr. Honyman in his pulpit. He opened it, and 
read it to the congregation, from the contents of which it appeared the Dean 
might be expected to land in Newport every moment. ‘The Church was 
dismissed with the blessing, and Mr. Honyman with the wardens, vestry, 
Church, and congregation, male and female, repaired immediately to the 
ferry wharf, where they arrived a little before the Dean, his family and 
friends.” (p. 395.) 


Other traditions slightly vary from this, but none in the 
judgment of the historian are so well connected or credible. 
The Dean purchased a farm of about one hundred acres in 
Newport, adjoining Mr. Honyman’s, and built him a house for 
his residence, which he called White Hall, and which yet 
stands, and bears the original name. 


“This White Hall estate he gave to Yale College in Connecticut, which 
still owns the fee. He built his house in a valley, not far from a hill com- 
manding an extensive view of the ocean and country. He preferred the 
valley to the hill, as he said, for the following reasons-—‘ that to enjoy the 
prospect from the hill, he must visit it only occasionally ; that if his constant 
residence should be on the hill, the view would be so conimon as to lose all 
its charms.’ During his residence at White Hall, he wrote his ‘ Minute 
Philosopher,’ and his celebrated poetn, so oracular as to the future destinies 
of America. These were written at a place about half a mile southwardly 
from his house. There he had his chair and writing apparatus placed in a 
natural alcove, which he found in the most elevated parts of the Hanging 
Rocks, (so called,) roofed and only open to the south, commanding at once 
a view of Sachuest Beach, the ocean and thé circumjacent islands. This 
hermitage was to him a favorite and solitary retreat. He continued here 
about two years, perhaps, a little longer. i 

“ His preaching was eloquent and forcible and attracted large congrega- 
tions to Trinity Church. When he was called toa sphere of greater useful- 
ness in his native country, he was not forgetful of a residence which was 
endeared to him by many pleasing recollections ; and which, moreover, pos- 
sessed for him a melancholy interest, from the circumstance of containing 
the ashes of his infant daughters, that had died during his sojourn in New- 
port.” (p. 396.) 

In taking leave of Mr. Updike’s volume, we can not but 
repeat the expression of our gratification that it has been writ- 
ten. With all its want of order, with its variety of narrative 
and reminiscences, it is a valuable book, and will be used by 
the future annalist, when he comes to write the more ample 
history of the Church in New England. It is a noble memo- 
rial ot the author’s industry and devotion to antiquarian re- 
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searches, as well as a mark of attachment to his Church and 
country, and to the ancient land of Narragansett. Some- 
times he is a little too zealous in citing his advocates of Epis- 
copacy. By way of illustrating her republican tendencies, 
he mentions as belonging to the Church a long list of promi- 
nent patriots of the revolution, and among the number we 
find the names of Franklin and Jefferson. These distinguished 
statesmen might have been cold intellectual admirers of the 
worship of the Church, but we have never seen the evidence 
that they appreciated her doctrines or possessed any decidedly 
Christian character. We do not care to see them quoted as 
supporters of Episcopacy. 
“ Non tali auxilio—nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” —Virg. 

Men whose lives were better than Thomas Jefferson’s, and 
whose intellects were quite as lofty and cultivated, have hon- 
ored and served the Church by their practice and their pens. 
We can afford, therefore, to relinquish all claim to his influ- 
ence in our behalf, and to give him, with his conceits and 
speculations and materialism, to the undoubted abettors of in- 
fidelity. ‘Fhe Washingtons, the Marshalls, the Rutledges, 
the Henrys, the Lees, the Johnsons, the Jays, and other lead- 
ing architects in the work of American Independence, we 
are proud to own as Churchmen in the true sense of the word, 
and it is not the least honor to their illustrious names, that in 
watching the increase of Rome upon the ruins of Alba, they 
watched also the movement of that spotless banner inscribed 
with the “mystery” of “Curist and His Church.” 
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Art. V.—THE ROCK OF THE CHURCH. 


Wuen it is duly considered what the word Rock, as it oc- 
curs in the Old Testament, means, it would seem impossible 
on the ordinary principles of —— even to apply it, 
whether figuratively or literally, to any person or thing but 
what is in itself truly divine. There is no expression (figu- 
rative) that exhibits more forcibly, not merely a single attri- 
bute, but the sum of divine attributes, than this; nay, it is the 
bold and beautiful metaphor for the Almighty Himself. More 
than once it thus occurs, in that noble song of praise, in which 
Moses (Deut. xxxii) recounts to Israel the great mercies which 
Gop had so variously exhibited to that people, and in which 
he reminds them (v. 4,) “He is the Rock”—(v. 15,) “ The 
Rock of Salvation”—(v. 18,) “The Rock that begat him (Is- 
rael). It would seem, indeed, from the very frequent occur- 
rence of this figurative epithet, that the inspired singer, here 
particularly, designedly selec ted it and held it up to the view 
of Israel and the world, as a title not only peculiarly, but ex- 
clusively applicable to Gop. the One of whom alone it can be 
said, “ He is the Rock.” Thus the word occurs again, (v. 
30) and (v. 31)—* Their (the adversaries’) rock is not as our 
Rock”—and in verse 37, it is expressly applied to those whom 
the heathen called gods—* Where are their gods, their rock 
in whom they trusted !” 

It may be needless, after these citations, to refer to other 
parts of the Scriptures to observe the same emphatic and ex- 
clusive application of this noble figure. But two or three 
references to the Psalms will show that in Israel, at least, this 
term was, if we may so speak, consecrated to the expression 
of Gop Himself, or of the attributes that belong to Him alone. 
Thus in Psalm xviii, verse 2, the inspired author says—* The 
Lorp is my Rock ;” and in verse 46,—* The Lorp liveth and 
blessed be my Rock.” In Psalm xxxi, 2, the prayer is,—* Be 
thou my strong Rock ;” and in verse 3, it is repeated asa 
ground of confidence—* For thou art my Rock,” ete. See 
also 1 Samuel ii, 2. Now from such passages, so familiar to 
the ears of Israel, two inferences necessarily force themselves 
upon us. First, the word is an exclusive epithet of Deity, 
of divine attributes or power; and, secondly, every Israelite, 
whether in the days of Moses or Curisr, associate with 
its obviously figurative use, only such ideas as belong to Gop. 
In a word, he could never be misled, even by any inadver- 
tance, according to the usus loguendi, to understand the ex- 
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pression of any individual, merely human. He would be 
more prone, even, in an extreme case, where he might seem 
restricted by the connection of circumstances, rather to refer 
it to something more immediately divine, than incur the 
charge of either, (what would be to him,) the guilt of profan- 
ing this sacred epithet by applying it to any human being ; 
or else of the absurdity of understanding it thus, when used 
by any intelligent or pious individual. Bither to apply it 
thus, or understand it thus, would be revolting to every Isra- 
elite, and could any one have used it thus, so as to refer 
necessarily to any human individual without qualification, it 
could not but appear as a profanation, not inferior to that of 
so employing any other title or attribute of Gop. It was, 
therefore, morally impossible for any intelligent Israelite, 
either to use or understand the term, without distinct qualifica- 
tion, as more directly referring to man than to Gop, or to 
something involving his power or attributes, as the Rock im- 
plied. 

With such data, founded upon rigid historical fact, and ob- 
vious to every reader of the Scriptures, we are authorized, a 
priori, to decide in any case, where the sense or application 
of this word were doubtful, if not definitely in favor of any 
particular sense, at least against any construction that refers it 
to any individual, however gifted, or distinguished as a rock, 
or the rock, upon which Gop would make the operations of 
his providence depend, whether in the state or in the Church. 
We are already, perhaps, anticipated in these remarks by 
their obvious application to that celebrated passage where 
our Lorp (Matt. xvi) in consequence of the confession made 
by Peter, addresses him in terms of the highest commendation, 
solely for, and with reference to this confession. In order to 
form a correct estimate of the particular passage in question, 
we must, first of all, look to the context, both to judge of the 
whole and the parts, and the latter more especially from the 
light of the former. The section of context in the chapter 
containing the circumstances is embraced between verses 13 
and 20 inclusive. Our Lorp, obviously for the purpose of 
eliciting their own expression, and of giving them further in- 
struction, had put the question to his disciples——‘“ Whom do 
men say that I, the Son of Man, am?” They answered ac- 
cording to the various rumors abroad. “Some say that Thou 
art John the Baptist ; some Elias; and others Jeremias, or 
one of the prophets.” Our Lorp then put the question,— 
“But whom say ye that 1am?” Simon Peter, ever ready to 


give an unreserved expression of his convictions, before any 
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of the rest apparently had time to reply, takes up the answer 
for himself and for all,—* Thou art the Curist, the Son of the 
living Gop.” Jxsus, on hearing this, immediately pronounces 
a high eulogium upon his disciple, which seems to partake of 
an exclamation and a feeling of admiration: “ Blessed art 
thou Simon Barjona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven.” This eulo- 
gium, richly as it may have been deserved, for our Lorp 
surely did it not without the best reason, yet appears on first 
view to exceed the proper measure of the occasion by which 
it was called forth. Why, it may be asked, should such a 
warm and high commendation be bestowed upon Peter or 
any other of the disciples, for giving such an expression to 
their convictions as to the person of their Lorp; convictions 
which it would seem they could not but entertain, and which 
especially, as uttered in the private circle of the Apostolic 
college, on first view, indicated nothing remarkable, either 
for courage or conviction? We are, therefore, somewhat 
surprised at first, that this confession, honorable as it may be 
to Peter, was met by such a high commendation, that ought 
perhaps in the judgment of the superficial, be expended on a 
more important occasion. 

But this would surely be a most rash judgment. The dis- 
ciples with all the evidences of the divine authority of their 
Lorp, were still not exempt from causes calculated to shake 
their faith. They, indeed, received the daily lesson in what 
they saw and heard of Him, that dissipated the rising doubt ; 
and the more they saw and heard of Him, the more they loved 
and confided. Yet the disciples were Jews, and as Jews 
they had the common Jewish notions of the Messtan, even 
until the last day he was present with them. They, in com- 
mon with other Jews, expected to find in the Messian an 
earthly temporal deliverer, a prince, indeed, armed with divine 
power, but whose commission would comprise chiefly the res- 
cue of Israel from foreign thraldom, the restitution of ancient 
sovereignty and the extension of dominion over the rest of 
the world. That such temporal views asserted an influence 
over the disciples, we gather clearly from the unreasonable 
request made by the mother of James and John, for the first 
seats of honor in His kingdom; from the disputes of the dis- 
ciples about pre-eminence, at the last incidents preceding His 
death on the cross; and from the question which they put at 
the last interview before the ascension,—* Lorp wilt thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” All shows how 
deeply the mere earthly and temporal was rooted in with every 
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other idea of the Messtan, and that whatever other ideas they 
cherished, they still could not, until the Spirrr was given, di- 
vest themselves of the one, that He would also prove to be a 
great and glorious temporal prince. But here in this very 
feature of the expected Messtan,—this feature, so dear and 
cherished in the heart of every Israelite,—here there was so 
striking a contrast in the whole exterior of Jesus, that unless 
fortified on other grounds that could not be shaken, there was 
danger of disappointment in their hopes and prospects in 
sharing His destiny ; and finally, to all human reason, danger 
of a total desertion of His cause. Had they, indeed, con- 
sulted with that “ flesh and blood,” as our Lorp calls those 
temporal considerations which swayed even the best of Jews, 
as to the Messtan, they would have taken offence, and with 
disappointed expectations, would have deserted their divine 
leader. Here was no earthly splendor to greet the eye, no 
pomp, no parade, no sign of imperial or royal grandeur, no 
preparation to usher in the temporal dominion of the long 
expected prince; all was a perfect contrast to such ideas. 
Lowly as a little child in the midst of such moral great- 
ness, devoid of all earthly pretensions, in the midst of so much 
at command, He presented a contradiction only to the calcula- 
tions of time and sense. 

But here it was that the disciples, fortified by other views, 
derived from their more immediate intercourse with Jesus,— 
derived not from the mere hearsay evidence of the distant 
looker-on, but from the close, every day inspection of private 
as well as public life, the power of His doctrine in private as 
well as before the multitude, and the conviction ever strength- 
ened by His deeds and doctrines ; here it was again, that the 
moral and spiritual triumphed over the mere sensual, and 
the power of that hidden excellence prevailed over the grosser 
demands of “ flesh and blood.” 

Perhaps there can hardly be found a stronger proof of the 
claims of Jesus as Messian, and of the great truths of the 
gospel, than this constant conflict between the expecta- 
tions of the twelve, as Jews, looking still for the temporal 
restoration of Israel, and their convictions as disciples of Him 
in whom they firmly believed as “ the Curist, the Son of the 
living Gop.” The very fact, that with all the umpromising 
exterior before them, in the person and temporal depression 
of the lowly “Son of man;” the very fact, that they contin- 
ued faithfully to adhere to Him, with nothing worldly to in- 
vite from beginning to end, shows there was a power at the 
same time in Him, asserting its sacred influence over their 
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hearts and intellects, that did not, indeed, eradicate their pre- 
judices as to the reign of the Messtan; nay, that allowed 
their prejudices still to exist even to the last moments of His 
earthly stay, and yet an influence, that so subdued the force 
of all prejudice, that in the midst of contrast and contradic- 
tion, they still loved, honored and adored Him, as “ the Curis, 
the Son of the living Gop.” 

Here, then, if any surprise could arise as to the high eulo- 
gium passed upon Peter, we see the apparent objection vanish, 
in the very circumstances of the disciples, the very preju- 
dices in which they necessarily shared until the Spmrr was 
given, and yet, these not so strong as to prevail over their 
faith in “Curist, as the Son of the living Gop.” This faith 
was not derived from the dictates and data of earthly calcu- 
lations, not from “ flesh and blood,” but from the silent, yet 
powerful influence asserted over the mind, which, despite of 
all the incrustations of prejudice, and all the lack of wordly 
pomp, ever rallied around this holy ground, this is the Mrs- 
sian, “the Son of the livmg Gop.” 

There was, then, something in the confession of Peter that 
justly warranted the high commendation,—* Blessed art thou 
Simon Barjona,” &c. It was in him the triumph of faith over 
prejudice, a faith which did not as yet reign supreme in the un- 
clouded purity of the Spirir’s teaching, and which still, there- 
fore, had, as yet, to contend with the clamors of “flesh and 
blood,” but which, whenever the conflict arose, would silence 
every latent scruple in an unreserved confession, that “ Jesus 
is the Curisr.” The commendation bestowed on Peter did not 
end here. Our Lorp had just called him by his original name, 
Simon Barjona, or son of Jonas, the name by which he had 
been exclusively known before he became a disciple; and 
our Lorp, as we may see in many instances, addressed him 
generally by this, his proper name, especially when He had 
any thing particular to say to him. But as He proceeds in 
this address, He drops the original name and calls him by that 
also which He had once given as indicative of character, and 
which, ever after, he continued to bear with his original proper 
name. “And I say unto thee, That thou art Peter.” If we 
ask why address him now by this name, after the former, the 
reason must unquestionably be sought in the meaning of the 
name, ard the nature of the passing scene. The name we 
know means stone, not a stone, but that hard and durable sub- 
stance, so called, whether in larger or lesser fragments, sta- 
tionary or movable. Our Lorp had given it to Simon, as 
indicative of firmness and perseverance, of which the solidity 
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and durability of the substance, stone is the most expressive 
image. In the emphatic substitution of this name, then, we 
see our Lorp means something more than when He called 
him Simon, his ordinary name. There was something more 
than ordinary here ; something more in accordance with the 
extraordinary name he had received ; and the occasion, there- 
fore, more particularly justified or called for the application 
of that name to give greater expression to the fact. Simon 
and his fellow disciples, notwithstanding the untoward exte- 
rior of our Lorp in regard to the world, had continued with 
Him, faithfully, like the hard substance from which he was 
surnamed, and yielding to no unfavorable impressions from 
the prejudices of men; they had still endured amid evil 
report and good report, the firm friends of Jesus; and as 
Peter, ever ready to give ardent expression to the cherished 
convictions of his mind, takes up the word for himself and the 
rest at the same time, so to him particularly and appropriately 
is now addressed the name once given as happily character- 
istic of his firmness in general, and now as happily illustrated 
by the firmness with which he, in common with the rest, had 
endured against the temptations of powerful prejudices, the 
dictates of “flesh and blood.” Thus, as far as we may be al- 
lowed to fathom the reasons both for the high commendations 
bestowed on Peter in the first, and the substitution of his sur- 
name in the second instance, we may say these reasons fully 
apply to both instances, and happily coincide and strengthen 
the conclusion, The disciples had to contend with their own 
prejudices during the whole of our Lorp’s ministry. The 
confession of Peter is a triumph over these, strong as they 
were ; this triumph elicited the eulogium in the first instance, 
and the recurrence to the characteristic name, Peter, in the 
second instance; each based upon the enduring firmness of 
the disciples in opposition to the dictates of “ flesh and blood,” 
or the conclusions drawn from our Lorp’s humble exterior. 
Hence our Lorp ascribes this triumph of faith over prejudice, 
to the Divine Power alone, the Father Almighty acting on 
their minds through His ministry and thus by ihe force of his 
own goodness and exalted nature, infusing that spirit that con- 
strained them to feel and believe, notwithstanding the apparent 
contradiction, that he was indeed, the Messiaun, “the Son of 
the living Gop.” 

Now, if we bear in mind the whole scope of the paragraph 
under consideration from beginning to end, through the whole 
of the eight verses, the subject turns on the doctrine respect- 
ing the Messian, or the question, whether Jesus were the 
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Curist or not. With this question the Lorp opens the sec- 
tion, and with a reference to this also, he closes it. This re- 
mark, duly weighed, is the true key to every sentence in the 
whole section, and the obvious solution of any difficulty that 
might be supposed to exist. With this key we expound the 
expression,—“ Upon this Rock I will build my Church.” The 
doctrine or the confession respecting the person of Jesus as 
the Messran, is the theme of the whole; and we find in this, 
the only consistent, rational, and we may say obvious inter- 
pretation of these words. With this we shall leave the sub- 
ject for the present. The ground here taken is so far chiefly 
negative and general, but sufficient, even thus far, to obviate 
any application of the words in question to any individual, and 
to point us to the general subject of the whole paragraph as 
the particular object of the expression “ this Rock.” The 
former is based on the historical sense of the word Rock, as 
used by Moses, Hannah, David, and the prophets; the latter is 
derived from the context. We have been compelled to di- 
gress somewhat for the sake of fullness, in order to meet a 
very natural surprise at the high commendation bestowed on 
a seemingly natural or obvious declaration, and find in that 
very commendation a reference to prejudices which the dis- 
ciples had still not allowed to subdue their faith, and thus 
an argument in harmony with the whole subject of the con- 
text, viz: the confession that had been made. 

These negative and general grounds might of themselves 
suffice to establish the true sense, and we might here leave the 
subject to the decision of common sense, that whilst Moses 
says,—* The Lorp, He is the Rock ;” Hannah sings,—* Neither 
is there any rock like our Gov.” David also—* The Lorp is 
my Rock;” “The Gop of Israel, the Rock of Israel,” 2 Sam. 
xxiiii—-we can refer the same word in the mouth of our Lorp 
to no object in the discourse but what again refers us to Him- 
self. In a word, we are forbidden by every just principle of 
interpretation to believe there was here any other rock 
intended than that which formed the subject of Peter’s con- 
fession, “ Jesus the Curist, the Son of the living Gop.” 

We propose to consider the more direct arguments derived 
from an examination of the sacred text itself, and on which the 
sense is often too exclusively rested, m another article ; and 
there we pledge ourselves to show, that, upon the soundest 
principles of exegesis, every verse of the paragraph contains 
some reference to this sense, and that it can be only that 
which Felix Romanus long since applied to the “ @ cavep 
rn rerpa,” i. e., super ista confessione. 

VOL. I.—NO. I. il 
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Art. VI.—DR. JARVIS’ VINDICATION. 


To the Editors of the Church Review: 


Rev. Genritemen,—In the number of the New Enc ianper 
for October, 1847, Prof. Kingsley has renewed his attack on 
the great points of Chronology maintained in my “Introduction 
to the History of the Church.” His first attack was made in 
the April number of that periodical ; and I had no opportu- 
nity to wipe off his aspersions, but that which was presented 
to me at the beginning of June, 1847, by the publication of 
my Sermon on “the Presence of Gop in His Church.” In 
that Sermon I had had occasion (p. 23) to speak of “ this part 
of our country,” meaning the New England States, as having 
been “settled by that small but energetic sect, which, under 
the usurper Cromwell, from their hatred to Episcopacy 
brought the Monarch and the Primate of England to the scaf- 
fold.” This is an incontrovertible fact; and I stated it as such 
without wishing or meaning to assert, that their present de- 
scendants, who have spread themselves over our vast republic, 
are answerable for their father’s sins, or are generally affected 
with their unchristian temper, although they are now suffering 
the consequences of both. 

The Pilgrim fathers, as they are now familiarly called, had 
all the great and good qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Their bitterness proceeded, as I believe, from their peculiar 
theology ; and in the great body of their descendants who 
have departed from their narrow and bigoted notions, the 
bitterness also has been left behind. By various counteract- 
ing moral causes, continually operating more and more, the 
original bitter spirit is now confined exclusively to those who 
are still under the original influences. To illustrate my mean- 
ing, I will mention our own venerable Diocesan. Every 
one knows that he is of the pure pilgrim race; yet who has 
ever accused him of any bitterness? In the memorable 
Charge, delivered to his Clergy m 1843, with how much 
meekness, yet with how much strength of argument, did he 
expose the utter absurdity of the Puritan system! Let any 
one contrast with it, the virulent attack of the New Eng- 
lander, which he was thence made to suffer, and then say 
where was the bitterness, but with the peculiar and original 
aed Let me now mention my own family. We are 
New Englanders ; and my grandfather, who was a Congrega- 


tional deacon, was the first who conformed to the Church of 
England. We are of the same stock with the Massachusetts 
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family, and of pure English blood. They have been weaned 
from the fanaticism of their forefathers, as well as we; but it 
has been under political, rather than religious influences. If 
they retain a reverence for the “ Pilgrim fathers,” it is as the 
founders of a new political empire, and not as C alvinistic sec- 
tarians. I doubt whether any of them have made a pil ne 
age to the Plymouth rock, or kissed the blarney-stone of 
England. Certainly we never have, who, under better infil. 
ences, have become Churchmen. 

And now let me challenge any one to point out any act 
of bitterness in all my writings. Professor Kingsley himself 
acknowledges that in the “Chronological Introduction,” he 
did not meet “with an opinion which might not be holden 
unqualifiedly by a Congregationalist’” If in reading my book, 
he had found any thing ‘which he thought erroneous, and 
had expressed his views directly to me, “either publicly or 
privately, I could not possibly have taken offense. On the 
contrary, I should have thanked him, and either have de- 
fended my positions, or have withdrawn from them. It 
was his selection of the New Englander as his vehicle, which 
led me to identify him with that virulent publication. In the 
recollection of past intercourse, | had always cherished a 
warm friendship for him. 1 was wounded by the thought, 
that he had joined an association who had shown them- 
selves to be such bitter enemies of the Church, and all 
Churchmen. Was I not justified in believing that he had im- 
bibed their spirit, and that his friendship for me was extin- 
guished by party animosity? I verily thought so, and wrote 
under the influence of that opinion; but I declare solemnly 
that not one particle of anger or bitterness existed towards 
him; and if I said any thing which wounded his feelings, I 
am sorry for it. The only personal reflections which escaped 
my pen, were in the concluding paragraph of my preface. 
His denial of the attempted concealment with regard to the 
Gregson estate, seemed to me a confirmation of the idea deri- 
ved from his having joined the ranks of the New Englander. 
If 1 had then possessed Mr. Chapin’s book,—* Puritanism not 
genuine Protestantism,” in which the whole history of the New 
Haven Glebe is so clearly stated, I should not have fallen 
into the loose language which I uttered from recollection 
merely, and of which Prof. Kingsley very justly accuses me. 
But even after reading what is there said, | cannot see that 
the turpitude by which the writings recorded were concealed, 
has been explained away. The conclusion that it proceeded 
from the intolerance of the age, in a Puritan community, is 
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fully sustained; and that bears me out in the application 
which I made of it. Of course neither that fact, nor any other 
passage in which I spoke of Puritan animosity towards the 
Church, had any thing to do with the proper chronological ar- 
gument of my preface. I wished to satisfy my own mind if I 
could, why an old friend should have Jent his pen to the New 
Englander ; and I did it to my own honest conviction, by at- 
tributing the gall, not to my friend himself, but the company 
which he kept. This was a relief tome. With these decla- 
rations, I now ask the favor of you to insert on the pages of 

our Review so much of the Vindication as I now send, fol- 
lowed by a letter containing strictures on the article “ Chro- 
nology,” in the October number of the New Englander. This 
will put the whole subject before your readers, and will, I 
hope, be considered as settling the truth’of my chronology 
on a permanent basis. I call it my chronology, though it is 
rather the Church’s chronology, which my work has finally 
extricated from the confusion introduced by modern compu- 
tists. 

Though I waived the subject of Christmas, Prof. Kingsley 
has thought proper to return to the attack, and, therefore, be- 
fore I conclude, it may be proper to remark, that I did not 
mean to surrender a single iota, but merely to avoid useless 
discussion. Common sense is slowly making its way, and 
will finally triumph over the little prejudices of party. But 
it is curious to see how the old leaven of Puritanism is still 
working. “Is there any thing in the New Testament,” ex- 
claims the Professor, “ either in the Evangelists, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, or the Apocalypse from which the ex- 
act time of the Nativity can be deduced? NO.” But I think 
there is; and what is more, the ancient Church thought so. 
The Evangelists tell of Joseph and Mary’s arrival in Bethle- 
hem. St. Luke says that they went to be enrolled; and no 
sooner had they arrived, than the child Jesus was born, so 
that he also might be enrolled. The registers would show 
the date of his birth; and they were kept in Rome in the 
public archives, to which any one could have access. The 
Church at Rome knew the day of his birth, and observed it. 
From these archives, the Church Catholic learned the true 
date, and the day became generally known, and as generally 
observed. But at the close of the sixteenth century, the Pu- 
ritans determined that they would not observe it, because 
there was not chapter and verse in the New Testament 
which said, in so many words, that Curist was born on the 
twenty-fifth of December!’ Yet these same Puritans kept 
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the first day of the week, and called it the Sabbath! Let 
Prof. Kingsley show chapter and verse for calling Sunday 
the Sabbath day, and then he shall hear from me again on the 
observance of Christmas. 

The Professor proceeds—“Is there any thing in the wri- 
tings of the Fathers, who are called Apostolical, which has any 
reference to the twenty-fifth of December, as the time of the 
Nativity? NO. In the account given by Justin Martyr, of 
Christian worship about the middle of the second century, is 
there any mention of this same day, either as the day of the 
Nativity, or as a day of any peculiar religious observance ? 
NO. Is there any reference to this day, in the celebrated let- 
ter respecting the Christians, of the younger Pliny to the Em- 
peror Trojan’ NO. And more particularly,—lIs there reason 
to believe, when Pliny says, that the Christians were accus- 
tomed to assemble “stato dei,” that he meant Christmas ? 
NO. Does St. Augustine in his enumeration of the Christian 
Festivals of his time, make particular mention of Christmas ? 
NO. Is there any thing in the customs of the Jews, as we 
learn them from the Old Testament, which would Jead us to 
believe, that the Apostles were careful to ascertain the day of 
the Nativity, or to set it apart, if known, for a special reli- 

ious service? NO. Is there any tradition as the day of the 
Nativity, which, in the opinion of the ablest ecclesiastical an- 
nalists, either Catholic or Protestant, has a proper historical 
foundation? NO.” 

To what does all this flourish amount? As to what he says 
of the Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr, and the younger 
Pliny, it is purely ridiculous. And when he ventures to 
name St. Augustine, it is more than ridiculous, it is sheer ig- 
norance. What connection, let me ask, had the Epistles of 
St. Clement, St Ignatius, or St. Polycarp, or the Apology of 
Justin Martyr, with the celebration of our Lorp’s Nativity ? 
As for St. Augustine, there are extant thirteen of his Ser- 
mons for that festival, preached on the 25th of December, in 
which he speaks of the date of the Nativity, as perfectly 
known and always observed from the begining. Professor 
Kingsley might have learned this even from my book, pages, 
380 and 539. “It is evident under what Consul and on what 
day the Virgin Mary brought forth Curist, conceived of the 
Hoty Guost.” And again: “ That Curist was conceived 
and that he suffered in the same month is shown by the ob- 
servance of Easter, and the day of his Nativity must certainly 
be known by the Churches. For he who was born on the eighth 
day before the Calends of January” {| December 25th] “ in the 
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ninth month, was conceived surely about the eighth day be- 
fore the Calends of April,” [March 28th] “in the first month, 
which was also the time of his passion.” 
I remain, dear Messrs. Editors, 
Yours faithfully, 8S. F. J. 





DR. JARVIS’ VINDICATION, 


Of his Chronology from the aspersions of Prof. Kingsley, in the last April 
No. of the New Englander, being part of the Preface to his Sermon lately 
published on the Presence of God in His Church. 


Theological Controversy is to be avoided, because of the bad pass- 
ions it is apt to engender. For this reason the Author has never re- 
plied to any attacks made on him. After a most anxious scrutiny 
into the motives of his own heart, he can conscientiously declare, 
with the meek and learned Joseph Mede, that he “can with much pa- 
tience endure a man to be contrary minded.” It is only for the sake 
of Truth, that he has any inclination to contend ; and on that account, 
and that only, does he avail himself of this opportunity to notice the 
article on Chronology in the “ New Englander” for April, 1847, vol. 
Vv, p. 225. 

The Church of which the writer, if Gop spares his life, is to be 
the Historiographer, is that which began when sin rendered redemption 
necessary, and that which will not end till Curisr shall come again 
in His Glory, It has no connection with the minute wranglings of 
sects and parties, any farther than to record their miserable and la- 
mentable existence. The central point of this Church of the living 
Gop, the pillar and ground of the truth, was the incarnation of our 
blessed Redeemer ; and to determine with precision the place of that 
center on the scale of time, and to furnish every reader of history with 
a sure and certain guide, in the calculation of dates, was the object of 
the “ Chronological Introduction to the History of the Church.” The 
use of this work will be perfectly apparent, even to the most unlet- 
tered reader of history, when the subsequent volumes shall display its 
practical application. In the mean time the author must content 
himself with the approbation of those who do not look to the pages of 
the New Englander, for their estimate of its worth. Several lay 
gentlemen in the United Slates of distinguished abilities and learn- 
ing, have spontaneously offered to him their thanks. One of them, 
a lawyer of eminence, has taken the pains to examine every authority, 
to verify every calculation, and to weigh every argument ; and he has 
risen from the study with so full a conviction of its accuracy, that he 
declares it amounts to a demonstration. 

Here it may well be asked, What object could Prof. Kingsley have 
had, in disparaging a work of this nature? What could it be, but to 
prevent the readers of the New Englander, from buying and making 


it their study? If its author had been a warm admirer of “ the pil- 
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grim fathers,” he doubtless would have been applauded and encoura- 
ged. As it is, he must be content to endure the consequences of the 
New Englander’s hostility. Yet he can not but be pleased that Prof. 
Kingsley has been chosen to be the executioner. An old friend 
would be less likely than Dr. Bacon or Mr. Dutton, to put the victim 
to unnecessary torture ; and his learning would enable him to do his 
work in a more dexterous manner, and at least secundum artem. 

As to the learned Professor’s objections to Christmas as being the 
day of the Nativity, the writer thinks it hardly necessary to say any 
thing. A sect, who appointed a fast-day on the 25th of December, 
when all the rest of the world were rejoicing in the commemoration 
of the blessed event to which we owe all our hopes of salvation, may 
well be allowed to enjoy their own little peculiarity. He has not an- 
swered my arguments, as any one may see who will take the pains to 
compare his review, with the chapter on the day of the Nativity in my 
work. Until the opponents of Christmas day can agree upon some 
other day, instead of wandering through every month in the calendar, 
we choose to be guided by the testimony of the Church. I shall con- 
fine my remarks, therefore, to the question concerning the year in 
which ovr Lorp was crucified. 

Prof. Kingsley has expended all his strength upon two points of 
minor importance, the futility of which I shall presently show; and 
he has committed several errors, which I shall endeavor to point out 
as briefly as possible, hoping that his candor as a learned man, will 
triumph over his zeal as a sectarian. 

He assumes throughout that the year 14 of the common Christian 
era, had been acknowledged by all chronologers of note to be the 
year in which Augustus died, t// I had the presumption to differ from 
them. ‘This assumption is totally unfounded. I lay no claim to be 
the discoverer of this error. It was the eminent Astronomer and 
profoundly learned Francis Bianchini, who in the year 1703 published 
his two Dissertations on the Kalendar and Cycle of Julius Cesar and 
the Paschal Canon of St. Hippolytus. Bianchini proved to demon- 
stration, that the year of Cesar’s war in Spain with the sons of 
Pompey, was the Jast year of confusion, and not, as Calvisius, Pe- 
tavius, and others, had asserted, the year which followed it, or the 
first year of his reformed Calendar. This discovery alone threw 
back all the Consulships of that period one year. But Bianchini did 
not sustain his discovery by a complete examination of the succeed- 
ing Consulships ; and he had recourse to a most untenable hypothe- 
sis, that in the last year of Caligula, the names of the Consuls were 
effaced from the public Fasti. In this way he violated the truth of his- 
tory, making the reign of Caligula one year longer than it was. Had 
it not been for this, his correction would have been generally received. 
His argument was so powerful that the learned Muratori, in his edi- 
tion of the works of Sigonius, published at Milan, in 1732, was evi- 
dently embarrassed and would not decide the point, only because he 
hesitated concerning the supposed erasure inthe Fasti. His note oc- 
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cupies nearly three closely printed folio pages. It is too long, there- 
fore, for insertion here ; and I can only refer the learned Professor to 
it, that he may correct his own blunder. To my readers I shall ex- 
hibit a few extracts which wiil enable them to see that the Professor’s 
confident assertions in the Review as to “the dates fixed beyond con- 
troversy” were uttered without that careful research and considera- 
tion which the importance of the question at issue demanded. All 
the testimony of antiquity goes to show that our Lorp’s crucifixion 
took place in the Consulship of Lucius Rubellius Geminus and Caius 
Fufius Geminus. To reduce the question then to its simplest form : 
Did the Consulship of the two Gemini coincide with the year 28, or 
the year 29 of the common Christian Era? If it coincided with 
A. D. 28, then Augustus died Augustus 19th, a. p. 13; if it coincided 
with a. p. 29, then Augustus died August 19th, a. p. 14. Dion Cas- 
sius, a man of consular dignity, and a most accurate historian, asserts 
the fact that a total eclipse of the sun took place in the year in which 
Augustus died. Eusebius also records the same fact, and places it in 
a. D. 13. There was no such eclipse in a. pv. 14. Prof. Kingsley, 
following Petavius, wishes to prove that Dion and Eusebius were 
mistaken, and devotes a part of two pages to this object. Again: 
Tacitus speaks of an eclipse of the moon in the year when Augustus 
died. Prof. Kingsley devotes nearly five out of sixteen pages to prove 
that it could not have been the eclipse of a. p. 13, but must have 
been the eclipse of a. p. 14. What egregious trifling is this, if it 
can be shown that Augustus died a. p. 13, as must have been the 
fact if the Consulship of the two Gemini was in a. p. 28! Iam 
obliged to him for the valuable evidence that a Roman army could 
march at the rate of from forty-five to fifty miles a day. Fine fel- 
lows to endure fatigue undoubtedly they were. Still | can not be- 
lieve that they marched seven hundred miles at this rate. Supposing 
they did, however, what does all this help Prof. Kingsley? ‘To su- 
perficial thinkers, it may seem like a demonstration ; but if Augustus 
really died a. vu. c. 766, a. p. 13, it is labor thrown away. 

But the learned Professor asserts that “the ablest Chronologers 
and Annalists place his death in a. v. 14,” and that this is so gene- 
rally admitted as to be “the common opinion.” He wishes, there- 
fore to make his readers believe, that | have departed from a date 
“ fixed beyond controversy.” I proceed then to state from Murato- 
ri’s Synopsis of the Argument, what the actual opinions of the “ ablest,” 
Chronologers have been. “In the arrangement of the Consulships” 
he observes, “ Bianchini anticpates Petavivs and Norisa whole year, 
following Sigonius and Pighius, who place .the Consulship of Julius 
Cesar and M. Antonius in the year v. c. 709, whereas Petavius and 
Noris and Panvinius place this Consulship in the year v. c. 710.” 
And again : “ Pighius places the Consulship of Fufius Geminus and 
Rubellius Geminus in the year v. c. 781, that is in the year 28 from 
the common Christian Era; whereas Petavius and Noris place this 
Consulship in the year vu. c. 782, that is in the year of the common 
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Christian Era 29. Sigon‘us does not extend his Chronology beyond 
the year vu. c. 766, but zt is evident that he perfectly agrees with Pi. 
ghius ; for in the year 766 he places the Consuls Sextus Pompeius 
and Sextus Apuleius, whom Petavius and Noris place as Consuls in 
the year vu. c. 767.” It was during their Consulship that Augustus 
died. So much for “ the dates fixed beyond controversy.”’ Professor 
Kingsley, it seems, has not extended his vision beyond Petavius, 
Noris and Panvinius, and is utte rly in the dark as to Sigonius, Ps. 
ghius and Bianchini. 

Let us now see why Muratori was so embarrassed between these 
conflicting opinions. “This disagreement of Bianchini,” he ob- 
serves, “from Petavius, Noris, and Almeloveen, is continued to the 
year 41 of the common Christian Era, in which Bianchini places no 
Consuls, since they were erased from the Fasti, and were, perhaps, 
as Bianchini thinks, T. Catius and P. Cerellius. And hence it pro- 
ceeds that after the year 41 of the common Christian Era, Bianchini 
always agrees with Petavius, Noris, Alme ‘loveen, and lastly with Pe- 
ter Reland, who agrees with Almeloveen,” &c. Muratori then re- 
fers to the Notes of Bianchini, Tom. 2. p. 18 of his edition of Anas- 
tasius, “which, however,” he says, “are not satisfactory, because they 
subvert the opinion of the most celebrated writers, who without hesita- 
tion make the series of Consuls continuous.”’ Here was the stumbling 
block of Muratori, that Bianchini thus violently separated the series 
of Consuls by the untenable opinion of Consuls erased from the Fasti 
in a. p. 41. Every other argument of Bianchini he is disposed to 
admit; for he proceeds to show, that if Curisr was crucified, as the 
ancients agree, in the Consulship of the two Gemini, all the Astro- 
nomical —— agree with a. p. 28 and not with a. p. 29. 

“In this year, (A. p. 28) he (Bianchini) shows from the Astronom- 
ical Tables of De la ive , that the fourteenth day of the moon fell on 
Friday, the seventh before the Calends of April, (March 26th,)and the 
fifteenth day of the moon on Saturday, the sixth before the Calonds of 
April, (March 27th:) so that Curist ate the Larab with his disciples 
on the evening of Thursday, that is, on the eigthh before the Calends 
of April, (March 25th,) when according to the Jewish custom, the 
fourteenth day of the moon began; and after his Supper he began his 
passion in the garden. How well the opinion of Bianchini agrees in 
this one truth with the testimonies of the ancients, which concur in 
placing the death of Currstr in the Consulship of the two Gemini, 
and with the opinion of St. Augustine and St. John Chrysostom, 
who relate that Curistr suffered on the eighth before the Calends of 
April, appears from the year 4741 of the Julian period, which is as- 
signed to the year 28 of the common era of Curist, by Bianchini 
and all other modern chronologers. For the year 4741 being divi- 
ded by 19, the remainder 10, is the golden number for that year to 
which the Epact 16 answers. The same number 4741, being divi- 
ded by 28, the number 9 is left as the number of the Solar or Domi- 
nical C ycle, to which answers the double Sunday letter, D. C. ;” 
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proving it to have been a Bissextile year. Muratori then refers to 
certain Tables of the Sunday Letters, after which he adds: “ But 
since from the same Table it appears that the month of March in that 
year began on Monday, therefore the first Sunday of the month of 
March, of the year 28 of our vulgar era, falls on the seventh; and 
so the fourteenth, the twe nty-first, ‘and the twenty-eighth of the same 
month and year will be Sund: ay.” Muratori continues at some length 
to show that Sunday, March 21, was the tenth, Monday the eleventh, 

&c., and Thursday the fourteenth day of the moon, and consequently 
that the Paschal Lamb was slain in that evening. 

He was in doubt how or why our Lorp ate the Passover on the 
evening of Thursday, when the ‘actual full moon was on Friday ; a 
circumstance which proves, as I have shown, the exact truth of the 
gospel narrative ; for the Ecclesiastical full moon fell on Thursday, 
and the A A stronomic al full moon on Friday. Curist, therefore, ate 
the Passover on the evening in which the nation observed it, and yet 
died on the cross, at the true time of the Paschal full moon; and this 
concurrence presents the strongest circumstantial evidence in favor of 
its being the true year. Finally, Muratori sums up his entire argu- 
ment by observing that “ Bianchini seems to be right in placing the 
crucifixion in the Consulship of the two Gemini ; and he, therefore, 
lays his opinion before the reader’s judgment, that he may embrace 
that which seems to him most probable.’* 

If it be asked why I did not refer to the work of Bianchini, I an- 
swer that I had it not, and had never read it, but was obliged myself 
to work out the whole problem. With what success, I leave those 
who will study my book to determine. Its merit, if merit it has, in 
deciding this controversy, consists in the discovery of the lost Con- 
sulship ; not as Bianchini conjectured, in the year 41, but in the year 
160, of the common era. After the year 160, there is no contro- 
versy ; and this I think I have proved beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute. 

The year 29 of the common Christian Era was the year 4742 of 
the Julian Period ; its golden number xi, and its Solar Cycle 10, cor- 
responding with the Sunday letter B. With these data, and the Cal- 
ender in my Introduction, (pp. 87—92,) the reader may easily satisfy 
himself that the Passover was eaten by the Jewish nation on the eve- 
ning of Friday, April 15th, which, if that had been the year, would 
have placed the Crucifixion on Saturday, April 16th, the Jewish Sab- 
bath! Behold the consequence of Prof. Kingsley’s system, if the 
Consulship of the two Gemini be adhered to as the year of the Cru- 
cifixion!! For this reason the Moderns, who have placed the Con- 
sulship of the two Gemini in the year 29 of the common era, have 
been compelled to depart from it, and to launch without a rudder on 
the sea of conjecture. The learned writers for example of “ L’art 








* Car. Sigonii in Fastos Comment, Not. 33. Opera ed. Muratori Tom. 1 coh 
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de vérifier les dates,” have yielded to the force of evidence in pla- 
cing the birth of our Saviour where I place it, that is in a. v. c. 
747, and in the Consulship of Caius Antistius Vetus, and Decimus 
Lelius Balbus, which was six years earlier than the common era; 
and yet they place his Crucifixion on Friday, April 3d, in the year 33 
of that era! This, ac cording to their scheme, would make our Lorp 
at that time 39 years old! How contrary this would be to the judg- 
ment of all who make his ministry embrace four Passovers, I need 
not add. It is true that April 3d was Friday in a. p. 33; but in that 
year the golden number was xv, and the Sunday letter D.; and by 
referring to the Calendar, the reader will find that Friday was the 
sixteenth and not the fifteenth of Nisan. Thus it is that a small devi- 
ation from truth, will make Chronology to halt. By settling the true 
arrangement of the Consulships, the only discovery which I myself 
claim, [ have removed the discord and confusion which previously 
prevailed. For this | ought to have received the thanks of Professor 
Kingsley, and not his opposition. 


TO JAMES L. KINGSLEY, ESQ., 
Professor of the Latin language and literature in Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 


“ Homine imperito nunquam quidquam injustius 
Qui, nisi quod ipse fecit, nil rectum putat.”— Ter. 

Sir,—After my answer had appeared to your first attack 
on the principles of Chronology maintained by me, you saw 
fit to write me a private letter protessing your personal re- 
spect for me, and disclaiming all hostility to the Church of 
England and the Churches in her communion. I rejoiced to 
receive it, and answered you in terms of corresponding friend- 
liness. As you spoke of the July number of the New Eng- 
lander as already made up, and that you must defer your re- 
marks on my preface until the Oc tober number, I availed 
myself of so favorable an opportunity to express the hope 
that your reply would be amicable and candid. I urged you 
to consider that we are divided only on matters of religious 
faith, which were not now in controversy between us; that 
we are united as Americans, as New Englanders, as Alumni 
of Yale College, and, | would fain hope, as friends; that you 
could gain no advantage from the contest, because I am too 
strongly entrenched to be overcome by you; and that no 
good purpose could possibly be served, even if you should 
succeed for a time in creating doubt and distrust in the pub- 
lic mind. I entreated you, therefore, to take a magnanimous 
course, by admitting at once that you had paid little atten- 
tion to the subject, and were glad to have your mistakes 
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pointed out. Iwas led the more to hope for this by subsequent 
information, on which I thought I could depend, that you were 
in the first place urged to attack me by others, and that you 
finally consented to do so with reluctance. 

To acknowledge your errors, I repeat it, would have been 
magnanimous, and would have exalted you in the estimation 
of all persons of real knowledge; but perhaps it was too 
much to expect from our infirm nature. Certainly you have 
not shown yourself capable of such a course ; for in the Oc- 
tober number of the New Englander, you have again at- 
tacked me in a somewhat flippant manner, taking no notice 
of the strong points in my answer, reiterating the assertions 
contained in your first Article, and availing yourself of all 
the little arts of special pleading to gain the semblance of a 
triumph, by hiding from the view of your readers the real 
state of the controversy. 

It is neither arrogant in me, nor disrespectful to you, to say 
that your last number plunges you deeper and deeper into the 
quagmire of error. You may be, and doubtless are, very learn- 
ed on some subjects ; and wherever you are learned, I shall be 
among the first to acknowledge your claims. But Chronology 
is not one of your strong holds. Your whole course, to my 
mind, clearly shows it. You first opened my book without even 
knowing where to direct your attack. You had been accus- 
tomed to see certain dates in the margin of the classical books 
which you had studied, and from these you found that I had 
departed. Instantly you jumped to the conclusion, that I 
was the author of a novelty—a thing unheard of before. Un- 
der this impression you wrote your first Article. You had 
not even studied my book; for if you had, and had taken the 
pains to turn to my authorities, you could not possibly have 
so blundered. I thought I was acting kindly in attributing this 
to the influence of the school in which you have been educated. 
The reviewer of Emerson, in Blackwood’s Magazine, has 
made the mistake of attributing to the American mind, what 
I conceive belongs only to the Puritan. “Ihave no expecta- 
tion,” says Emerson, “that any man will read history aright, 
who thinks that what was done in a remote age by men whose 
names have resounded far, has any deeper sense than what 
he is doing to-day.” The Puritan is, as Emerson describes 
himself, “an endless seeker of truth wittt No PAST AT HIS BACK.” 
(Blackwood’s Mag. Dec. 1847.) This is exactly what the 
New Englander triumphantly claims as the Puritan badge,— 
Individuality opposed to Catholicity. Your tendencies are 
habitually that way. Authorities, especially those of ancient 
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Christian writers, are not at all to your taste; and you are more 
ready to consider my work as the production of Individual 
opinion, than as being what it is, a chain of conclusions 
drawn from facts established by competent testimony. Hence 
you represent (p. 533) the process of my mind exactly in the 
inverse order from what it was in reality. You talk of my 
reasons for wishing this thing and that; of my plans which 
obliged me to depart from the ablest chronologers; of the 
difficulties in which | found myself, and by which | was forced 
to bring forward “ the names of Bianchini and some others” (!!!) 
All this may do very well to make ignorant and undiscerning 
readers imagine that mine is an untenable theory, the off- 
spring of my own brain; but never in your life were you 
more mistaken. I followed strictly the rules of evidence laid 
down in the Introduction to my work. Of those rules, the 
third is as follows—* No theory before examination is to be 
assumed. ‘Testimony is to be followed, whithersoever it may 
lead. The two great objects to be constantly kept in view 
must be the investigation of truth for its own sake, and the 
lucid communication of that truth to others.” Such having 
been my real plan, | shall pass without notice, every sly inu- 
endo and merry quip in your last article, and confine my ob- 
servations to points of real importance. 

If you had done me the justice to read my work carefully, 
you would have seen that every step, from beginning to end, 
is secured before I proceed to another; secured without any 
reference to succeeding steps, and examined carefully on its 
own merits, excluding all conjecture. One of these steps you 
have now attempted to destroy, by levelling your blows at 
the calculations of the Paschal full moon, a. p. 28. 

I had treated the subject historically ; and I thought that when 
the greatest Astronomers of ancient and modern times had 
perfectly agreed that the Sunday after the Paschal full moon 
in that year fell on the 28th of March; when this coincided 
with the strong and uniform testimony that our Saviour’s 
passion commenced on the 25th of March, which would 
bring his resurrection to the 28th; when I had shown by a 
long and laborious induction that the Consulship of the two 
Gemini, in which all enlightened antiquity agreed that the 
crucifixion took place, was in a. p. 28 and not in A. p. 29; 
when I| thought that in doing all this I had bestowed a benefit 
upon the world, by adjusting great points of history, and that 
America, and New England and Yale College would look 
with an approving smile upon their son; forth steps my 
learned professor of Yale College, and begins to nibble at a 
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little note, taken from the younger Bianchini, and thinks he 
has achieved a mighty enterprise by throwing the whole sub- 
ject back, as he fancies, into its former confusion. 

I inadvertently copied a ty pographical error in Bianchini. 
“According to the mean motions,” he observes, “the Paschal 
new moon took place . . on the 14th of March.” It should 
have been March 13th; which to any one who scrutinized his 
calculations to find out the truth, would have been perfectly 
apparent, though one might easily be blind to it who was intent 
upon finding contradictions. Elated by what you supposed 
to be an irreconcilable difference between Victorius and Bi- 
anchini, you have triumphantly uttered the following truism: 
“Now as we see no good reason to doubt that the interval 
between the new and full moon in a. p. 28 was the same as 
in other years, (!) and are fully convinced that 14 added to 
14 is 28 and not 26, the two computations can not stand to- 
ene (N. E. p. 538.) This may be the arithmetic of 

ale College now ; but in my days there, if 14 was the first, 
we should have added 13 to find the fourteenth day of the 
moon; and if 13 was the first, then 13 added to 13 is 26 and 
not 28. 

But let that pass as an inadvertence, occasioned by your 
longings for victory. To remove all doubt from your mind 
that 14 was a typographical error for 13, 1 proceed to copy 
the following sentences from the next page of Bianchini’s 
work: “ Dies 13 Martii Juliani, in quam incidit Synodus 
media Luminarium Anno 28 Akre Christiane Subbatum fuit. 
Dilata est itaque a Judzis Rabbinorum traditionem sectanti- 
bus, Neomenia ad diem 14 Martii, et consequenter dies quar- 
tadecima ejusdem Lune pariata per ipsos fuit cum die 26 
Mensis Romani. At ii, qui Legis dicto pressius inheserunt 
cum Curisto Domino, uti Neomeniam noverant Sabbato com- 
missam 13 Martii, ita eam diem computantes primam Lune 
Paschalis, necessario componebant diem xxv. Martii cum 
decima quarta Paschali et Feria quinta. Utroque autem sys- 
temate usos pro lubitu fuisse Judzos in Curisti supremo Pas- 
chate, Divine Providentiz consilio factum videtur.” 

“ The thirteenth day of March of the Julian Calendar,” 
says Bianchini, “ on which the mean conjuction of the two Lu- 
minaries took place in the year 28 of the common Christian 
Era was the Sabbath.” Now, if you will take the trouble 
to look at the table in p. 431 of my work, you will see that 
the thirteenth of March was Saturday, or the Jewish Sabbath ; 
and as that table is formed on the calculations of Victorius, 
who says that the first of January in that year fell on Thurs- 
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day, it is evident that Bianchini agreed with Victorius as to 
the days of the week. If Victorius was right in that respect, 
there is some reason to presume that he was equally accurate 
as to the age of the moon. I did not take the trouble to en- 
ter into all the nice distinctions of the Jewish Calendar re- 
specting the Roshhodé, and the Civil and Legal new moons. 
It was sufficient for my purpose to show, that the moon’s age 
on the first day of January, a. p. 28, being 19, the Passover 
would fall on Thursday evening. Bianchini goes on to ac- 
count for the difference of practice among the Jews that year 
in observing the Passover, because the thirteenth was the Sab- 
bath. He then proceeds to give the calculation of the 


TRUE CONJUNCTION. 








“Motus solis ab Aquinoctio Verno. Apogwi Solis Lune ab Apogei Lu- 

8. G. M. S&S ab eodem /2q- Verno. ne ab eodem. 
11. 20. 9 6. 2. 9. 32. 54 ll. 19. 36. 43 10. 8 49. 14 
2% 9.32. 1. 8. 49. 14 

Fuit ergo anomalia solis, 9. 10. 36. 12 1. 10. 47. 29 Anomalia Lun- 

Prosthapharesis, add. 1. 53. 10 0. 3. 11. 0 Subtr. 
11.20. 9% 6 Tl. 19. 36. 43. 

Locus Verus Solis, 11.22 2 16 
11. 16. 25. 43 Locus Lun. verus. 11. 16. 25. 43. 

: ——-—-———— hore xi 
Distantia Lun. a Sole, 0 36. 33 


Synodus vera iolleeuidiasinae mediam horis undecim. Cum 
igitur media conjunctio Hierosolymis haberetur die 13. hore 
3, 17’ pomeridiana; synodus vera incidebat in horam 2. 17 
matutinam diei 14 Martii. Satis inde noscimus, cur alii 
ossent neomeniam imputare juxta motus medios diei 13 
Martii, alii juxta veros, diei 14. ejusdem mensis: et cur illi 
diem Lune quartam decimam juxta medios motus pariarent 
cum Martii Juliani xxv, hi vero juxta veros cum die xxvi. 
Quare, etiam seclusa regula dilationis neomeniz ob incursum 
Sabbati, poterant sectatores verorum motuum differre quar- 
tam decimam ad xxvi. Martii; licet qui pro mediis stabant, 
ut Cyclorum ratio postulat, eandem constituerent intra diem 
Romanam 25; a vespera in vesperam computantes.” (Jos. 
Bianchini Demonst. Hist. Eccles. Quadr. Tom. 1. p. ev.) 

As I am writing to a learned professor, I quote the words 
of my author in his own Latin; but as I write also to be read 
by plain men who have not all your advantages, | proceed 
now to state the whole subject, as clearly as I can, in our own 
mother-tongue. How great the difficulty of combining the 
solar and lunar motions so as to avoid fractions, was clearly 
shown by the Greek philosopher Geminus, a century before 
the time of our Saviour, an extract from whose work I have 
given in my first chapter, p. 11—18. All the improvements 
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of Modern Astronomy have not removed this difficulty. The 
civil and astronomical computations of time must vary a 
little ; and the Lunar will always be more at variance with 
civil computations, than the Solar, from the fact, that the trop- 
ical revolution of the Moon’s Node is actually performed in 
18 years, 228 days, 4 hours, and 52.0296 seconds, the nearest 
practical approximation to which was the 19 years of the 
Metonic Cycle. Calippus endeavored to substitute a Cycle 
of 76 years, the multiple of 19 and 4; but though he came 
nearer, as to the number of Junations, he could not overcome 
the main difficulty. After four complete revolutions of the 
Nodes, the moon would be in her fifth, more than four luna- 
tions. During the same period the precession of the Equi- 
noxes would be at least 1° 3’ 46”.6. These variations make 
it extremely difficult to calculate the precise difference be- 
tween the civil and astronomical computations, especially for 
any great number of years. From the time of Meton s. c. 
430, to the formation of the Gregorian Calendar in a. p. 1582, 
a period of more than 2000 years, the most acute and subtle 
minds have been exercised on these questions. More especi- 
ally have Christian minds been so exercised from a very early 
period of the Church, on account of the necessity of calcula- 
ting Easter. But what should they know of all this, who 
look with contempt on the Quartodeciman Controversy, and 
have discarded the very observance of Easter? The Puritan 
views of Ecclesiastical History are colored and distorted by 
their wretched Individualism. They never look at the con- 
current testimony of the Church. They never consider its 
Catholic practice. They never regard the actions or reason- 
ings of individuals as the exponents of the time and portion 
of the Church in which they lived. They think, if they ever 
deign to think at all, of St. Hippolytus, St. Peter, and St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Victorius, Dionysius, St. Maximus, Bede, 
and all other ancient computists, as of solitary astronomers 
at the present day, pursuing abstract researches in their own 
closets, and not as men engaged for Curist’s sake, in labors 
approved by the Church, carried into practice by the Church, 
and thus solemnly ratified by the Church. With the excep- 
tion of St. Hippolytus and St. Peter of Alexandria, the others 
mentioned lived after the Council of Nice. That august body 
had all the means which Imperial power could give, to assist 
them in the great work of arranging the Christian Calendar. 
Yet the subject was not thereby extricated from all its diffi- 
culties. If it had been, we should not have found the philo- 
sophic school of Alexandria engaged in the fifth century in 
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adjusting the Cycle ; nor should we have seen the deferential 
appointment of Victorius, by the heads of the Latin Church, 
to apply the labors of the Alexandrian school to. the West- 
ern Calendar. As I was exhibiting the-ctvil computations of 
time, known and acknowledged by the Primitive Church, my 
sole object in referring to the astronomical computations of 
De la Hire as copied by Bianchini, was to enable my scientific 
readers to see how far the civil and the astronomical agreed. 
If they did not agree, that would not prove that the civil com- 
putations in a. p. 28, were not as Victorius has represented 
them. Previous to a. p. 1582, the civil computations of the 
solar year, differed ten days from the astronomical. Did that 
prove, not that the civil computation was erroneous, but that 
it did not exist? Yet such is the force of your argument. 
“ The two computations,” you say, “can not stand together ;” 
therefore, Victorius, or rather the early Church, told an un- 
truth as to a plain matter of fact ! 

But Bianchini supposed, and so do I suppose, that the cal- 
culations of De la Hire accord with historic truth. A friend 
who has access to astronomical tables, which I have not, 
wrote to me about the time in which my answer to your first 
attack appeared, that the computations made from the astro- 
nomical tables of De la Hire, “ give both the sun and moon a 
greater longitude than the later tables of Mayer, Mason, &c.” 
But he adds, that “the variation is not sufficient to make any 
material difference in ordinary calculations.” If this be so as 
to the computations of the mean conjunction, I may assume, 
I suppose, that the computations of the true conjunction are 
equally correct. The mean conjunction in the meridian of 
Jerusalem, says the younger Bianchini, was at 3h. 17m. 10s. P. 
M., on the thirteenth of March, a. p. 28; the true conjunction 
eleven hours later ; that is at 2h. 17m. 10s. A. M. on the four- 
teenth of March. In the one case, 12 days, 15 hours, 17 min, 
and 9 seconds had preceded the mean conjunction ; in the 
other, 13 days, 2 hours, 17 minutes, and 9 seconds, the true 
conjunction. The moon’s periodical month, or the time taken 
up in her revolution round the earth, consists of 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes, and nearly 5 seconds. Her retardation in 
the first quarter, and her acceleration in the second, so nearly 
balance each other, that to find the time of full moon, we 
need only halve the periodical month, and add that half to 
the time which preceded her conjunction, and we have the 
exact moment in which she became full. The half of the 
periodical month is 13 days, 15 hours, 51 minutes, 32) sec- 
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onds. The mean full moon, and the true full moon are found, 
therefore, as follows : 


Mean Conjunction, 12. 15. 17. 10 True Conjunction, 13. 2. 17. 10 





Add, 13. 15. 51. 314. = Add, 13. 15. 51. 314 
Mean full moon, 26. 7. 8.414 True full moon, 26. 18. 8. 414. 


That is, it was mean full moon on Friday, March 26th, a. v. 
28, at nearly 9 minutes after seven o’clock in the morning, 
and true full moon at nearly 9 minutes past six in the eve- 
ning. All this is on the supposition that the younger Bian- 
chini made no mistake in the different methods of beginning 
the day. But the astronomical day is six hours earlier than 
the Jewish, and twelve hours, than the Roman. It is very 
possible then that the mean full moon was, as he states, in the 
afternoon of the 25th, and the true full moon, in the morning 
of the 26th of March. But this I leave for astronomers to 
decide. The responsibility for these calculations rests not on 
me. We learn from the Scriptures that a part of the Jewish 
nation, including our Lorp himself, ate the Passover on 
Thursday evening, while another part did not eat the Passo- 
ver till Friday evening. After three o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon the passover lambs were killed at the Temple for 
those who ate the Passover that evening. On Friday after- 
noon after three o’clock the lambs were slain at the Tem- 
ple, for those who ate the Passover on Friday evening. These 
facts alone show that a choice was permitted. On Friday, at 
the very moment when the Priests and Levites were busy at 
the Temple in shedding the blood of the paschal lambs for 
our Lorp’s enemies to eat the Passover, he himself, roe TRUE 
Lames or Gop, was ExPIRING on THE Cross. Yet He had 
eaten the Passover with his disciples the evening before. If 
this event happened in a. p. 28, the good providence of Gop 
so ordered it that the mean computations of the paschal full 
moon were eleven hours earlier than the true: so that it was 
lawful for him who fulfilled all righteousness, to offer himself 
as a sacrifice at the Paschal Supper, and then, as a passive 
victim, to be led to the slaughter, and to pour out his precious 
blood, at the very moment in which the paschal lambs were 
slain for his enemies ! 

We are brought then again to the question, whether the 
Consulship of the two Gemini was in a. p. 28 or A. p. 29. 
And as this is connected with a question which you have, for 
the first time, noticed in this your second attack, 1 proceed 
now to make some remarks upon it. Was the expedition of 
Julius Cesar into Spain against the sons of Pompey, in the 
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46th or in the 45th year before our era? in the last year of 
confusion, as it was called, or in the first year of his reformed 
Calendar ? 

If you had but known it, this was the point at which you 
should have directed your first attack ; for it was that which 
first convinced me that the calculations of Francis Bianchini 
were correct. You have undertaken to inform your readers 
that I began with changing the date of the death of Augus- 
tus, and then “in confor mity with my general scheme of vari- 
ations,” proceeded to displace the date of this other event also! 
Oh how self-complacent, and yet how unjust isignorance! I 
do assure you that I never thought of Augustus and the two 
Gemini, any more than you did “of Charles I, Archbishop 
Laud, the Puritans, Oliver Cromwell, or Dr. Peters.” I do 
assure you, too, that I had no “ general scheme of variations,” 
but should have been well pleased, if every date had been 
found to agree with your wishes. 

You seem to lay much stress on the admission in my first 
answer, that I had never read the Dissertation’ of Francis 
Bianchini, on the Kalendar and Cycle of Julius Cesar; for 
you say, (p. 532,)—“ whose work Dr. Jarvis has not seen, 
neither have we.” If you had seen it, you would at least 
have been convinced of your error in supposing that it was 
written to support a theory concerning the death of Augus- 
tus, or our Saviour’s Crucifixion in the Consulship of the ‘two 
Gemini. True: I have not seen it; but I have the work of 
his nephew Joseph, a man vastly his inferior in understanding, 
who attempted to hold in his feeble hands the balances of his 
profoundly learned and scientific uncle. A more confused 
and obscure, yet pompous production, it was never my mis- 
fortune to read. Yet it gave me aclue which enabled me to 
grope my way, and work out myself the problem, which 
Francis Bianchini wrought out and published in 1703. 

Hirtius, if he was the author, the companion of Ceesar in the 
Spanish war, relates that when Cesar was Dictator the third 
time, but designated the fourth, he marched with great rapidity 
into ‘Spain against the sons of Pompey. This agrees with the 
Capitoline Marbles, which expressly affirm that Cesar was 
Dictator the third time, in the same year in which he was Con- 
sul the fourth time, without a colleague. Appian also affirms 
the same thing. But Dion Cassius, more than two hundred 
years later, made the mistake which Petavius copied, of sup- 
posing five Dictatorships as well as five Consulships. This 
caused a difference of one year in the computation of the Con- 
sulships. To prove that the Capitoline Marbles, Hirtius and 
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Appian were right, and Dion wrong, the Astronomer Bian- 
chini proceeded to prove from Hirtius himself, that the war 
with the sons of Pompey was during the last year of Confusion, 
and not in the first year of Czsar’s reformed Calendar. Bian- 
chini was not the first who argued thus from the passage in 
Hirtius. You appear to have read Petavius, at least, on this © 
subject ; and, therefore, you must or ought to have seen that 
the illustrious Scaliger, the prince of modern chronologists, 
understood the passage as Bianchini did, and as I have done, 
and drew from it precisely the same inferences. But Scali- 
ger was a Protestant, and Petavius a Jesuit ; and the odium 
theologicum operated on his mind with regard to Scaliger, just 
as I conceive it does in the New Englander with regard to me. 
I cannot help smiling at your criticism upon my translation of 
“visa est.” It will, no doubt, greatly exalt the latinity of 
Yale College, in the estimation of the learned world. But I 
take you at your word. Instead of saying “ the moon rose,” 
we will have it, “the moon was seen or appeared about the 
sixth hour!” Scaliger and Bianchini, and such like smatterers, 
nay, even Petavius himself, as you admit, understood it, that 
the moon rose about midnight; and hence Scaliger drew the 
inference that the moon must have been in her twenty-second 
or twenty-third day. “Ut Luna oniatur [you see that Sca- 
liger, not having the benefit of your learned commentary, 
considered visa est, equivalent to orta est] circa mediam noc- 
tem, oportet ut sit vicesima secunda, aut vicesima tertia.” To 
get round this stubborn fact, troubled Petavius not a little. 
He doubted the accuracy of the text, and gave a conjectural 
emendation to suit his own purposes! But here you gravely 
dissent from him! “ Petavius,” you say, “supposes that Ce- 
sar tarried where he had fought till the age of the moon was 
such, as to admit of its rising at the sixth hour of the night. 
Admitting this, Dr. Jarvis’ argument loses all its force.” (p. 
536.) But you do not admit it; and in this you show your 
good sense. Why then talk of admitting it? Petavius was 
pinched by the argument, and endeavored to get rid of it, just 
as you have done, by a most improbable and unfounded con- 
jecture. You allow that Cesar “ most probably departed for 
Hispalis the next day or the next but one after the retreat of 
Pompey.” This is all I ask. A few days sooner cr later are of 
no consequence. The moon could not possibly have appeared 
at re so early as the fifth, sixth, or seventh day, in the 
month of March, in the first year of Julius Cesar’s reformed 


Calendar. But in the year preceding, which was 445 days 
long, and, therefore, called the last year of Confusion, the 
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moon was in her twenty-third day, on the fifth of March, as 
Scaliger, Petavius, and Bianchiniall agree that she must have 
been if she rose or appeared about midnight. But, says my 
learned Professor of Yale College, she did not rise—she only 
appeared!! “The sixth hour in Latin is no more definite than 
twelve o’clock is in English. To us the language of the pass- 
age in question appears to indicate that the sixth hour of the 
day, that is, twelve o’clock at noon, is the true meaning. We 
incline, therefore, to the opinion of those who understand the 
historian to say, that before Caesar commenced his pursuit of 
Pompey, there occurred a prodigy. If the calculation of the 
age of the moon by Dr. Jarvis is correct, and we admit that it 
is, this luminary, on the day after the retreat of Pompey at 
twelve o’clock would be above the horizon in the east.” (N. 
E. p. 537.) Prodigious indeed! To those old Romans, the 
moon in her first quarter and at the blazing noon of day, ap- 
peared above the horizon in the east! We, in these degen- 
erate days, always see the new moon above the horizon in the 
west ; and as the author says not one word about its being a 
prodigy, it must have been usual in Cesar’s time to see the 
new moon in the east! “Cela était autrefois ainsi; mais 
nous avous changé tout cela.”* I am content with a less in- 
genious construction of the passage. I believe that the moon 
was in her last quarter, where Scaliger and the other great 
astronomers already mentioned conceived her to have been. 
This accounts for the language of the historian without any 
prodigy at all, and agrees with common experience. By 
your own admission, this could not have been the first year 
of Cesar’s reformed Calendar, the 45th year before the com- 
mon Christian Era, and, therefore, must have been in the year 
preceding. 

If Cesar received the information of Pompey’s retreat on 
the fifth of March so as to follow him the day after, which 
you seem to allow, then it would be most consistent with all 
our ideas of his military skill and energy that he should com- 
mence his march that very night. ‘To wait till the following 
noon, when he wished by rapid marches to overtake a flying 
foe, would have been strangely inconsistent with his charac- 








* The author here quotes from Moliére’s Médecin malgré lui. Act. II. Se. 6. 
As our readers may not have the works of the French dramatist at hand, we sub- 
join the dialogue, to show the point of the quotation: “ Géronte. ‘There is only 
a single thing which has startled me, and that is the position of the heart and the 
liver. It seems to me, that you place them differently from what they are; and 
that the heart is on the left side and the liver on the right sidé. Squanarelle. 
Yes. That was so formerly; but we have changed all that, and we now prac- 
tice medicine after an entirely new method.”—Eb. 
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ter. The astronomical argument, therefore, seemed, and still 
seems to me conclusive. It seemed so toScaliger. It seem- 
ed soto Bianchini. Even Petavius thought that midnight 
was the proper time for Cxsar to take up his march. No 
one but the Professor of Latin in Yale College has talked of 
seeing the new moon in the east; and he is constrained to ad- 
mit that it must have been a prodigy. 

I might proceed to notice many other parts of your last ar- 
ticle ; but, as I contend only for truth, and not for victory, and 
have no other feeling towards you but that of kindness, | shall 
content myself with what I have now said. Having no fa- 
vorite theory to serve, I took that period from the birth of 
Augustus to the death of Tiberius, which embraced all the 
facts essential to the object I had in view. But, before doing 
80, it was necessary to adjust the various modes of computing 
time, arranging them side by side in a series of Tables from 
the date of the first Olympiad to the year 238 of the common 
Christian Era. When this was done, I proceeded to connect 
with these tables the annual Consulships. Every one, who 
reads the ancient historians of the Roman Empire, knows that 
they speak of events as occurring in this or that Consulship. 
It was of great importance, therefore, to connect the Consul- 
ships rightly with the tables; and for this purpose, and no 
other, did | examine the question respecting the date of Ce- 
sar’s war in Spain. ‘That point being decided, I collated 
carefully the best historians, to give my readers a synopsis of 
their testimony. I found, as I advanced, a wonderful harmony 
in their account of the hundred years which intervened be- 
tween the birth of Augustus, in the Consulship of Cicero and 
Antonius, and the death of Tiberius, in that of Proculus and 
Nigrinus. Then, assuming the year of Cesar’s war in Spain, 
and the Consulate of Ulpius and Pontianus in which Censo- 
rinus wrote, corresponding with a. p. 238, as fixed and ulti- 
mate terms, I collated in reversed order the various lists of 
Consuls which have been preserved, and thus discovered that 
a pair of Consuls had been dropped by modern chronologists, 
which was absolutely necessary to make out the known length 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius. All this was done before the 
least attention was paid to the personal history of our Lorp. 
When I came to that, I again found the computations in har- 
mony, and thus I proceeded till the whole was finished. 

If you were but competent (I regret to say it) properly to 
appreciate such labors; if you did but know the great care 
and precision with which these tables were arranged under 
my constant inspection in London, and if you did but perceive 
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their incalculable usefulness in adjusting ancient dates, you 
could not have aspersed and disparaged my work as you have 
in the following sentence : “ Though the work in question isa 
valuable addition to our literature, especially as bringing 
within the reach of numerous readers, statements and calcu- 
lations which before were to be found only in books rarely to 
be met with, yet it fails to establish so clearly and undeniably 
as the author seems to suppose, among other dates the pre- 
cise year, month, and day of the month, in which the Saviour 
was born.” (N. E. p. 531.) You might have added, “the 
precise year, month, and day of the month in which the Sav- 
lour was” crucified ; for the date of that great event is equally 
involved in the supposed failure. In plain English, then, the 
readers of the New Ristender are required to believe on your 
mere assertion, that I have no other merit but that of a com- 
piler and translator; that I have entirely failed to accomplish 
my object ; and consequently that the labor of five years has 
been completely thrown away.. You certainly understand 
the art of “ damning with faint praise.” In what books, I pray 
you to inform your readers, are these “ statements and calcu- 
lations” to be found? Such assertions are beneath the dignity 
of a learned critic; and for me to reply to them would be ut- 
terly useless. I can not now expect from you any acknowl- 
edgment of error, or any reparation for injustice. All I can 
do is toappeal from your judgment, and leave you to the en- 
joyment of your own comfortable reflections. The candid, the 
intelligent, and the learned, who will think for themselves, and 
weith my authorities and arguments against your assertions, 
will not, I am persuaded, fail to do me that justice which you 
and the New * ornare deny me. If youcould have proved 
that all that I have done is little worth, I humbly trust that 
Gop of his infinite goodness would have given me the grace 
to confess it. But with all your efforts you have not proved 
it. Such a trial, therefore, [ am not now called to endure. 
You have rashly intermeddled with a subject upon which you 
are ignorant. This ignorance, I think, | have exposed. Yet 
it has been more in sorrow than in anger; and I should in- 
finitely prefer to be your friend than your antagonist. Suffer 
me, then, still to subscribe myself, 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
S. Farmar Jarvis. 
Middletown, February 1st, 1848. 
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CHANCELLOR KENT. 


Arr. V1.—Commentaries on American Law. By James 
Kent. New York. 

Proceedings of the New York Historical Society, January 4th, 
1848, with Resolutions on the death of the Hon. James Kent, 
their late President. 


In the death of Chancellor Kent, a great and influential 
name has past from among us ; but though the living voice 
of the Jurist is hushed, in his judicial decisions, and still more 
in his Commentaries, he still speaketh. In taking up this latter 
record of the matured fruits of his legal wisdom, and placing 
it as our first heading, we are aware of the boldness of the 
step; yet still do we think we find, as Religious Reviewers, 
ample “justification ; for, however Infidels may talk, the old 
union of “ Law and Gospel” still holds; so that that which, in a 
Christian land is sound law, can never be far from Gospel truth, 
Still further, as Critical Reviewers, would it be our duty, were 
we competent to sit in judgment on a work so influential, and 
on which death has now set the last seal ; for death in sancti- 
fying a man’s solemn opinions, calls them likewise unto as 
solemn judgment. Now from this ordeal, no talents, no offi- 
cial rank, protects, or should. It is in truth, Imperial Human- 
rry, calling to its Bar each mortal who, in turn, personates it, 
well or ill. To this retributive tribunal did the wise Egyp- 
tians of old subject even their kings; and the silent corpse 
was made to stand before them on their summons, unburied, 
till a verdict was rendered in its favor. But such high pro- 
cess belongs not to us. Our new craft ventures not as yet into 
the deep sea of Law; we speak here but as plain Christian 
scholars, who love our country, and our religion, and our 
Church; nor should we have ventured at all upon this high 
theme, but for that which stands second in our heading, viz : 
“The Proceedings,” &c. Inthe Resolutions commemorative, 
as first reported at that meeting, stood no religious epithet. 
Chancellor Kent was spoken of, and justly, as the upright 
man, the profound jurist, the ripe scholar, the instructive 
teacher, the true-hearted patriot, and the lamented associate 
and friend; but not one word of Christian Faith. To these 
terms, therefore, of well-merited praise, a member present, 
well-knowing the fact, moved that the term Curistran be 
added, as due alike to the subject of the eulogy, to the Soci- 
ety that bestowed it, to the Legal Profession which he adorned, 
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and to the community at large ; who surely ought not to be left 
to doubt, either now or hereafter, whether such name of influ- 
ence, in the settling of its laws, was to be coupled with Jew, 
Infidel, or Christian. The motion, of course, prevailed, for it 
had been but through thoughtlessness omitted, or rather, per- 
haps, as being esteemed foreign to the occasion. To the train 
of thought naturally suggested by such an occurrence the fol- 
lowing pages are due, for it opened up what may well be 
deemed the initial line of danger in the American mind; we 
mean that of keeping back the Christian Faith, as a thing 
foreign to our political and social institutions ; as a matter al- 
together individual, having nothing to do, either in principle 
or fact, with citizen, ruler, or judge. Now deeming this to be 
a fundamental error in the popular, or rather national mind— 
the xpwrov Levdog, “ the first lie,” whence so many others flow, we 
would willingly here do our part to avert the evil, and to 
that end have consecrated a portion of the first number of the 
Church Review, (which by its very title is doubly bound to all 
true conservatism,) to the opening at least of a question, 
wherein, we doubt not, abler pens will soon be roused to the 
defense of this central pillar, as it may well be termed, of our 
national safety, Law sounp ur with Reticion. But to our 
subject; if casual, random thoughts upon it may so be designa- 
ted. We begin with instruction arising out of Chancellor 
Kent’s later personal history. 

Among the many wise lessons taught us by the declining 
years of this eminent man, we will venture to name three: 
The first, for his country, touching the wisdom of her Judicial 
Institutions ; the second, for his countrymen, in the secret of 
making old age happy; and the last, for all men, in showing 
where even the strongest and most self-dependent minds are 
yet, forced at length to bow—at the altar of Christian Faith. 
It may not be without its value to look somewhat at large 
into each. And first, for the public lesson. 

What shall we, then, say of the wisdom of an institution, 
that drove from the bench, as a man superannuated, one who 
yet continued for the space of five and twenty years after- 
ward, to rule by his written opinions that very bench, where 
his spoken ones were declared “no law!” What a satire on 
such neology! The venerable Judge, excluded from his high 
seat bodily, comes back spiritually—the strong arm put him 
out—the long head brings him at once back and reseats him 
under the power of a higher law, even than that of the Con- 
stitution—the lex legum of Humanity—the law of mind. 

But it may be said, this was an individual case—* insian- 
tia singularis*—and at any rate, that the loss to society and 
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the bar was fully made up by the products of his pen. We 
reply to the last argument first. The loss was made up an 
hundred fold, both to his country and his profession, by the 
more scientific and enduring form in which his legal wisdom 
became embodied. But the question is, whom have we to 
thank for it? the law that put him down, or his own spirit 
that would not remain “ put down?” Shall the law take the 
credit of its own fatuity ? and claim defeat as victory? After 
stripping off the Ermine, and burning on the “ Brand,” and 
turning out the man to starve in age and poverty, does it yet 
venture to put to its own credit, the miracles it awakened of 
rejected genius, and say, “Behold my work!” Nor, to look 
at its first answer, is Chancellor Kent’s case to be held, as here 
argued, a singular one, so far at least, as judicial fitness is 
concerned, on the score of age. Intellectually speaking, it is 
the case with most men. The mind habitually exercised, is, 
at the age of sixty, in its powers of judgment, rather to be es- 
teemed as just come to its full maturity, and that, whether we 
look at its stores of knowledge, or the soundness of its princi- 
ples. Now this is fact as well as philosophy, for it is the 
voice of history, ancient as well as modern. The wisest, po- 
litically speaking, of early nations, made “sixty years” the 
condition, instead of the exclusion from judicial office,—the 
beginning, instead of the end of the Judge’s labors, while 
the wisest of modern nations, both in law and policy, (we 
mean England,) has built up her whole legal system on the 
judicial decisions of old men—men whom our system charges 
with fatuity. We would here give but one contemporary 
name with Chancellor Kent, equal in legal rank, contrasted in 
legal fortune—we mean the late Lord Stowell, better known 
in the profession by his earlier title, “Sir William Scott”— 
and it is now with an honest pride, as it was then with a mel- 
ancholy pleasure, that the writer of this article recalls the fact 
of his having been made the bearer of mutual respects between 
these two luminaries of the law—from Chancellor Kent just 
then, struggling under his trial when cast off by his country 
as a worn out instrument, to the Earl of Stowell, his senior 
by many years, yet still in pride of place, and one whom “the 
king still delighted to honor.” It was a striking contrast, so 
far as outward place went, but their mutual messages of high 
respect, showed how little “ place or title” has to do with the 
just appreciation of kindred minds. 

But to apply a lesson, is a harder thing than to teach it; 
and now alas, in Chancellor Kent’s native state, through the 
sweeping changes in its judiciary system made by the late re- 
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visal of its Constitution ; over that once honored and honorable 
bench has now fallen a far deeper and darker shade, than mere 
exclusion of a venerable judge,—the question now is rather 
one of unworthy intrusion. No longer is it, whether or no 
the gravity and wisdom of matured years shall be permitted, 
at once to adorn and defend the Palladium of Justice, but (with 
sorrow be it spoken) whether we shall not there have legal 
ignorance to lay down the law, or political intrigue to play 
the hypocrite under the Ermine; or to speak a yet darker 
word, (though in process of time, a necessary consequence of 
what goes before,) whether justice will not come there to be 
bought and sold, and the “ pound of flesh” bargained for like 
meat in the shambles. It is no answer here to say,—* We 
see not such results.” No! not yet,—* Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus.” But the question is, “do we not see iis begin- 
nings?” “Have we not opened the fountain?” “Have we 
not sowed the seed ?” and left for our children the fatal legacy, 
to stem the torrent and reap the harvest? That is the ques- 
tion. 

But enough of so dark a theme; let us turn to a brighter 
and more cheering lesson. What do we learn as individual 
citizens from Chancellor Kent’s closing years? This isa lesson 
that comes home with peculiar force to the busy, money-mak- 
ing, externally active American mind. He has taught us the 
lesson and the blessing of intellectual activity, as men ad- 

vance, in life, that they may not sink, as age so often does, into 
gloom and harshness, into animal selfishness or premature 
mental decay. To keep the mind ever active,—active to 
good ends,—active in noble studies,—active in self-improve- 
ment, is the true secret of a cheerful old age. This is his age’s 
lesson, and beautifully did he teach it. How touchingly, yet 
how simply does the Chancellor speak of his own sense of 
this necessity! Referring to his academic appointment in 
Columbia C ollege, New York, as Law Lecturer, immediately 
after his enforced retirement from the bench, he says: “I was 
strongly induced to accept the post from the want of occu- 
pation; being apprehensive that the sudden cessation of my 
habitual employment and the contrast between the discussions 
of the Forum, and the solitude of retirement, might be un- 
propitious to my health and spirits, and cast a premature 
shade over the a ; eae of declining years. The following 
Lectures (Kent’s Commentaries) are the fruit of the acc ept. 
ance of that trust.” (Preface, p. 4.) This, in truth, is a 
lesson that wise philosophy <a ever given: “ Resistendum 
senectuti est,” says Cicero, “pugnandam tanquam contra 
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morbum, sic contra senectutem.” And again: “ Ut senectus 
non Janguida sit, sit operosa et semper ageus aliquid et moli- 
lus.” (De senectute, passim.) Nor is proverbial philos ophy less 
wise. “ Use legs and have legs,” says the Spanish Sancho. 
“Idle brains make addled brains,” says the Italian. “ Better 
wear out than rust out,” says old England. “Keep moving,” 

says the American Speculator ; and to close with the military 
proverb: “ Would you keep the sword bright, let it not rust 
in the scabbard.” Now all this, Chancellor Kent, as any 
common man, well knew, but, then too, as a wise man, he 
practiced it, and seldom or never has such resolution won for 
itself at so late a period in life, so remarkable a victory. After 
sixty, Cato indeed studied Greek, but he made not much of it, 
beyond getting rid of his old ignorant prejudices. After 
sixty, Chancellor Kent began to write law, and erected for 
himself a monument, enduring as the State. But more than 
this, and stranger; after sixty, his brains carved out a for- 
tune. First, came competence, in place of threatening pov- 
erty, then ease, then wealth. And with these, came also 
what was better, health of body, cheerful spirits, conscious 
usefulness, and what few men more prized, a solid, wide- 
spread, professional fame, and all growing out of his own 
solitary, unaided, resolute, voluntary labors. Though true 
with all,—* Quisque fortune sue—Faber,” yet few, we think, 
have so literally realized it, and fewer still, under such pres- 
sure of trouble, and such weight of years. Let it, then, com- 
fort as well as counsel those who are approaching that term, 
to see old age thus move on lightly, to the advanced period of 
84 years, and that mainly, under Gon’s blessing, through the 
conservative power of a well-ordered and habitually. exer- 
cised mind and intellect. He was a student to the last. 

But to look at our third and deeper lesson, how old age speaks 
to all men of the power of Religion—or rather, ourselves to 
speak more distinctly, of the truth, obligation, and comforts of 
the Christian faith, when looked at by the thoughtful mind. On 
this point, we are aware that we are treading on delicate, as 
well as sacred ground. Nor shall we, (we. trust,) trespass 
ought on either—wound truth or wound feelings. Equalling, 
then, the heathen Cato, as we have seen, in philosophic peace, 
how much beyond him went the Christian’s closing years in 
their religious comfort! Not on any vague, doubtful specu- 
lations of a life beyond the grave—such as Cicero unfolds to 
us in that most touching of his dialogues, where light and 
darkness, despair and hope, seem struggling for the mastery 
over the puzzled mind that ever says and unsays the same 
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things—“ Probabilia, conjectura sequens.” Not such, we re- 
peat, was the repose of our Christian jurist in sinking to his 
rest. Chancellor Kent wasa firm believer in revelation, and 
made free confession of his faith (on proper occasions) in the 
inspiration and divine authority of the Scriptures, and in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. But more 
elesely than this. We speak of his latter days; Chancellor 
Kent was not a Rationalist in his faith, He humbled himself 
before the doctrine of the cross, and both before and in the most 
solemn act of a Christian’s life, a few months before his death, 
by word and deed professed his belief in the divinity and 
atonement of our Lorp Jesus Curist, and in the gift of sal- 
vation through the merits of His sacrifice alone. Such was 
his dying faith, and thus he received, as we doubt not, to his 
soul’s comfort, from the hands of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. 
Stone, that blessed Sacrament which is not only the assu- 
rance, but visible pledge of Immortality, closing a life as full 

of years as it was of honors, with that which, amid all its 
blessings must be esteemed its crowning mercy—union 
through faith with a Redeeming Saviour. To himself the 
blessing, to others the example ! 

We here urge not this, as if Christian revelation could, in 
truth, borrow strength from any man’s submission to it, for 
what is the philosopher’ s sagacity above the child’s, when 
death is the problem to be solved? or where are the scales of 
judgment in which to weigh Time and Eternity, and the in- 
terest of an immortal soul? or what can the most learned ju- 
rist tell us out of his “ Year Books,” touching the measures of 
Gon’s tribunal? Human codes make no approach to teach us 
that ; man’s highest court is itself “ in error” there. The judge 
and the culprit, both stand alike at the bar, petitioners for 
mercy. Therefore is it, that gospel truth takes no strength 
by man’s acceptance of it. But still, notwithstanding all this, 
we can not deny but that such examples of dying faith, on the 
part of eminent men, do work widely for good, converting, 
as they do, man’s natural and social reverence into religious 
reverence, and leading thereby, even thoughtless minds to 
bow to that teaching in life, which they see at the approach 
of death, to bow down even the strongest and most self-de- 
pendent. But we would not here be understood as confining 
Chancellor Kent’s recognition of the truth of Christianity to 
that solemn hour. Far from it—only his full and open pro- 
fession of it, and outward obedience to it. Of that we speak, 
and it is among the ten thousand arguments against delay— 
that it necessarily opens men’s late ‘acknowledgment of it to 
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such a suspicion ; for the argument is as obvious as it is conclu- 
sive, that whatever act of Christian obedience is due by the dy- 
img man is due by the living one, and hence to some change of 
sentiment within must be due the change of conduct without. 
Would that men of wide-spread influence could thus look at 
their duties as measured by their responsibilities, and setting 
themselves right, be the blessed means of leading right many 
others. 

Weclose this part of our subject with a more doubtful ques- 
tion, but one which, as Church Reviewers, we may not wholly 
pass by. It is the still more delicate question how far Chan- 
cellor Kent may be esteemed a “Churchman.” On this point, 
the facts of the case are clear, the “deduction” only is in 
doubt. We shall shortly state the one, and suggest our view 
of the other, not in the light, at all, we would observe, of an 
antagonistic question, but solely with a desire to do justice to 
the subject we have undertaken, though willing, we confess, to 
see Church tendencies in their clearest development in such 
a mind. 

Chancellor Kent, then, was by birth, by descent, (his grand- 
father, we believe, being a Dissenting minister,) by education, 
and by all the associations of the early and middle part of 
his life, attached to the Congregational persuasion. Whatever 
leaning he had to the Church belonged to the later portion 
of his life, afier, we think, his final removal to the city of New 
York, about the year 1824. From that time onward, by slow 
degrees, many and various causes operated to bring him 
nearer and nearer to the Church; many friends among its 
members, children’s preferences, and his own admiration of 
its Liturgy, until at length he became and thenceforward con- 
tinued, for perhaps seven or eight years before his death, a 
regular attendant on the services of the Church, though not a 
communicant in it. This last act of external union with it, 

taking place only at the commencement of his last sickness, 
which seized him at his country seat in Jersey, on which oc- 
casion he desired to receive the Sacrament according to the 
rites and liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and with 
several members of his family did so, with the explicit decla- 
ration that that Church was, in his judgment, an unquestiona- 
ble branch of the one Church Universal in Curist. On his 
return to the city of New York, somewhat improved in 
health, he proposed agaia to receive it in the Parish Church 
of Calvary, which for several years he had attended, but 
when the day came, it found him “ unable,” and shortly after 
he closed his days calmly and peacefully. So clear to the last 
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ran the sands of life, that he was enabled himself to watch their 
close. His last words were,—* I have now come to the dregs 
of life,” and thus calmly expired. Such are the outward facts ; 
whether sufficient to entitle him to the name of Churchman, 
under the contradictory preference he occasionally expressed, 
and doubtless through early association sometimes felt for a 
form of worship, which yet he had for years abandoned, is a 
question, we think, rather of words than of substance—a men- 
tal phenomenon, rather than a fact. That he was a Church- 
man in the full meaning of that term; that is, on conviction 
through study of her peculiar claims, that we know he was 
not. He was not deeply read in Ecclesiastical History. He 
was not conversant with Church doctrines, nor was he by 
natural temper of mind, much given to the deeper spiritual 
questions of religion. But still we hold him as a member of 
the Church, any nominal protest notwithstanding. His acts 
made him such; his habitual preferences marked him such ; 
his unquestioned attachment to its liturgy, satisfied him in 
being such, while the spiritual comfort which, in his latter days, 
he professed to have found in its prayers, making them, as he 
himself told his Pastor, his daily companion, in his morning and 
evening devotions, should, we think, (on the very score of per- 
sonal affection,) disincline any over-earnest friend to deny his 
having been such. But we think further, that he wasa Church- 
man by a natural “congruity” of mind, which drew him to- 
wards it, as surely as the steel to the magnet, and we ground 
this decided judgment not merely on general considerations, 
but on his own special showing, and that of an earlier date 
than any outward attachment to it. “Tam net a Churchman,” 
said he to him who now reports this conversation, as he has 
often heretofore reported it, “for I was brought up and have 
lived long in another Church, and I see no necessity at my 
time of life for changing; but were I to begin life again, J 
would be a Chucrhman, for | like its services, and order, and 
the security it gives against fanaticism and error. [| like it, 
because it is conservative.” But we leave a delicate point, 
one on which we had not entered at all, but for the public de- 
nials recently made touching it. Thus far, at least, truth 
and justice have called us to go. 

We now turn to what is doubtless a more public and open 
question, and what was in truth first in our thoughts,—the 
necessary inter-penetration of Religion with Law,—how far 
exhibited in Chancellor Kent’s written teaching. And here 
it would seem at first sight, as if there could be no difference 
of opinion. The great and eternal verities of natural religion 
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underlie all his judgments, and constitute the rock on which 
they rest, appealed to when needful, but always there, whether 
silent or speaking. This merit is unquestioned. The only 
point that may be opened, is, whether the claims of Christian 
teaching are adequately brought forth and recognized, and 
the Christian faith put forth as prominently as it deserves to 
be, as the fountain of European law,—“ justi prope mater et x 
qui,”—the regenerator, in point of fact, of society and man. 
To this point we would now shortly speak. And here it is 
evident that this question must be confined mainly to the 
higher science of international law; that is, to cases where 
law itself stops and has to look for its own foundations. To 
mere Statute, or even Constitutional law, such questions be- 
long not. In other words, we are looking mainly to the first 
volume of the Commentaries, devoted to teaching the “ Law 
of Nations.” And here thus much is clear; as a learned ju- 
rist, not only does he recognize in religion generally, the only 
sufficient basis of national rights, as well as the only adequate 
sanction of international law, but also, as a well-read jurist, 
he could not but recognize what he admits,—the “influence” 
of Christianity in making the law of nations proximately to ac- 
cord with justice and mercy. Thus he speaks in his Preface : 
“ The influence of Christianity was very efficient towards the 
introduction of a better and more enlightened sense of right 
and justice among the governments of Europe.” (p. 10.) 
Again, in an earlier passage, (p. 3,) he speaks of the brighter 
light, the “ more certain truths and the more definite sanction” 
which Christianity has communicated to the ethical jurispru- 
dence of the ancients. And again: “It had been restored to 
some degree of science and civility, by the influence of Chris- 
tianity, the study of the Roman law, and the spirit of com- 
merce.” (p. 15.) 

Now we confess in our judgment, this language does not 
to far enough to bring out the facts of the case. The “ in- 
fluence of Christianity” wili, on examination, be found to have 
been paramount and creative,—* fons et origo,”’—the very 
spring-head of the law of nations, and that before its over-ru- 
ling power came, there was no Law of Nations. On this point 
we speak not an unpremeditated opinion. It will be found borne 
out in history. The “Jus Gentium” of the Romans, spoken 
of by Cicero and referred to by Chancellor Kent, was not a 
code of nations, but merely a coincidence in written munici- 
pal codes; while the later and more perfect civil law as con+ 
tained in the Theodosian and Justinian codes, was itself the pro- 
duct inall its more benevolent provisions of the teaching of Chris- 
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tianity, then by law established. So far as the civil code was an 
international one, it was the fruit, not of heathen wisdom, but 
of Christian ; was but the reflected light of the Gospel, working 
on the mind and heart of Christian rulers,—not, therefore, as 
here to have independent credit assigned to its teachings. 
All that heathen Rome could claim, was but its College of Her- 
alds with their “ jus feciale,” determining but the ceremonial of 
the “Clarigatio,” or legal declarationof war. Until Christianity 
came, there was no other law for carrying on war, than the law 
of rapacity and power—* Maximum injurie, quolibet modo.” 
How different the rule which Christianity has established ; 
the minimum of injury consistent with the redress sought. 
Again ; no faith in treaties, no mercy in battle, no safety for 
the vanquished, no rights of neutrals, no limits to the conque- 
ror’s power. Such was the law of nations before the gospel 
came to preach, “ Peace on earth, good will towards men.” 
Now that in all this we are not overstraining facts or speak- 
ing “ professionally,” let us see what great jurists say on this 
point, who are not professedly Christian teachers. We com- 
mence with one at home, an eminent publicist, whose Chris- 
tian testimony will not be laid to the charge of prejudice. 
“There is no difficulty,” says the venerable Albert Gallatin, 
“in discovering the principles by which the relations between 
civilized and Christian nations should be regulated, and the 
reciprocal duties they owe to each other. These principles, 
these duties have long since been proclaimed, and the true 
‘law of nations’ is nothing else than con formity to the sublime 
precepts of the gospel morality.’ (Peace, §c. p. 4.) We will 
take our next authority from a more strictly /egal pen; Chitty 
in his notes on Vattel. “In cases of doubt, arising upon what 
is the law of nations, it is now an apmirTep Rue among all 
European nations, that our common religion, Curistianrry, 
pointing out the principles of natural justice, should be equally 
appealed to and observed by all, as an unramine Rute of 
construction.” (Preliminary, p. 53.) Or we will consent to 
go back to the older jurists, and rest on their judgment. Take 
the result of that examination as given by the learned Bud- 
deus, in his History of the Law of Nations, prefixed to Puffen- 
dorf,—* Det eEnm™ voLuNntTateM esse Juris Naturalis causam 
quam efficientem itemque principium essendi, npMo puto te- 
mere negaverit.” (De Of. Hom. and Civ. Hist.) Or to turn 
lastly from the judicial to the philosophic mind of Europe; 
her learned historians, her acute reasoners; we still find here 
the same broad acknowledgment,—lInternational law as an 
historic fact, is but the offshoot of Christianity. We quote from 
VOL. I.—NO. L. 15 
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the only one at hand: Schlegel speaks of it as “a confede- 
racy of States, based on the principles of Christian justice 
and viTaLLy connected with religion as the most general cen- 
ter of humanity.” (Philos. of Life, p. 312.) We add (to 
awaken slumbering faith) the still bolder, yet, we deem, the 
equally defensible proposition of Coleridge: “The position I 
have undertaken to defend is this, namely, that the Christian 
faith is the perfection of the human intelligence.” (Aids, &c., 
Preface, p. 4.) 

We have now done with authorities, but not with our argu- 
ment, and we ask with an earnestness proportioned to the 
vital importance of the question, whether in looking into the 
first volume of Kent’s Commentaries, viewed as a work laying 
the corner stone of the law of nations in a Christian land, 
whether, we say, its acknowledgment and recognition of the 
authority due to Christian teaching by that Law might not, 
ought not to have been more broad and deep and decided! 
We ask it respectfully, but we ask it earnestly. 

To go on to express freely, as we have heretofore done, 
our own unlearned judgment, we can not but think there runs 
through all Chancellor Kent’s views on this subject, what 
may be termed too lawyer-like a leaning. We miss some- 
what in his teaching of that high philosophic tone which 
belongs to the older jurists of Europe, and which, imbued as 
it is in their works with deep Christian reverence, gives them, 
as it were, the mastery over the law they teach, and enables 
them to leave it better than they found it. We ask whether 
that is not intrinsically the high and responsible mission of 
every official teacher of it? We think it is. Now this isa 
view the Commentaries do not take, or rather refuse to take. 
Though ethics are not to be discarded from the science, yet 
they are to be kept separate and subordinate, and those wri- 
ters, who like Puffendorf, Wolfius, Burlamaqui, and Ruther- 
forth, studiously unite ethics with international law, are set 
down as “of very little practical value,” while the more dog- 
matic systems of Martens, Bynkershoeck, and others, are es- 
pecially commended. (See Lect. J, p. 17.) 

A second leaning which we also venture to regret, is that 
of treating the Law of Nations too much in the light of a fixed 
and settled code, instead of what in truth it is, and the history 
of Christendom shows it ever to have been, the progressive 
development of Christian principles, working in and upon the 
intercourse of Nations, whether in peace or in War. It has 
been a code, therefore, constantly in a formative or transition 
state, differing therefore “ in toto” from all municipal law, hav- 
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ing neither Legislature nor Statute Book to give the law— 
neither Judge nor Jury to apply the Law—neither penalty nor 
prison-house to enforce the Law, except so far as voluntarily 
tied up by treaties. The Law of Nations is, and has been 
but the Law of Gop, published in his revealed will, and 
therein read, clearly or darkly, as nations were willing to read 
it; but ever more and more clearly, as Christianity has ad- 
vanced from generation to generation in all its holy triumphs. 
But even without taking such lofty viewgf it, how, we ask, 
can that law be looked at, otherwise than as in a state of 
movement! Let him who doubts, but trace its progressive 
“dicta” on the subject of Captives taken in War, “or ship- 
wrecked property,” or any other question closely linked with 
moral duty, and he will no longer doubt. But if such has 
been its onward movement thus far, what shall now stop it? 
Has it reached perfection? If then in movement, what force 
is now carrying it on, other, than that which has thus far ad- 
vanced it—enlightened Christian public opinion—and above 
all, that which forms public opinion, and which, on looking 
back, we see has chiefly formed it, the writings of great ju- 
rists, their judgment, not as to what the Law is, but as to what 
it ought tobe! This has been the only Parliament of this 
Law, and of such a high and honorable body, running on 
from age to age, should every Teacher of legal fame 
feel himself to be a member, clothed with its power—clothed 
with its responsibility. But such responsibility, partly, through 
natural temperament, indisposing him to such course, though 
mainly we think, from the legal aspect in which he looked at 
it, Chancellor Kent declined to take upon himself, and his 
commentaries evince that decision. Whether or no, he might 
not, by a more decided course of teaching, have added some- 
what to their future value to the student of Law, by settling, 
so far-as his authority would go, doubtful and open questions, 
we leave to the profession to determine. Speaking for the 
unlearned community, we could have wished as citizens ofa 
Christian State, that he had thrown the weight of his name 
more fearlessly into the scale of its progressive advancement. 
It was an argument which even at the time, we more than 
once ventured to hold with him, urging that for international 
questions, such works were its true foundations of legislation, 
and that Ais opinions, and such as his, like the “responsa 
prudentum” of the old Roman Lawyers, were, in truth, the 
very elements that made up the code ; and among the special 
cases now remembered as then discussed, among the “ oppro- 
bria” of the Law as it stood, were “ Privateering,” and “Con- 
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tracts dissolved by War.” His steady answer was, that it 
was his business to teach the Law and not to make it. And 
here we might fairly quote the Chancellor against himself; for 
in those very commentaries he makes it part of the merit and 
eulogium of Grotius, that “ even in im opposition to many of 
his own authorities, and under a due sense of the obligations 
of eye and humanity, he placed bounds to the ravages of 
Wai (Lecture v. p. 80.) Or to take another illustration 
arising out of ouy own national history. “No subject may 
change his allegiance.” ‘“ Nemo potest exuere patriam.” In 
the whole circuit of judicial “dicta,” there is no one better 
settled than this. All authority, all teaching is in its favor. 
(Vide Culvin’s Case 7. Coke. Co. Lit. 129. a, or Macdonald’s 
Case, Forster’s Crown Law, 59.) The Law then was settled. 
Yet what says or said the American jurist, when that question 
came up before him? Did he then apply his rule “ stare de- 
cisis,” and remand to British jurisdiction the American natu- 
ralized citizen? Surely not. The Law had grown wiser, 

and American might has now wrested from unwilling Europe 
—this, its once cherished supremacy. But of our over-bold 
criticism—enough. It is sufficient for our concluding argu- 
ment, that we have on the side of Religion and C hristianity, 

the strong, clear, legal mind of C hancellor Kent—his record- 
ed judgment, alike for its truth and its necesssity—its truth 
for individual guidance—its necessity for the public welfare. 
In these days of rebuke, it is something to have such an argu- 
ment to work with—an argument w hich even Infidel Reasoners 
admit,—Man’s authority. Would that we here had it, more 
sharp and pointed, more full and deep, for it reveals to us our 
only rock of safety—Law Basep uron Reuicion. That Law 
can not lay its own foundations, must be clear to every thinking 
mind. The basis of Law must be prior to Law, and what can 
that be but Religion? States, therefore, are founded on Religion, 
necessarily, whether those who found them think so or not. No 
supreme community can be bound together by any other tie— 
for that which binds must be higher and stronger than that which 
it binds—and hence the very name, “ Religio, quia Religat,” 
but higher and stronger than a supreme community—what 
is there, save Gop? A “State” of Atheists, is, therefore, a 
thing simply impossible ; at best “a rope of sand,” dissolving 
with a touch, and re-solving itself” (to use Burke’s emphatic 
words,) “into the dust and powder of individuality.” Now 
what Atheism would do wholly, all approach to it does par- 
tially, loosen the bands of society. Therefore is Religion our 
corner stone, and all true government is of Gop. “ Hoc ve- 
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rissimum,” is the language even of a Heathen jurist,“ sine 
summa justitia, Rempublicam regi non posse.” (Cic. de 
Repub.) Or to take the words of a Royal Sovereign, not 
without their lesson even to Republican Rulers: “ Remem- 
ber my son,” said Lewis VI, on his death bed, “that Royalty 
is but a public employment of which you must render a rigor- 
ous account to Him who is the sole disposer of Crowns and 
Sceptres.” (Villy’s Hist. of France, Vol. III. p. 65.) But 
why should our pages give such dying charge in language 
less sacred than Holy Writ: “And thou Solomon, my son, 
know thou the Gop of thy Fathers, and serve Him with a per- 
fect heart and a willing mind, for thine, O Lorp, is the great- 
ness and the power and the glory and the victory and the 
majesty: for all that is in the Heaven and in the earth is 
thine ; thine is the Kingdom, O Lorp, and Thou art exalted 
as Head above all.” (1. Chron. xxix: 11.) Now that this is 
a truth deeply needed by our age and country, few will deny. 
The American national mind has of late grown rampant with 
prosperity— 
“ Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis,” 


and as it holds nothing it sees, beyond its power, so nothing 
it enjoys, as independent of its will. This is the practical 
Atheism of our Democratic empire, and the rock on which it 
is most likely to split. Against the force of that strong setting 
current hurrying us on, we have but one holding anc hor— 
Rexicion. “ Unica et sola spes.” Without that “ grapnel” 
human Laws are but floating cables. “Quid vane leges sine 
moribus proficiunt ?” Society quickly drifts from its moor- 
ings, and rocks and quicksands soon surround the vessel of 
State. Let, then, every true American citizen cuerish this 
Union,—Law that recognizes Religion, and Religion that 
gives support to Law. In our wide political fabric, we have 
no other fundamental pillars. In our loose social system, no 
other essential conservative elements. In our “ deluge” of 
material wealth,—no other living fountain whence may flow 
healing waters to sweeten and purify the otherwise turbid, 
and too often bitter streams of mere worldly prosperity. 
Long as our article has been, we can not yet close it, with- 
out a few words of more definite application. If asked to 
what remedy our reasonings tend ! we answer, under Gop, to 
a more earnest study, and a more just and noble teaching of the 
high moral and Religious science, commonly termed the Law 
of nations. Let not American jurists be so chary of their ac- 
knowledgments to Christianity, so,squeamish in the profession 
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of their Christian faith, so fearful, in short, of holding up the 
Law of nations, as a great moral and Religious teacher,—as 
being in truth to the circle of nations, what the Christian Pastor 
is to his flock—Tue Preacuer or Ricureousness. Too 
often, even by legal reasoners has the actual divorce in our 
country, of State from Church, been mistaken for the impossi- 
ble divorce of the State from Religion. Tuar is a union of 
Gon’s making, and man may not put the parties asunder. 
Now what we want and what as yet we have not, is, a learned, 
clear, demonstrative work on this subject ; deep in Law, that it 
may have authority ; deeper yet in moral science, that it may 
bring conviction; but deepest of all in the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, that it may build up international justice and peace, not 
on the shifting sands of expediency, but on the everlasting 
rock of truth and duty. Nor is it to be denied that the ex- 
isting condition of our country especially demandsit. Recent 
events have brought forth new features in our national charac- 
ter. The Law of nations, once appealed to as our security, 
must now serve as our check. Hitherto we have studied it 
to learn the rights of neutrals—and our only foreign war was 
waged for their defense ;—but the tables are now turned, and 
we are at present engaged in unlearning the lesson we once 
taught to others. Pracs, is no longer to be our proclaimed 
mission on earth, but, conavest ; and if the Law iain do 
not in its supremacy, teach us moderation, there is nothing 
else can. Therefore do we urge its earnest study, and in this 
its high and holy character, as being in truth a Christian sci- 
ence—Christian in its origin, and Christian in its rule, and 
ever bound to approximate nearer and nearer towards its all 
perfect Christian model. That our great departed jurist, 
would under existing circumstances, have given to it more of 
this ruling character, we doubt not, for we know the feelings 
with which he regarded all but necessary war. In the ab- 
sence of such histeaching, let us be permited to suggest what it 
would have been, giving it in the words of an old, brave, and 
religious people. “Non enim propter gloriam aut honores 
pugnamus, sed propter Lisertarem solummodo, quam nemo 
bonus, nisi, simul cum Vita amittit.” (Barons of Scotland to the 
Pope, April 6, 1320.) Or again, in the words of Puffendorf, 
the utter condemnationof those wars, “ qua Justitiz specimen 
et colorem pre se, ferre possunt.” 

Reverting again to «uch work as a want of Christendom at 
large ; whence, we ask, should it emanate, save from that land 
which boasts its higher freedom both in Law and Religion ? 
Such was the patriotic feeling that first awakened Vattel to 
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his task. “I am a Swiss,” he said, “I am at liberty in my 
writings to obey the dictates of my conscience; my pen lies 
under no restraint, and I am incapable of prostituting it to 
flattery. I was born in a country of which Liserry is the 
soul, the treasure and the fundamental law, and my birth 
qualifies me to be the rrrenp of all nations.” (Preface apud 
finem.) Who else, we ask, may so fully as the American citi- 
zen appropriate this language’ Or in what other land such 
work be so well matured ? Let but the man come forth, and the 
work will not be long wanting. Let but the needful talent and 
legal knowledge and Christian faith,and a resolved will be once 
found in some brave heart, “egregie cordatus homo,” one 
that counts Gop’s work on earth its work, and all else but 
dross: and the long-sought problem will be solved, the task 
will be achieved, and the Law of nations stand forth disen- 
thralled, among us, in all its genuine truth and power and 
Christian nobleness. Honor to the American jurist who shall 
first mature such a work : to his country, to Christendom, the 
noblest of gifts—‘ xrnua ss as.” May it thus emerge! It is 
an old longing. “ Hear it as sages once spoke it.” Optamus 
vero merito ut emergat ; modo ita emergat ut Celesti Veritati 
qua disciplina Christiana sola constat, suus servetur honor ; 
immo ut ad hanc que sola vera solo Sapientia a Fons etiam 
omnis Sapientiz est, confirmandam, illustrandam, amplifican- 
dam, cuncta referantur. Faxit ergo Deus ut primo vera et 
non fucata Pietas, deinde vero, et Artes ille Literaque, que 
nunc inserviunt, indies magis magisque provehantur et letius 
efflorescant! Historia Juris Naturalis Buddei. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Reply to Dr. Milner’s “ End of Controversy,” so far as the Churches of 
the English communion are concerned. By Samuet Farmar Jarvis, D. 
D., LL. D. pp. 252. Appletons, New York, 1847. 


That a book from the pen of Rev. Dr. Jarvis, on a subject where Church 
history and Church doctrine are concerned, would be both interesting and 
useful, might be safely presumed beforehand. And whoever comes to the 

rusal of the present work, with such anticipations, will not be disappointed. 

“he work of Milner, purporting to have been written in 1802, first published 
in 1818, has ever been regarded by the Romanists as a master-piece of in- 
genuity and scholarship. And all things considered, their judgment is not 
altogether erroneous. It required some genius to conceive the idea of set- 
ting up a few ultra, ignorant, or indifferent men of straw, as representatives 
of Protestant Christendom,—men alike ignorant of Catholic truth and secta- 
rian perversion of it, and incapable either of defending their own doctrines, 
or detecting the misrepresentation of others. And it required considerable 
scholarship to collect and arrange so many quotations as he has made, from 
various authors, and different parts of the same author, and so to link them 
together as to make them appear as the genuine language of some single 
author. And finally, it is evidence of considerable cunning that he has so 
effectually covered up his train, by ambiguous and general references, as to 
make the labor of tracing him through all his windings, and of detecting all 
his garbling and misrepresentation, a work of no small difficulty. This was 
done in part by Rev. Dr. Grier, soon after the appearance of the work,—but 
more effectually by Rev. Dr. Jarvis, in the work before us. Dr. Grier’s 
book had its excellencies, and is still valuable ; but it omitted some impor- 
tant points ; and took some views of others which critics and scholars would 
hardly be willing now to maintain. 

The first topic discussed relates to the rule of faith, and it is shown, tirat 
according to the teaching of the Catholic Church, “ the Bible.—the written 
word of Gop, in its true intent and meaning, is the only Rule of that faith 
which is necessary to salvation ;” (p. 87,) and that according to Catholic 
teaching, tradition is only a means of aiding us in ascertaining what that 
intent and meaning is. On the subject of private judgment, the Dr. well re- 
marks, that it “is absolutely necessary in all rational and accountable crea- 
tures; and [that] the necessity of private inspiration,—to enlighten the un- 
derstanding and purify the heart, is acknowledged by all who believe that 
the influences of the Hoty Guost are necessary. The question, [he adds, } 
is only as to the bounds within which private judgment is to be exercised.” (pp. 
24,25.) The remarks upon the Canon of Scripture, and those touching 
the accuracy and fidelity of the English Translation, are peculiarly perti- 
nent and happy, containing important facts not generally known, even to 
scholars. 

In reading the chapter on “ Dr. Milner’s quotations,” we were reminded 
of a remark of Bishop Hughes, applied to Dr. Miller of Princeton. He 
says: “His [Dr. M’s] bad logic has been immortalized by the Rev. Mr. 
Duncan of Baltimore ; and his abuse of authors, by faithless citation in the 
Episcopal controversy, has been placed on the pinnacle of notoriety, by Dr. 
Cooke of Kentucky.” What Mr. Duncan and Dr. Cooke did for the Pres- 
byterian Dr. Miller, Dr. Jarvis has done for the Romish Dr. Milner. But 
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Dr. M. is not the only Romish writer that has been guilty of this species of 
literary forgery. The learned, and, in many respects, amiable Dr. Wise- 
man, in his several works on the peculiarities of the Tridentine Creed, has 
furnished some examples, that are quite a match for any thing in Dr. Mil- 
ner, as the Rev. Messrs. W. Palmer and J. Endell Tyler have fully shown. 
But, perhaps, the men are not so much at fault as the cause they have es- 
poused. ‘The Council of Trent first bound upon the consciences of its fol- 
lowers, every thing contained in the Latin version of the Scriptures, genu- 
ine or false, and then overlaid that with the whole mass of antiquity, good, 
bad, and indifferent, to be received, believed, and defended, upon pain of 
anathema. And, perhaps, it ought not to surprise us, that those who have 
been bound to believe falsehoods, should sometimes be found repeating them. 
If any deem this language too strong, let them read the works of which we 
are speaking. 

Beside the interest arising from the subject itself, many important facts 
are incidentally mentioned. It will be new to most readers, that the Coun- 
cil of Trent was the first to disjoin that Regeneration and Baptism which 
our Saviour Himself united, and the Catholic Church has maintained. Yet 
such is shown to be the fact, sundered, too, in order to sustain the Romish 
theory of sin after Baptism. But we must forbear further remark, and com- 
mend the book to all, whether Churchmenor not. It is able, sound, conser- 
vative,—speaking plainly but kindly,—not afraid to call things by their right 
names, whether relating to the Catholicity of Papacy or Protestantism. 
And those who would see how an ingenious Romanist can dance around all 
these points without meeting them, may consult the Review of Dr. Jarvis’ 
book, in Brownson’s Quarterly Review for January, 1848. There are va- 
rious other points of Romanism, which Dr. Milner saw fit to pass over, 
whicl we should be glad to see put to the same searching examination; and 
were it not for calling our author’s attention from weighter matters, we 
would suggest an answer to one or two books that have appeared in our 
own country on the subject of Romanism. We shouldbe glad to see, also, 
a thoroughly scientific exhibition of all that is logically involved in the Ro- 
mish theory, and which, when it can do so with advantage to itself, its does 
not hesitate to carry out to its fullest extent. 


Mercy to Babes: A plea for the Christian Baptism of infants, addressed to 
those who deubt and those who deny the validity of that practice ; upon the 
grounds of the doctrine of Baptism and the eternal sense of Holy Writ, and 
of the domestic, social, and religious nature of man. By Wituiam Apams, 
8S. T. P., Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Wisconsin. 12mo. Stanford & Swords, New York, pp. 216. 


An earnest word by an honest man; setting forth the doctrine of the 
Church, in which he is a Minister, as contained in Holy Writ. The author 
is thoroughly persuaded of the truth for which he pleads, for he sees it in the 
plain language of Scripture, and is not, therefore, to be driven from his 
ground. And having the truth beyond all question, he rises above all refer- 
ence to any human judgment or standard,—will not stoop to “ contro- 
versy,” and discards all appeal to any thing like “ public opinion.” The 
idea of the book is well conceived, and generally well executed for effect 
upon a certain class of minds; better, perhaps, for western than eastern 
habits of thought and feeling. 

Two leading and important principles of the Christian system, every 
where too much overlooked pad forgotten, are brought out in this work 
with a good degree of clearness and force; the reality and actualness of 
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that Covenant which exists between Gop and the baptized,—and ‘the indwell- 
ing of the Hoty Spirit in the heart, as a principle of Life. That these 
first principles of the Gospel are very much lost sight of at the present day, 
can not be doubted,—-that they are so entirely forgotton as our author sup- 
poses, we doubt. But whether they are so or not, they need to be presented 
more frequently, and pressed more strongly upon the attention of Christians 
than heretofore. They contain the very essence of Christianity, and are the 
foundation on which all Christian education should be based. The infant 
is placed, by his baptism, long before he can be conscious of the fact, in cer- 
tain intimate but mysterious relations to Curist and the members of his 
body, and his duty consists in realizing the fact so soon as he is able, and 
acting upon the conviction of its reality; and that alone is true Christian 
education which teaches the child to do it. These points are well brought 
out by our author, and their influence upon the social and family relation 
truly described. 

There is a point, however, in which we think our author fails of doing 
his subject justice; we mean the nature and necessity of faith in its relation 
to the spiritual efficacy of this Sacrament. The want of a thorough 
development of this point, is very much needed, in order to correct a 
vague and unfounded opinion entertained by many good Churchmen, that 
the Church’s view of faith is not applicable to infant baptism. Whatever 
may be the opinion of individuals, the Church makes no exceptions to the 
necessity of faith in the recipient, to the subjective participation of grace. 
Without this, we teach an opus operatum of some sort, whether it be Ro- 
mish or not,—a doctrine which can in no way be reconciled with the un- 
qualified language of the Articles and Homilies. The vagueness which often 
exists on this point, detracts much from the interest and value of works 
otherwise important and useful. 

Qur author has some good ideas on the subject of religious “ controversy,” 
and we agree with him most fully, that it should be avoided so far as possi- 
ble. But we think his inference as to its “utter worthlessness” quite too 
hasty. We are well aware of all the evils attending such gladiatorial feats 
of intellectual combatants. But were these evils a hundred fold greater 
than they are, we believe discussion, earnest and warm discussion, which is 
surely controversy, would be indispensable in our fallen state. And not- 
withstanding all the bad passions aroused by it, and all the evils growing out 
of it, still truth is, in the end, promoted. Pertinent examples of the benefits 
of hard fought battles for truth, may be seen in the history of the Church in 
Connecticut for the last hundred years, and in the progress of orthodoxy in 
Germany for the last twenty-five years. In both cases, the ground has been 
disputed, inch by inch, and the conquests of truth in both, have been the re- 
sult of the most bitter conflicts. We approve not of the spirit that is thus 
brought out,—not created. But it is one of the evils of sin, and can not al- 
ways be avoided. 

Another point spoken of by our author,—the folly of pretending to submit 
the correctness of one’s faith to the judgment of “ public opinion,” has sug- 
gested an interesting topic of reflection, which we can barely mention for the 
consideration of our readers. Since public opinion, is the opinion prevalent 
among the mass of men in any community, and since that opinion is the 
result of a general persuasion pervading the mass, we are surely not respon- 
sible to that opinion for the truth or falsehood of our faith. But we are all 
responsible to Gop for those acts of ours which go to make up the sum total 
of that evidence upon which that persuasion is founded. While, therefore, 
we are not to submit our consciences to the decision of any such tribunal, it 
is the duty of those who know the truth, to do whatever they can to mould 
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that opinion intoa proper shape. We are not to be controlled by public 
opinion, but to control it ; not to direct our acts by that, but to direct that 
by our acts. And in this, clergy and laity are alike bound to do their share. 
Upon the faithful discharge of this duty, rests much of the Church’s hope. 


Hore Liturgice : containing (I,) Liturgical Discrepancy, its extent, evil, and 
remedy; in two Letters to the Clergy of his Diocese; (II,) Liturgical 
Harmony, its obligations, means, and security against error, whether Popish 
or Puritanical; in a Chargeto Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rt. oe. 
Ricuarp Mant, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down and Conner, and Dromore. 
Edited with notes and additions to adapt it to use in the. American Church. 
By Rev. W. D. Wizson, M.A. 18mo. New York, Stanford & Swords, 
1847. pp. 204, 


The author of this work is one of the best, as well as one the oldest Lit- 
urgists living, His attention was called to the subject mentioned in the 
work before us, soon after his entrance into the Ministry, forty-six years 
ago, twenty-seven years of which have been passed in the Kpiscopate. The 
evils arising from the causes mentioned, were no imaginary things with 
him, the Irish Church then, and even now, though less than formerly, afford- 
ing abundant examples which could not be overlooked or forgotten. The 
work, has, therefore, both learning and experience to recommend it. Its 
publication has done good in Ireland and wili do good here, and the editor 
and publishers have done good service to the Church in bringing it before 
the Americal public. Some of the Bishop’s positions may be, and we 
think are, doubtful ; yet the opinion of a man with the learning and experi- 
ence of Bishop Mant, are entitled to great deference. We can not partic- 
ularize, but must add, that the reasoning by which he would give the ser- 
vice of a Saint’s Day the preference to that appointed for a Sunday, seem to 
us unsatisfactory, and the principle itself as a departure from the true theory 
of the Reformed Catholic Church, as well as from primitive examples. It 
wants also that universality which belongs to first principles, since the au- 
thor himself is unwilling to carry it out thoroughly,—excepting those days 
when the Lesson is from the Apocraphy. This conclusion, therefore, is not 
the result of principle, but of taste or expediency, and in this view, may be 
decided either way, according to circumstances. 


The History of the Church of England to the Revolution in 1688. By Rt. 
Rey. Tuomas Vowter Sxort, D. D., Bishop of Sodor and Man. First 
American from the third English edition. 8vo. New York, Stanford & 
Swords, 1847. pp. 352. 


The great deficiency existing in the history of the Church of England 
which led to the composition of this work, leads us to rejoice in its republi- 
cation. It is a well written and interesting volume, clear in its perception 
and generally sound in its conclusions. Its greatest defect is, the want of a 

roper Church feeling, arising out of low, or imperfect views of the Church. 
No man who realized the true natura! of the Chuch, and the unbroken con- 
tinuity of its Life, could have penned such a passage as stands at the head 
of his fifth chapter,—statements contradicted by his own history. But not- 
withstanding this defect, which, in the judgment of some, will increase its 
importance, it is a valuable work, full of interest, and we commend it to the 
attention of our readers. 
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Conversations on the Parables of the New Testament, for the use of 
Children. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Stantey. From the fifth London edi- 
tion. 18mo. New York, Stanford & Swords, 1847. pp. 202. 


Perhaps there is no task so difficult, and at the same time so important, as 
that of simplifying religious truth to the comprehension of children, without 
debasing or caricaturing the truth itself. Such has been the attempt of the 
author before us, and his success has been as great as he could have anti- 
cipated. The work is written with care, and is generally level with the 
comprehension of those for whom it is intended ; it can not fail of interest- 
ing those whose attention has been called to the subject. The parables 
considered are those of the sower, the talents, the lost sheep and lost piece 
of silver, the prodigal son, the two servants, the good Samaritan, the rich 
man and Lazarus, the pharisee and the publican, the marriage of the king’s 
son, and the ten virgins; and the practical duties inculcated, are well set 
forth. One idea which he has scarcely glanced at, might have been intro- 
duced with advantage,—the relation of baptized children to the body deseri- 
bed, and the obligations devolving upon chem, in consequence of their cove- 
nant relation to Gop. 


The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in relation to Health 
and Morals. By Grorce Moore, M. D., member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London, etc. etc. 18mo. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1847. pp. 270. 


This is a practical treatise, by a Christian physician, on orf of the most 
interesting and important topics of inquiry. Of the nature of the soul we 
know nothing, of its powers and faculties we know but little ; and that little 
we learn from its operations through the body. “The body is,” as our au- 
thor well remarks, “only a convenient form which the spirit uses,” and he 
adds, what it is so fashionable at the present day to deny, that “we have 
the highest authority for believing that many spirits may occupy and em- 
ploy the same body.” (p. 259.) 

The author explains briefly the general principles of that mechanism 
which adapts the body to the wants of the soul,—shows how the organs of 
sense are the instruments of the mind,—demonstrates the independence of 
the mind of the body, notwithstanding its dependence on the brain, for the 
manifestation of its powers, adding some remarks on the evils of popular 
phrenology. The influence and controlling power of the Will, and the 
cases where the mind acts independently of the Will, are also brought un- 
der review, as well as all the other faculties which constitute the intellec- 
tual operations of the man, both in a healthy and diseased state of action. 
We perceive that our author is not altogether a sceptic in regard to Mes- 
merism, though he is cautious in what he says of it. He supposes the tes- 
timony of scientific men in regard to this subject, proves, that although the 
mind in the normal state perceives objects only through sensation, yet, that 
in a disturbed state of the senses, it may perceive objects directly, and that 
the impressions obtained directly, are the same as those coming through 
sensation ; so that, even while in connection with the body, the mind can 
act independently of its organs. (p. 102.) 

That the conclusions drawn by our author may be true, we are not dis- 
posed to deny; but we are not willing to rest the proof of the mind’s inde- 
pendent existence, nor even its ability to act without the body, upon an 
science involved in as much dispute and doubt as Mesmerism ; even densh 
many learned Germans have done it,and Tholuck among the number. That 
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there are things in man, who “is fearfully and wonderfully made,” beyond 
our explanation and comprehension, and that some of the undoubted facts 
in regard to what is variously known as mesmerism, magnetism, pathetism, 
hypuotism, neeuhypnotism, etherism, etc., are of this class, we are free to con- 
fess. That the inquiries and investigations of the professors of these sci- 
ences will lead to some interesting and valuable conclusions, we have no 
doubt ; but no theological argument can be safely rested on any conclusions 
that are in doubt. We must know whether the favorable opinion of Dr. 
Elliotson and Mr. Calquhorn of mesmerism, supported as it is by the judg- 
ment of the British Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is to be 
regarded as true ; or whether the opinion of Dr. Braid, that every thing is 
to be ascribed to an unnatural nervous sleep, supported as it is by the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement of Science, (the medical section ex- 
cepted,) is the more preferable ; or, whether, with our own countryman, J. 
Stanley Grimes, Esq., “ Professor of Medical Jurisprudence,” at Castleton, 
we are to regard both alike unsatisfactory ; and whether, with him, every 
thing wonderful, of this nature, is to be referred to the influence of a kind 
of magnetic ether pervading the universe. Among these learned doctors, it 
is not our province to decide ; but, until they can agree upon some general 
principles among themselves, we must be allowed to pursue the old and 
beaten track of revelation, and to draw our theological arguments and infer- 
ences, from that unerring source. We shall be duly thankful for any cer- 
tain aid they may afford us ; but it is false philosophy and bad theology, to 
take our stand upon ground that may, before we are aware of it, sink be- 
neath us. 


Notes ON THE ParaBies oF ovR Lorp. By Ricnarp CHenevix FRencn, 
M.A. Vicar of Itchen Stoke Hants ; Professor of Divinity, Kings Col- 
lege, London, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
First American from the third English edition. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 200 Broadway; Philadelphia, Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut 
street, 8vo. pp. 410. MDCCCXLVIL. 


We had prepared a somewhat extended notice of this book, when we re- 
ceived the promise of an article upon it, from one of the ablest writers in the 
Church. It only remains for us therefore to say, that the work bears abun- 
dant proof of being the production of a ripe scholar, who has brought the 
treasures of ancient and modern learning, to illustrate these interesting por- 
tions of the Sacred Volume. 

This first American edition, is in every respect more neatly executed than 
the English, and its moderate price brings it within the reach of all. It 
can not but have, as it deserves, a wide circulation. 


Sermons. By Henry Metviit, B. D., Minister of Camden Chapel, Cam- 
berwell, and Chaplain to the Tower of London ; formerly Fellow and Tu- 
tor of St. Peter’s College, Cambrige. Comprising all the discourses pub- 
lished by consent of the author. Edited by Right Rev. C. P. M’Iz- 
vainE, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese of 
Ohio. In two volumes. 8vo. pp. 416, 382. $3,50. New York, Stan- 
ford & Swords, 139 Broadway; Boston, Crocker & Brewster; Philadel- 
phia, Geo. S. Appleton ; Cincinnati, Derby, Bradley & Co., 1847. 


In a future number of the Review, we intend to give a more thorough 
consideration of these volumes, and to pay our respects to Melvill, as a wri- 
ter, a preacher, and a theologian. Let it suffice at present to say, that Hen- 
ry Melvill is, beyond question, one of the most eminent preachers of the age ; 
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and that the American publishers have here presented, in appropriate dress, 
in two large octavo volumes, and at a very moderate price, all the Sermons 
hitherto published by consent of the author. By him is illustrated, as by 
few men living, the legitimate province of the pulpit. And the embassador 
for Christ, who would make full proof of his ministry, who would, as far as 
in him lies, cause the truth of Gop to be deeply felt, should study these ser- 
mons thoroughly and critically ; not to find a model for himself—for Melvill like 
Chalmers can never be safely imitated—but to learn the power of the English 
language, to find out the avenues to the understandings and consciences of his 
hearers, and to learn how to arrest the attention of the careless, by the ear- 
nest presentation of the noblest of all themes, “ the cross of Christ,” and by 
the most persuasive of all motives, the Salvation of the soul. _ If, in an age 
of miracles, even the Apostles “ so spake, that a great multitude, both of the 
Jews, and also of the Greeks believed,” surely the Church, at the present 
day, has no special need of stupidity and dullness in the pulpit, in fulfilling 
her important mission. 

We earnestly commend these volumes to the attention of all, and espe- 
cially of the clergy. 


Tue Ancient Worzp: or, Picturesque Sketches of Creation, By D. T. 
AnsteD, M. A., F. R. 8., F. G. S., Professor of Geology in King’s Col- 
lege, London, &c. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 1847. 12mo. pp. 
382. 


The science of Geology in this country, is, comparatively, yet in its in- 
fancy. In a few of our Colleges it enters nominally into the course of in- 
struction, but the attention actually devoted to it is extremely limited. The 
public generally are somewhat incredulous concerning the disclosures of 
Geology, partly because it is supposed that Geology conflicts with the Mo- 
saic account of the Creation. 

Galileo was summoned before the inquisition, condemned as a heretic, and 
thrown into prison, for teaching that the sun is the center of the solar sys- 
tem, around which the planets revolve. The science of Geology seems des- 
tined to surmount opposition almost as vigorous. And yet its onward pro- 
gress is certain. The proofs that it was by slow and gradual development 
only, that the earth at length arrived at its present condition, as the abode 
of man, are so numerous, the facts are so systematically arranged, and so 
conclusive, that prejudice will be disarmed; and Geology is destined at no 
distant day, to be studied in all our Academies and Colleges, and familiar 
treaties upon it, to be found in all our private libraries. 

As to the conflict of Geology, with the first chapter of Genesis, Baron Cu- 
vier, wisely says, “that the cosmogony of Moses, assigns to the epochs 
of creation, precisely the same order as that which has been deduced from 
Geological consideration.” Precisely such are the disclosures of Geologi- 
cal research. Progressive development of life in vegetable and animal 
forms, more and more perfectly organized, was the order of creation, both 
as taught on the inspired page, and as is seen in the successive strata, with 
which the earth is surrounded. 

Our present author does not enter into the details of the system of Geolo- 
gy, as now generally held, and as taught more at length by ‘such writers as 
Cuvier, Lyell, Buckland, Mantell, and Bakewell. In this respect, we think his 
book is defective. He gives us rather the results of geological research, or, 
as he calls them, “ picturesque sketches of creation.” 

We commend the book to all our readers who would see what a structure 
of ruins of past ages, is the world in its present form. The numerous cuts, 
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illustrating the animal and vegetable remains, add much to the interest and 
value of the book. The Megatherium, and many animals of the Saurian 
family, must have been of immense size. 

We ought to add, that in typographical execution, the publishers have left 
nothing to be desired. 


History oF THE GrronpisTs: or personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution ; from unpublished sources. By ALrHonsE DE La- 
MARTINE, author of “ Travels in the Holy Land,” etc. In three Vols., Vol. 
1. Translated by H. T.Rype. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1847. 


This work professes to be neither history nor biography, and evidently 
lacks the dignity of the former, as it does the minuteness and accuracy of 
the latter. It aims at giving a picturesque view of certain leaders of a great 
a party, who figured largely in that great national drama, the French 

evolution. The work presupposes, on the part of the reader, an acquaint- 
ance with the leading historical facts of those times. Of these we may 
speak more particularly when the remaining volumes are laid before us, 
when also, the faithfulness of the present writer will be more thoroughly 
considered. 

The title, Girondists, or Girondins, was derived from the department, La 
Gironde, which sent to the Legislative Assembly in 1791, among its repre- 
sentatives, three men distinguished for their talents, and who soon became 
the prominent leaders of the party. From this party Louis XVI. chose his 
ministers in the beginning of the year 1792. They were subsequently ex- 
pelled from the Assembly, thirty-four of them were outlawed, twenty-two guillo- 
tined on the 7th and 31st of October, 1793, a few escaped, and some put an 
end to their ownlives. Among the most celebrated of the Girondists, was a 
lady, Madame Roland, whom our author describes with, much enthusi- 
asm. 

We are sure that Lamartine was never designed by Providence to write 
history. He has too much fancy and imagination. Yet, his lively and 
sometimes dazzling style will be sure to find readers. At the present day, 
every thing which throws light upon the French RevolutiongJeserves atten- 
tion ; and they who would view that event from every position, will read the 
works of this author, who claims to have availed himself of sources of 
information hitherto inaccessible. 

The translator has preserved much of the vivacity of the original, and the 
enterprising publishers have brought out the American edition, in a very 
neat and convenient form. 


Reminiscences or Samvet Taytor CoLtermpce anp Rosert Sovurney. 
By Joserx Cortte, New York, Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. Price, 
Seventy-five cents. 


The author of these Reminiscences, was a book publisher in Bristol, when 
these two men, Coleridge and Soathey, then “ unknown to fame,” were first 
introduced to his acquaintance. Both were then young, and both in love 
with an utopian scheme, to form a “ social colony” on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. Mr. Cottle had the good judgment to appreciate the genius of 
these remarkable men, and it was through his instrumentality, in part, that 
their talents first gained public attention. The intimacy then formed, was 
never interrupted ; and both were in terms of great intimacy with Mr. Cottle 
to the very close of life. 

These “ Reminiscences” contain many letters of Coleridge and Southey, 
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never before published, and acquaint us with many particulars in their pri- 
vate history of intense interest. 

In respect to Southey, the charm is not broken by this nearer view, which 
we have given, of one who has occupied so prominent a position in the lite- 
rary world. In the retirement of home, away from the restraints of society, 
and where the impulses of his nature could find full play, we there find Rob- 
ert Southey the same pure-minded, noble-hearted man. The more we see 
of him, the more we admire and love him. We can not say all this of Cole- 
ridge, but will refer our readers to the book itself, which is exceedingly at- 
tractive, and will be sure to have a large circulation. 

The publishers deserves well of the public for their untiring efforts to ele- 
vate the standard of popular literature. 


Remains of the Rev. Witt1am Jackson, late Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. With a brief sketch of his life and character. By 
Rev. Wm. M. Jackson. 8vo. pp. 397. New York, Stanford & Swords, 
No, 139 Broadway. 1847. 


The “ Memoir” of Mr. Jackson occupies about forty pages, his “ letters” 
about thirty, his “ sermons” about two hundred, and the “ fragments” from 
his unpublished writings, the remaining ninety pages. He was born at 
Tutbury in the county of Stafford, England, 1793, and died at Louisville, 
Kentucky, Feb. 23, 1844, — fifty one years. He was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Moore, of Virginia, May 14th, 1820, and was successively Rector of 
two Parishes in Maryland ; of St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, D. C.; of St. 
Stephen’s, New York city, and of St. Paul’s, Louisville, Kentucky, where he 
ceased from his labors. He appears to have been successful as a Pastor, and 
popular as a preacher, and his death called forth expressions of sympathy 
from Presbyterians, Methodists and Roman Catholics alike: His sermons 
are characterized especially by a deep spirit of earnestness, which show him 
to have been mainly intent on the spiritual good of his hearers. To his nu- 
merous friends, the present volume will prove an acceptable and appropriate 
memorial, and none can read it without being conscious of having communed 
with the spirit of a conscientious, devout and godly man. 

The volameWhich in other respects, does credit to the publishers, is also 
embellished by an engraving of the deceased, whichis said to be an excel- 
lent likeness. 


Tue Peatter: or Psatms or Davin; together with the Canticles of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and occasional offices of the Church. Fig- 
ured for chanting. To which are prefixed an explanatory preface, and 
a selection for chanting. One vol., 12mo. pp. 224. New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway; Philadelphia, G. S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut 
street. 1847. 


We hail with much satisfaction, every attempt to elevate the character of 
Churchmusic. We are satisfied that in no part of our beautiful system of 
worship, are our services more radically meager and defective than in this. 
The power of music in promoting and elevating devotional feeling, is scarce- 
ly known in the great majority of our worshiping assemblies. And yet we 
are sure also, that the attempt to introduce into our Churches, the practice 
of antiphonal chanting of the whole portion of the Daily Psalter at morning 
and evening prayer as the above volume seems to anticipate, is several steps 
in advance of the present state of musical attainment and taste among us, not 
to say of the prejudices and opinions even of most Churchmen. Nothing 
can be more sublime than, in the full Cathedral service, “ that majestic rol} 
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of the chant, which resembles the voice of many waters.” Yet to attain this 
result seéms to us at present to a great extent impracticable. 

To those parishes, however, which can with safety introduce the method of 
chanting the full service of the Psalter, the present volume will be accepta- 
ble. It has been mostly compiled from “ English works of good authority,” 
by a gentleman of exquisite taste, and the correctness of whose judgment, as 
to arrangement and harmony, will be universally acknowledged. The me- 
chanical execution is in the best style of the art. The melody of the chants 
has been pronounced by good judges, simple and devotional. 


HatF HOURS WITH THE BEsT AvutTHors. Selected and arranged, with 
short biographical and critical notices. By Cuartes Knicur. In two 
parts. Parts one andtwo. 12mo. pp. 610. New York, Wiley & Put- 
nam, 161 Broadway. Price, 624 cents. 


These two volumes form Nos, cv. and cvi. of Wiley & Putnam’s “ Libra- 
ry of Choice Reading.” 

We are not disposed to recommend learning in homeopathic doses. But 
they who can not enrich their libraries with the complete works of the best 
writers, or whose avocations allow little time for literary pursuits, will find 
in these volumes a rare treat with which to regale themselves during a leis- 
ure half hour. The selections seem on the whole, judiciously made. The 
most fastidious taste will be suited. Plutarch, Froissart and Spencer; Jer- 
emy Taylor, Hooker, and Barrow; Addison, Swift, and Ben Johnson ; 
Wordsworth, Macauley and Robert Hall, are all laid under contribution, 
with many others. The American reader will be none the less pleased to 
find extracts from the works of Verplanck, Washington Irving, Daniel Web- 
ster, Channing and Longfellow ; though the English compiler has not by 
any means given the best specimens in quoting from these ornaments to 
American literature. The biographical notices add much to the value of 
the volumes. The admirers of Dr. Channing, will scarcely acquiesce in the 
opinion given of his merits as a thinker or writer. 


Tue Happiness or THE BLEssED, considered as to the particulars of their 
state; their recognition of each other in that state, and its difference of 
degrees. ‘To which are added, Musings on the Church and her servi- 
ces. By Ricuarp Mant, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
From the sixth London Edition. One vol. 12mo. pp. 226. New York, 
Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway, 1847. 


This beautiful book, which in a few years has passed through six English 
editions, will be read and re-read by thousands among us with gratitude. 
Its consolations and motives will cause the sorrows and afflictions of life to 
be borne more cheerfully, and its duties to be performed with more alacrity. 
A chief charm of this book is, that its arguments are drawn so copiously and 
continually, from the “ Revealed Word.” It is eminently a book for the 
closet and the private chamber. We commend it to all who need the con- 
solations and promises of the Gospel. 

The “Sonnets” and “Musings,” breathe the same elevated devotional 
spirit which pervades the liturgical services of the Church. 


Tue Four Gosrets anp Acts or THE AposTies, in Greek. With Eng- 
lish Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical; Maps, Indexes, etc. 
Together with the Epistles and Apocalypse. The whole forming the com- 
plete text of the New Testament. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and 
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Theological Seminaries. By Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M., author of “The 
Christian Instructed,” “ History of the English Reformation,” etc. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1847. 


The want which this book is intended to supply, is a real want. The 
Greek Testament is already used in many of our Schools and Academies, 
and in some of our Colleges as a text book. That every Greek scholar 
should, at some stage of his progress, read the Greek of the New Testament, 
is certain ; not for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage in its purity, for its style abounds with Hebrew and Syro-Chaldaic idi- 
oms, and is usually knownas the Hellenistic dialect ; but he should study it, 
as that consecrated language, in which our Saviour and his Apostles chose 
to embody heavenly wisdom. We would not, therefore, see it taking the place 
of Demosthenes and Aschylus, in a thorough plan of classical study. If St. 
Paul was familiar with the Greak poets, they who follow in his steps have 
no need to discard them. Indeed they are indispensible to every man, who 
would become a complete master of the power of language. And yet in our 
judgment, the Greek of the New Testament, ought to be embraced in every 
thorough course of classical attainment. And asa text book for such a use, 
we have seen nothing so admirable as this. The type is clear, the text re- 
markably accurate, and the notes, though too meager for the Theological 
student, are yet prepared with much judgment, and are sufficiently copi- 
ous for the ordinary reader. We shall look for the remaining volume at no 
distant day. 


Tue Pioneers oF New York. An Anniverary Disccurse, delivered before 
the St. Nicholas Society of Manhattan, December 6, 1847. By C. F. 
Horrman. New York, Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 56. 


This is a bold and manly discourse. It had been publicly asserted in 
New York, before the New England Society, by a distinguished New Eng- 
land scholar, that, “ on the 22d of Dec. 1620, when the Pilgrims of the May- 
flower landed at Plymouth, ought to be dated the actual opentne of this con- 
tinent. He likewise was understood to ascribe the introduction of “ freedom, 
religion, and civilization, exclusively to the same puritanic origin.” 

In opposition to this, and much more in the same strain, found alike in 
“Bancroft’s History,” and the popular school books of the country, Mr. Hoff- 
man asserts, “ the independent growth of New York upon i/s own ideas of 
“ freedom, religion, and civilization,” and not upon ideas borrowed at second 
hand from the Puritans.” He traces “the three great eras of New York 
colonization, in its first commercial planting by the Hollanders ; its becoming 
the principal asylum of the Huguenots in America, after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes ; and the influx of Cavalier and Anti-Puritan English, after it 
became a province of the British Stuarts.” 

He shows, that so far from the “Empire State” being “ New England’s 
eldest daughter,” that, in respect to “ physical enterprise.” “ political free- 
dom,” and “religious freedom,” New Amsterdam had her own independent ex- 
istence, “and that she even offered an asylum to those who fled as fugitives 
from New England persecution.” His hitat the “ deification of Cyclopeedias,” 
“New England Philosophy,” “ Moral Progress,” and “ freedom of opinion,” 
is as severe as it is just. In short, Mr. Hoffman enters the tilt witha keen 
blade, and if the thrust of his lance is not felt, it is not his fault. It is not 
merely to New Yorkers that this discourse has special interest. It will 
help to disabuse the public mind of much error and prejudice, respecting the 
early history of our country, for which important works are now quoted as 
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authority ; even though it is in danger of spoiling a vast deal of stereotyped 
and vapid declamation. We commend this timely, and really valuable dis- 
course, especially to Churchmen in New England ; and ought to have noticed 
the original and graceful manner in which the author makes his bow to a 
New York audience. 


A Compawion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. Principally selected and altered from 
Nelson’s Companion, for the Festivals and Fasts of the Church of Eng- 
land. With forms of devotion. By Jonny Henry Hopart, D. D., Bish- 
op of the Protestant Episcopal Church inthe State of New York. Twelfth 
edition. New York, Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway. 1846. 


This standard work needs no commendation from us. We take pleasure 
in expressing the wish that a copy of it were placed in every Church family 
throughout the country. The present edition, in its outward dress, is an 
improvement upon the preceding. 


A Companion For THE ALTAR, or weeks preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion, consisting of a short explanation of the Lord’s Supper, and Medi- 
tations and prayers proper to be used before and during the receiving of 
the Holy Communion; according tothe form prescribed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. By Jonn Henry 
Hosart, D. D., Bishop ofthe Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New York. ‘Twenty-fiirst edition. 12mo. pp. 244. New York, Stan- 
ford & Swords, 139 Broadway. 1847. 


This is a new and beautiful edition of a work, which, in its extended circu- 
lation seems to keep pace with the growth of the Church. If any would 
prepare themselves more “ worthily” to receive that Holy Sacrament, let 
them read, again and again, this excellent book. 


Prayers anp Orrices or Devotion, for families and for particular persons 
upon most occasions. By Bensamin Jenxs, late Rector of Harley in 
Shropshire, and Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Bradford. Altered 
and improved by the Rev. Charles Simeon, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. The tenth thousand. 18mo. pp. 300. New York, Stanford 
& Swords, 139 Broadway, 1847. 


One strong proof that this manual meets the wants of private Christians, 
is its continued and extended circulation. Its prayers are adapted to almost 
every conceivable circumstance in life. 


Tue Vast Army: an Allegory. By the Rev. Epnwarp Monro, Perpetual 
Curate of Harrow-weald, author of “the Dark River,” “True Stories of 
Cottagers,” “ Old Robert Grey,” &c. &c. 18mo. pp. 145. New York, 
Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway, 1847. 


This is a beautiful little allegory, representing the nature, necessity, dan- 
gers and rewards of Christian watchfulness. It will form an attractive and 
useful volume for Sunday Schools, and children’s libraries. 


Tue Boys Autumn Boox ; descriptive of the season, scenery, rural life, and 
country amusements. By Tuomas Mrver, author of “ Beauties of the 
Country,” “Rural Sketches,” etc. with thirty-six illustrations. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, 1847. 


The above is one of a series. The other volumes, are the Boys Summer, 
Winter, and Spring Books. They are a reprint from the English editions, 
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in the Harpers best style. Thomas Miller must become a decided favorite 
with the boys, or it is not his fault. He does not attempt to make metaphysi- 
cians or philosophers of the little fellows, but tells them pleasing and in- 
structive stories, appropriate to the season, with irresistible good humor. 
The wood cuts are beautifully executed, 


Txe Devout Cauxcuman’s Companion: ora faithful guide in prayer, med- 
itation and the reception of the Holy Eucharist. Edited by Rev. W. H. 
Openuemmer, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia ; author of 
the “ True Catholic no Romanist,” etc. 18 mo. pp. 326. New York, 
Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway, 1848. 


This long and well-known work, of which we have here an American 
reprint, lets us into the entire secret of a holy life. We know not in the 
English language, or any other, any one book (always excepting the “ Holy 
Bible” and the “ Prayer Book”) which, to the truly devout heart, is so rich 
in meditations and prayers. The biographer of Bishop Wilson, in speaking 
of his “ Sacra Privata,” said —* he had occasion to bless Gon, that he was 
brought acquainted with this book at the interesting period of his prepara- 
tion for the sacred ministry, and he earnestly recommends it to the serious 
perusal of all who are in similar circumstances.” The “Sacra Privata,” 
and the “Introduction to the Lorp’s Supper,” and the “ observations upon 
the Order for the administration of the Lorp’s Supper,” are here brought to- 
gether in one neat and beautiful volume. There are many in our Commun- 
ion, who, feeling the want of some such guide to private devotion, have 
availed themselves of such works as those of Jay, and others of the same 
class ; which, however valuable in themselves, are often pervaded by a doc- 
trinal bias, not strictly in harmony with the Church, and furthermore, do 
not recognize that arrangement of “the means of grace,” which the devout 
Churchman habitually uses. To all our readers, who are living earnestly 
for the life to come, we commend this volume. The venerable and sainted 
author, the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, for almost sixty years, not only 
lived near the cross of Curist, but possessed a rare faculty of embodying 
every direct feeling of the heart, in appropriate language. The new and 
more convenient arrangement of the “Sacra Privata,” and the “Introduc- 
tion” by the American editor, are a manifest improvement; and as to their 
part of the execution, we have seen nothing from the publishers which has 
pleased us so well. 


Sxercues by Rev. R. Hoyr. No.1x. Tse Bracksmitrn’s Nicut. Spald- 
ing & Shepherd, 191 Broadway, New York. 8vo. pp. 8 


The above is a most unpoetical theme ; but the true poet, and such is 
Mr. Hoyt. like the Alchemist’s stone, turns every thing into gold. 
The following lines are a specimen. ‘hey are a part of the blacksmith’s 
soliloguy— 
Yet as from my low smithy now I gaze, 
Far to the eaves of his great shop sublime, 
Still seems his mighty furnace all a-blaze, 
Still seems to chime 
His ponderous anvil with the sledge of Time! 


His sky-wide window in the west how red 
As with some molten metal’s fiery glow ! 
And how the cinders glitter overhead, 

In starry show, 
As far their twinkling radiance they throw ! 
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, Laborious Phebus! with long ages gray, 
What sudden chance requires his toilful skill ? 
Hath earth’s old groaning axis given way ? 
Or do he still 
Repair some wheel, o’erstrained up morn’s steep hill ! 


Or doth he now his furious steeds reshoe, 

To climb again the azure arch on high ; 

Or at his fire his tarnished rays renew, 
Ere he can fly 

To scatter light along to-morrow’s sky ! 


As for the publishers of these Sketches, we have seen nothing in the way 
of paper, type, and embellishment, more neat and tasteful, than their present 
production. 


An American Dictionary of THE Enciish LancuaGe: containing the 
whole vocabulary of the first edition, in two volumes, quarto; the entire 
corrections and improvements of the second edition, in two volumes, royal 
octavo ; to which is prefixed an introductory Dissertation on the origin, 
history, and connection of the languages of Western Asia and Europe, 
with an explanation of the principles on which languages are formed. 
By Noan Wesster, LL. D., Mem. Am. Phil. Soc. in Philadelphia, etc. 
etc. etc. 

Generat Supsects or THIs Work. I. Etymologies of English Words de- 
duced from an examination and comparison of words of corresponding 
elements in twenty languages of Asia and Europe. II. The true orthog- 
raphy of words as corrected by their etymologies. I{I. Pronunciation 
exhibited and made.obvious by the division of words into syllables, by ac- 
centuation, by marking the sounds of the accented vowels, when neces- 
sary, or by general rules. IV. Accurate and discriminating definitions, 
illustrated, when doubtful and obscure, by examples of their use, selected 
from respectable authors, or by familiar phrases of undisputed authority. 
Revised and enlarged by Cuauncey A. Goopricn, Professor in Yale 
College. With pronouncing vocabularies of Scripture, Classical, and 
Geographical names. Springfield, Mass., published by George & Charles 
Merriam, corner of Main and State streets. 1 vol. Crown quarto. pp. 
1368. 


It is not our intention, at the present moment, to write a review of this 
American Dictionary ; but only a notice of this new, revised, and enlarged 
edition. Itis, not only in every respect, much superior to former editions of 
the work, but is, we suppose, on the whole, the most full and complete Dic- 
tionary of the English omy in the world. In respect to orthography we 
are glad to see that the Editor has, to a great extent, obviated the objections, 
extensively, and, as we think, justly, urged against the former editions of 
Webster, by conforming to well established usage. The definitions in the 
present edition have been subjected to a thorough revision. The various de- 
partments of science have been entrusted to gentlemen eminently qualified for 
the work, and words are defined with much discrimination. In respect to ec- 
clesiastical terms, we can not always speak in unqualified commendation. 
To pronunciation, great care has been paid, and in cases of doubt, the key 
at the bottom of the page will prove satisfactory. 

As Americans, we feel that we have a right to be proud of this noble 
monument of American industry and research; and every scholar who 
wishes to write and speak the English language with precision and propri- 
ety, will not hesitate to avail himself of this invaluable work. 
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HawkstToneE : A TALE OF AND For EnGianp, in 184-. In 2volumes. Frofn 
the second London edition. pp. 344,350. New York, Stanford & Swords, 
139 Broadway, 1848. 


This work is producing considerable sensation. The author, subject, and 
manner of the work, have given, and will give to it a wide circulation. It 
is called a “a tale,” and yet is not exactly a work of fiction. Names, dates 
and places are imaginary, but the story itself is mostly a life-like illustration_of 
principles actually at work, and is told by one who knows and appreciates 
what he affirms. Its main object, evidently, is to arouse attention, in view 
of certain dangers ; dangers to the State, to the Church, and to the social 
system generally. The evil of popular education, where the religious ele- 
ment is wanting ;—the deep craftiness and relentless cruelty which often 
mark the measures of Romanism ;—the hypocritical union of Romanists 
and Infidels with dissent to crush the English Church; the time-serving, 
truckling, and treacherous policy of the Prime Minister ;—the Simoniacal 
plea of “ mental reservation ;”—and the infidel doctrine of development—all 
these are illustrated with great beauty and effect. There are several por- 
traits in the work admirably drawn. The noble Ernest Villiers, arresting 
and chaining the attention to the last ;—Pearce, the unprincipled, wily Jes- 
uit, meeting us continually in an almost endless variety of character; Ma- 
carthy, honest minded and talented, but the dupe of a false system, and 
finally falling by a tragic death;—and Mabel Brook, the jsecretary of a 
dozen societies—are specimens of the authors talent at fine description. 
Several events are described with intensity of interest, such as the death of 
Wheeler, and the conversion of Lady Eleanor. 

There is one feature in the character of this work which deserves atten- 
tion. We mean, the clear and masterly delineation between Catholicism and 
Romanism. There is a class of minds, cherishing a morbid hankering after 
the novelties of Rome, who, we hope, will read this work again and again. 
It will effectually cure them. 

There is another respect, in which we like the author’s treatment of Ro- 
manism. It is, his attitude of authority ; his calm, but stern rebuke of Ro- 
manism in England, as schismatical and heretical ; his boldness in calling - 
things by their right names, and his love which pities while it condemns. 
The blustering assurance of Popery is half its charm with weak and unsta- 
ble minds. 

And yet, there are things in this work, which we can not commend, or of 
which we must speak with caution. We are by no means prepared to en- 
dorse the author’s views of the desirableness of “religious houses ;” Mo- 
nasteries and Convents, even with all the security which he would throw 
around them. Let primitive piety warm the Church, and there will be no 
need of them. And yet, we doubt not that some modification or expansion 
of the Collegiate system, would mark an epoch in the history of the modern 
Church, and especially in our own country. Neither are we pleased with 
the author’s method of defense of the union of “ Chureh and State,” nor do 
we know how to reconcile it, with his avowal elsewhere, of the Divine In- 
stitution and Constitution of the Church of Curist. This we regard as 
the weakest portion of the volumes. 

But, notwithstanding these and other blemishes, we commend “ Hawk- 
stone” as extremely entertaining, and worthy to be widely circulated. 

We ought also to allude to a well-written preface to the American edition, 
by Rev. John Williams, D. D., and also to the neat style in which the pub- 
lishers have issued the work. 
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Seventy Years Since, or what we owe to Bishop Seabury: A Sermon 
preached in St. John’s, Hartford,on Sexagesima Sunday, Feb. 27th, 1848. 
By the Rector. Hartford, Calendar Office Press, 1848. 


This Sermon has convinced us more deeply than ever, of the desirableness 
of a faithful biography of Bishop Seabury. The difficulties which he sur- 
mounted, in procuring Consecration, and the importance of that event in 
the future history of the whole Church in the United States, are not gener- 
ally known or appreciated. We thank the author for this slight tribute to 
a most remarkable man, and would, if we had room, quote several impor- 
tant passages. 


Mark Wilton, the Merchant’s Clerk. By Cuartes B. Taytor, M. A,, au- 
thor of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life,” “Lady Mary,” etc. 18mo. pp. 
214. Stanford & Swords, New York, 1848. 


We are by no means opposed to all works of imagination: nay, we be- 
lieve that pure fiction may often be made highly serviceable to the cause of 
truth. Yet it requires to be used with great caution, when applied to any 
bs connected with religion. Especially is this true at the present time, 
when unreality is the leading characteristic of our popular religionism. 
Whatever would minister to that, ought, upon principle, to be carefully 
avoided. How far the species of reading properly characterized as religious 
novels, tend to this end, we are not prepared to say. But we are free to 
confess our fears that, while we have read Mark Wilton with deep interest, 
and doubt not all others will do the same, it has not been without the fear, 
that the remedy may be found as bad as the disease, or rather, will tend to 
foster the evil it was intended to cure. We can only say, therefore, that 
the book is well written,—with a good moral in view,—in a deeply interest- 
ing manner, and that those who delight in this species of literature, will find 
nothing safer or better, than Mark Wilton. 


Will and Doom, or the miseries of Connecticut by and under a usurped and 
arbitrary power; being a narrative of the first erection and exercise, but 
especially of the late changes and administration of government in their 
Majesties’ colony of Connecticut in New England in America. Decem- 
ber 12th, 1692. By GersHom Butketey, Esq., one of their Majesties’ 
justices of the peace in the county of Hartford during the administration 
of Sir Edmond Andros. [MSS.] 


We are departing somewhat from the ordinary course of Reviewers, in 
calling attention to the preceding. But the interesting and important nature 
of the subject, induces us to copy the following account from one of our 
city periodicals—the signature of which [K.] will be recognized as one 
which gives assurance of accuracy in such matters. 

“ Mr. Henry Stevens has been for several years very actively engaged in look- 
ing for such documents, as might throw light on the more obscure portions of 
American history. His researches have, thus far, been attended with great success. 
For more than two years, under the patronage of several enlightened and patri- 
otic individuals in the United States, he has been in Europe, and has had oppor- 
tunities, especially in England, to inspect numerous manuscript as well as printed 
works unknown on this side of the Atlantic; and which are highly important, 
more particularly as illustrating our early annals. Without referring at present to 
others, it may be mentioned, that he has discovered one manuscript, of which he 
has procured a copy, which will be of no inconsiderable use, in elucidating a por- 
tion of the history of Connecticut, the title of which is given above. The author 
was of the party opposed to the resumption of the government under the charter 
in 1689. Attached to the manuscript, is a certificate, signed by the author and by 
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Edward Palmer and William Rosewell, in which they say, that ‘ according to our 
best knowledge of things, the state of affairs in Connecticut is in this narrative 
truly represented, and we doubt not, that every material passage in it may easily 
be proved by us.’ 

“ This ‘ Will and Doom,’ though written in 1692, in the reign of William and 
Mary, was not sent to England till more than twelve years afterwards. It was 
then forwarded by Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York, for the information 
of Queen Anne’s ministry. It is a history of Connecticut, exhibiting the opinions 
and feelings of the royal party in the colony. There is a first sketch of the planting 
of the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, and of their union under the 
charter of Charles I., but the chief object of the author is to detail the facts con- 
nected with the rise and fall of Sir Edmond Andros’ administration. Emanating 
from such a source, the work contains throughout, as might be expected, the asser- 
tion of high monarchieal principles. ‘ Monarchy, says the writer, ‘is the best 
form or kind of civil government. The king is the minister of Gop for our 
good, and the fountain of all lawful civil authority in all his dominions.’ Speak- 
ing of the state of affairs in Connecticut after the reception of the charter, he 
adds, ‘ But the old democratical leaven had so seasoned the lump, that it would 
not be so easily purged out,—nor is it yet,—and Gop knows when it will be.’ 

“ The author exhibits talent and legal knowledge, and appears to have been 
personally acquainted with the principal colonial magistrates. Our knowledge of 
the history of Connecticut, at the time to which this manuscript chiefly relates, is 
acknowledged by all to be imperfect, and may be enlarged, if not corrected, by 
this discovery of Mr. Stevens. As the two political parties in Connecticut, from 
the first planting of the colony to the close of the revolutionary war, were the co- 
lonial party and the royal party, and as our history of that period is derived prin- 
cipally from the representations of the former, it may be of use, in arriving at the 
truth, to compare with it the views of the latter. 

“ Mr. Stevens has seen likewise in the British Museum, a pamphlet respecting 
the affairs of Connecticut, published in 1689, by the same Gershom Bulkeley. 
Though the pamphlet was printed in Philadelphia, it is doubtful whether a copy 
of it exists in the United States. Many valuable discoveries have been made re- 
lating to the history of other parts of New England. It is matter of congratu- 
lation, that so much is doing to remove all obscurity from our early annals,—and 
that the efforts for this purpose have been followed by such success.” 


This view is not a new one. The Hon, Timothy Pitkin, in the Preface 
to his Civil and Political History, published twenty years ago, expresses the 
convictions of his own mind after the most diligent search after documents : 
“We are satisfied that a full and complete history of this country can 
not be compiled, without the aid of those papers, [which exist in foreign 
archives, especially the Board of Trade and Plantation,} and we can not but 
express the hope, that by the patronage either of the general government, or 
the state governments, authentic copies of them may be obtained, and 
deposited among the archives of our country.” (p. 4.) 


The Conquest of California and New Mexico, by the ferces of the United 
States, in the years 1846 and 1847. By James Mapison Cutts. With 
Engravings, Plans of Battle, etc. 18mo. pp. 264. Philadelphia, Carey 
& Hart, 1847. 


We find upon our table, this one among all the multitude of books which 
have issued from the press during the past year, on the subject of the Mex- 
ican War. That the public mind would be intent upon the condition and 
prospects of their fellow-citizens, wedging war in the heart of an enemy’s 
country, was to be expected. And that this feeling of interest has been 
abundantly ministered to, is evident from the great number of works that 
have followed each other in such rapid succession for twelve months 
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or We are astonished at the mere list of those which have come to our 
cnowledge. The principal are: Life of Gen. Z. Taylor, by H. Montgom- 
ery; another, (by Lindsay & Blakiston;) another, (by Derby & Co. ;) an- 
other, by Dr. Frost. Life of General Winfield Scott, by D. H. Strother. 
Taylor and his Generals, (by E. H. Butler.) Mexico as it Was and as it 
Is, by Brantz Meyer: History of the Mexican War, with a preliminary 
view of the causes that led to it, by Brantz Meyer. Mexico and her Mili- 
tary Chieftains, (by E. H. Butler.) Young’s History of Mexico; Gregory’s 
History of Mexico; Conquest of Sante Fe and Subjugation of New Mex- 
ico, by the Military forces of the United States, by a Captain of Volun- 
teers ; Campaign Sketches of the War with Mexico, by Capt. W. S. Henry ; 
History of the War between the United States and Mexico, (Zeiber & Co ;) 
Our Army at Monterey, by T. B. Thorpe; Peace with Mexico, by Albert 
Gallatin; a Campaign in Mexico with Col. Doniphan, by 8. F. Edwards. 
General Taylor and his Staff, (Grigg & Elliott ;) History of the Mexican 
War, by E. D. Mansfield ; Sketches of the War in Northern Mexico, (Ap- 
pletons. ) 

The work before us, like the others mentioned, contains much of interest, 
—much that is true, and some things, no doubt, which will require correc- 
tion, when a more full account of all the war shall have been laid before the 
public. It is impossible, therefore, at this early period to say that any of the 
works on the subject, are either full or accurate. They are to be regarded 
rather as contributions toward the mass of materials from which the history 
is hereafter to be compiled. 


History of all the Religious Denominations in the United States ; containing 
authentic accounts of the Rise and Progress, Faith and Practice, Locali- 
ties and Statistics, of the different persuasions ; written expressly for the 
work, by fifty-three eminent authors, belonging to the respective denom- 
inations. Second, improved and portrait edition. 8vo. pp. 598. Jonny 
Winnesrenner, V.D.M. Harrisburg, 1848. 


It was a happy thought that led to the production of the present work. 
That each denomination of Christians should be represented by some prom- 
inent member of its own body, telling their own story in their own words, 
was an important idea ; and if a judicious selection of writers has been 
made, the result must be a work, which, for fairness, fullness, and accuracy, 
is without a parallel. We shall do all inquirers into the faith and practice 
of the various denominations in our country a favor, by calling their atten- 
tion to the work. Of the accuracy of most of the articles we can not 
speak from personal knowledge, and of the article on the Church, modesty 
causes us to refrain from giving our opinion. We can say, however, that 
we believe the work to be as well executed as happily conceived.—and that, 
considering the authoritative nature of its contents, it will be found a most 
valuable contribution towards the religious history of the country, 


BrocraPuicaL NoTicEs OF SOME OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED JEwisH Ras- 
BiES, and translations of portions of their Commentaries and other works, 
with illustrative Introductions and Notes. By Samvuet H. Turner, D. 
D., Prof. of Biblical Learning and Interpretation of Scripture, in the 
Gen. Theol. Sem. of the Prot. Epis. Church. New York, Stanford & 
Swords, 1847. pp. 245. 12mo. 

We are happy to find that Rabbinical learning, which has been too much 
neglected men thon by English and American divines, for about two cen- 
turies, is again beginning to excite some interest ; and that one of our ripest 
and most judicious biblical scholars, is not only devoting his own attention to 
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it, but is endeavoring to awaken the attention of others by this pleasing and 
valuable publication. 

In the preface, Dr. Turner dwells on the folly of attempting the conver- 

sion of the Jews to Christianity, without some knowledge of the religious 
principles and prejudices of that people. And his remarks are very just. 
But he might also have stated, that nearly all our knowledge of the Hebrew 
language comes to us from the Jewish Rabbies. They early translated the 
Old Testament into Greek, Chaldaic, and Syriac, and more recently into 
Arabic, Persian, and several of the languages of modern Europe. And this 
they did directly from the Hebrew, a knowledge of which their Rabbies 
have preserved, without interruption, from the Babylonish captivity to the 
present time. To them it has been a living language during the whole pe- 
riod, and in it they have written, for eighteen centuries, their voluminous 
annotations on the Bible, their Lexicons and Grammars, and most of their 
theological, historical, and philosophical works, and all their numerous exposi- 
tions of their civil, ritual, and penal laws. Rabbinic authority and Rabbinic 
usage are, therefore, our chief, and almost our only resource, in all questions as 
to the right interpretation of the language of the Old Testament. And it 
can not be supposed that our numerous and valuable Hebrew lexicographers 
have completely exhausted this source of knowledge, or that our Schindlers, 
Castells, Taylors, Buxtorfs, Geseniuses, &c., have embodied in their valuable 
compendiums all the information contained in the hundreds of folios written 
by the Rabbies during more than eighteen centuries. But further, the New 
Testament stands in very close connection with the Old; and, being written 
by inspired Jewish Christians, and much of it addressed to their own coun- 
trymen, it bears very much of a Jewish aspect. Its phraseology, its allu- 
sions and its illustrations, derive far more light from the Jewish writers than 
from the classical Greek authors. Lightfoot, Owen, Selden, Scheettgen, and 
others of former times, have shown us the value of a familiar acquaintance 
with the Rabbinic writings for the better understanding of the New Testa- 
ment. 

With these preliminary remarks on the immense importance of an ac- 
quaintance with the Rabbinic writings in order correctly to understand the 
Scriptures, we proceed to give some account of the book before us. 

It is, properly, divisible into three parts. The first part, from page 17 to 
page 65, gives a very lucid and pleasing account of all that is known, and 
worth repeating, respecting seven of the more distinguished Jewish Rabbies 
of the middle ages, viz: Solomon Jarchi, Judah Halevi, Aben Ezra, Moses 
ben Maimon or Maimonides, David Kimchi, Abarbanel, and Saadias the 
Gaon. In this part of his work, Dr. Turner has consulted and followed the 
best authorities. Dr. J. M. Jost is, very properly, his chief reliance ; and 
we are gratified to find, that he has so closely adhered to this greatest of 
modern Jewish historians. 

In the second part, from page 69 to page 204, he has given us, in “quite 
readable English, transiations from the commentaries or Kimchi, Aben 
Ezra and Saadias, and from the Chaldee paraphrases or Targums, on several 
interesting portions of the Old Testament, which Christians apply to Curist, 
but which the Jews apply otherwise, or explain of such a Messiah as their 
fathers expected. The notes of the translator are excellent. To the cor- 
rectness of the translations from Jarchi and from some of the Targums, we 
ourselves can testify. Those from Aben Ezra, Saadias, and some of the 
Targums, we had not at hand the means of testing. 

The third part of the work, from page 205 to page 245, contains transla- 
ted extracts from two of the most valuable works of Maimonides, viz: the 
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Yad chazakah, or 14 Books of Commentaries on the Mishneh; and the 
Moreh Nevochim, or Guide to the Perplexed, a philosophical and critical ex- 
position of the Jewish theology. The last we have compared throughout 
with the original Hebrew ; and we pronounce it accurate and scholar-like. 

Dr. Turner informs the public: “If this little volume should be fortunate 
enough to secure a patronage sufficient to meet the expense of publication, 
he*will immediately put to press a Glossary of Hebrew words not found in 
the Bible, and a Table of the most usual and important Abbreviations, which 
occur in the Rabbinic writings.” We know not the plan and compass of 
the work here briefly announced. But we venture the opinion, that to be sat- 
isfactory to those who should attempt to use it, the Glossary should not be a 
meager compendium of the most common Rabbinic words, but a complete 
dictionary, however much cordensed, and however brief in its definitions. It 
should contain al] the unbiblical words occurring in the Rabbinic writings, 
so far as they can be ascertained; and likewise, all their forms and signifi- 
cations; and moreover, all the peculiar Rabbinic forms and significations of 
the biblical Hebrew words. The articles in the Glossary should be as nu- 
merous, though not as prolix and as fully illustrated, as in the great Lexi- 
cons of Buxtorf and Landau. The table of Abbreviations also should be 
as full and complete as the Rasche Theboth of Schindler or Buxtorf. For, 
to embark in the study of the Rabbinic writers with only an imperfect dic- 
tionary, which will fail us on every page, will be so vexatious, that very 
few will persevere in the attempt. Indeed, it would be as unwise, as to put 
to sea with charts for only a few of the best known ports and coasts, or to 
attempt to print a book with a defective font of types,a font embracing only 
the letters of most frequent occurrence in the language. The good sense 
of Dr. Turner, we presume, will constrain him to make his announced work 
as complete a help to the study of Rabbinic Hebrew, as the works within 
his reach will permit. 
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Claremont, N. H. 
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Ascension, New York City. 
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Christ, Lockport, W. N. Y. 
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Adams, Henry W., 
Arey, Charles, 
Ayrantt, Walter A., 
Batcheller, Breed, 
Barlow, William, 
Barrow, Thomas, 
Benton, Wm. M., 
Bronson, Wm. White, 
Buel, D. Hillhouse, 
Chauncey, PeterS., 
Childs, J. A., 
Clapp, Joel, D. D., 
Cornish, A. H., 
Fitch, C. W. 
Gay, J. L., 
Graham, Richardson, 
Gregory, Almond, 
Guion, Thomas T., 
Harlow, W. D., 
Henry, C. S., D. D., 
Herrick, M. A.., 
Hoskins, J. W., 
Kerr, Samuel C., 
Kidney, John 8., 
Knapp, N. P., 
Large, J.5., 
Lay, H. C., 
Lee, Henry W., 
Lewin, Meyer, 
McKabe, John C., 
McKenney, James A., 
Miles, 
Noble, B. G., 
Page, D. C., D. D., 
Pendleton, W. N., 
Perkins, E. T., 
Richmond, John R., 
Ridley, Joseph J., 
Salter, Thomas G., 
Savage, Thomas J., 
Smith, J. Carpenter, 
Spencer, Joseph, D.D., 
Talford, David W., 
Thompson, Chas. W., 
Van Bokkelen, J. S., 
Van Deusen, E. M., 
Waite, Joseph M., 
Wayland, John, D.D., 
Wells, Minot M., 
Whittingham, Richard 
Wyatt,Christopher B., 
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REMOVALS. 


Places 


Boston, Ms , 


From Church. 


Radnor, Pa., 
Peekskill, N. Y., 


St. David's, 


Trumbull, Ct., 
Md., 

Rye, N. Y., 
Lewes, Del., 
St. James’, Woodstock, Vt., 
Abbeville, S. C., 
Jackson, Mich., 


Christ, 


Christ, 


St. James’, Danbury, Ct., 


Bowling Green, Ky., 
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To Church. 
Christ, 


Place. 

Springfield, Ms. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
St. Peter's, Auburn, N. Y., 
Lewiston, W. N. Y. 

Chicago, Ll. 

Cranmer Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
St. John’s, Ohio City, O. 
St. James’, Danbury, Ct. 
Emmanuel, Allegany co. Md., 
Christ, Hartford, Ct. 
St. David's, Radnor, Md. 
Immanuel, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
St. Paul’s, Pendleton, 8. C. 
St. James’, Piqua, O. 


Christ, Manlius, N. Y. 
Beaufort, S. C. 
Zion, Rome, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s, Ga. 
St. Clement’s, New York City. 


Woodstock, Vt. 


St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 

St. Paul’s, Woodville, M’ss. 

N. C., St. John’s, Salem, N. J. 

St. John’s, Montgomery, Christ, Mobile, Ala. 


Marshall, Mich., 
Lynn Haven, Va., 
Christ, Springfield, Ms., 
St. Michael’s, Talbot co. Md., 
Norfolk, Va., 


Trinity, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Christ, Holly Springs, 
St.John’s, Williamsboro,N.C. 


Ct., 


Liberty, Va., 
St. Timothy’s, Baltimore, Md. 
St. Ann’s, Annapolis, Md., 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


’ 


B. Ba 


Trinity, Monroe, Mich. 
Nativity, Huntsville, Ala. 
St. Luke’s, Rochester, W.N.Y. 
Christ, Calvert co., Md. 
Christ, Smithfield, Va. 
Sherwood, Baltimore co., Md. 
St. Stephen’s, Wilksbarre, Pa. 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Calvary, Memphis, Tenn. 
All Saints, Frederick, Md. 
Parkersburg, Va. 
Swanzey, Mass. 


Christ, 


TR 


t. Thomas’, Dover, N. H. 
St. Mary’s, Laurel Hill, Miss. 
St. George’s, Flushing, N. Y. 
St. Michael’s, Talbot co., Md. 
St. Luke’s, Marietta, O. 
Calvary, Rockdale, Pa. 
Grace, Elk Ridge, Md. 
Trinity, Wilmington, Del. 
St. Paul's, Cincinnati, O. 
St. James’, Roxbury, Mass. 


Trinity, Fairfield, N. Y. 
Christ, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


St. James the Less, Phil. co. Pa. 
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CONSECRATIONS OF CHURCHES. 


Church. Place. Bishop. Time. 

St. John’s, Buffalo, W. N. Y., DeLancey, W.N. Y., February 3, 1848. 
St. Paul’s, North Kingston, R, I., Henshaw, R. I., January 26, 1848. 
All Saints, Moyamensing, Pa., Potter, Pa., January 24, 1848. 
St. John’s, Waterbury, Ct., Brownell, Ct., January 12, 1848. 
St. John’s, Huntingdon, Md., Whittingham, Md., November 11, 1847. 
St. John’s, Portsmouth, N. H.. Chase, N. H., February 16, 1848. 
Trinity, Rochester, W.N.Y., DeLancey, W. N. Y., February 15, 1848. 


DIOCESAN INSTITUTIONS. 


Episcopal Female Prayer Book; Philadelphia, Pa. The Annual Report 
of the Society for 1847, represents this Society as pursuing the even tenor 
of its way, with fidelity and diligence. Prayer Books distributed in 1847, 
1057, in 12mo, and 16 in 4to. 


The New York Bible and Common Prayer Book Society. This Institu- 
tion continues to prosecute its work with a quiet perseverance worthy of all 
praise, and of libera] support, From its last Report, it appears that it has 
distributed 14,700 volumes. Its gratuities for the year were as follows :— 
Bibles 793 ; Testaments 645 ; Prayer Books 7712; Psalms and Hymns 58. 
These donations have not been confined to one diocese or neighborhood, but 
have extended to twenty-four States and Territories, and to California ; 
while the Army and Navy have had a liberal share. The contributions 
amounted to $2,068 59—a sum by no means equal to that which such an 
Institution should have had at its command. Owing to the business ar- 
rangements of the Society, every dollar contributed to its funds goes towards 
distributing the Bible and Prayer Book gratuitously. The necessary expen- 
ses of the Depository, &c., are met by the profits on sales. 


Bishop White Prayer Book Society, Pa. The design of this Society was 
suggested at a meeting called to consider the wants of the Church in one of our 
remotest dioceses. he incipient measures, which gave rise to this Socie- 
ty, occurred upon the day marked by the consecration of a zealous and de- 
voted Bishop of the Church. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Otey, having been invited, on the evening of his conse- 
cration, (January 14, 1834,) by the executive Committee of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, to give a public statement of the condition 
and prospects of the Church in Tennessee, a meeting was held for that pur- 
pose in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia. In the addresses made on this 
occasion, the importance of the Prayer Book, as a ready means of providing 
for the spiritual wants of the destitute portion of our Church, was referred 
to; and Dr. (now Bishop) DeLancey made some remarks, upon the good 
which might be effected by a society for its free distribution as a Tract. 
The Rev. Dr. Bedell, expressed himself as much pleased with the idea; 
which he said had not before occurred to him. And it was very favorably 
received by all present. The want of a society for the distribution of the 
Prayer Book, having long been felt, and an impulse being thus given, it was 
determined by several lay gentlemen, to make an effort for its formation, and 
at the suggestion of Mr. William H. Newbold, the late editor of the Banner of 
the Cross, it was resolved to form a society for this purpose,—one that should 
not be local or temporary, but permanent and Catholic. 

During the fourteen years of its existence “the Bishop White Prayer 
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Book Society,” has distributed Prayer Books to the dioceses and objects, 
about as follows. 


Appropriations of Prayer Books from 1843, to 1847, inclusive : 








Pennsy!vania, 29,325 (brought up) 59,464 
New Jersey, 4,339 | Alabama, 456 
Kentucky, 1,455 | North Carolina, 174 
Illinois, 1,855 | Michigan, 2,957 
Tennessee, 1,660 | South Carolina, 1,387 
Virginia, 2,939 | Massachusetts, 2,328 
Delaware, 1,469 | District of Columbia, 392 
Ohio, 3,272 | Florida, 537 
Maryland, 1,763 | New York, 456 
Connecticut, 758 | Arkansas, 542 
Indiana and Missouri, 3,133 | New Hampshire, 448 
Rhode Island, 312 | Western New York, 500 
Georgia, 950 | Louisiana, 882 
Mississippi, 888 | Iowa, 24 
Wisconsin, 750 | Nashotah Missions, 650 
Army, Navy, and Merchant Domestic Missions, 212 
Service, 2,244 | Foreign Missions, 877 
American Army, 480 | Texas, 600 
Hospitals and Prisons, 273 | West Indies, 356 
Agents, 700 | Sandwich Islands, 50 
Vermont, 354 | Indian Nation, 20 
Maine, 550 | California Expedition, 450 
59,464 74,267 


The following is a list of the contributions made since the beginning of 
the Society : 





Pennsylvania, $14,779 3b (brought up) $16,611 05 
New Jersey, 915 57 | Maryland, 140 25 
Kentucky, 68 80 | Connecticut, 48 88 
Vermont, 15 00 | Indiana and Missouri, 37 50 
Michigan, 131 00 | South Carolina, 255 00 
Virginia, 293 20 | Massachusetts, 198 50 
Delaware, 125 87. District of Columbia, 9 00 
Ohio, 238 25' New York, 39 20 
Louisiana, 20 00 New Hampshire, 30 90 
Mississippi, 44 00 Wisconsin, 12 00 

$16,611 05 $17,681 36 


The Protestant Episcopal Tract Society, in New York, has completed the 
thirty-seventh year of its existence. In this as in the preceding years, it 
has had its trials and blessings ; but still the years of its advancing maturity 
are more important, on the interests of the Church, than those of its youth ; 
inasmuch as they are using the accumulations of the past, as well as the ad- 
ditions of the present, and thus, like the dwarf on the giant’s shoulders, may 
reach further and higher than at any former period. 1,640,000 pages have 
been gratuitously issued during the past year, and 2,100,000 have been pub- 
lished—an amount which, though small as it may appear compared with 
the total products of the press in this land, may yet, by God’s blessing, prove 
as the healing branch cast into the bitter waters of Marah—sweeten and 
purify them. * ° ° . . * ° * 


The expenditures of the Society during the past year have been $1,650: 
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while their receipts have been $1,760: this is $700, or full one-third, less 
than the receipts of last year. The simple annunciation of this fact will, we 
trust, be sufficient to draw forth a more liberal contribution for the ensuing 
year. 

Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass. The congregation of this Parish, 
has purchased a house formerly occupied by another denomination, and fit- 
ted it up for a free Church. Service is celebrated in it daily. 

SECTARIAN. 

Unitarianism. Crosby & Nichols have just published the Unitarian Con- 
gregation Register for 1848. Something like a third cf the pamphlet, of 70 
pages, is occupied by an explanation and defense of Unitarian doctrine. From 
this we learn that there are in this country, 214 Unitarian Societies. Of 
these societies, 162 are in Massachusetts; 15 in Maine; 14 in New Hamp- 
shire; 6 in Vermont; 4 in Connecticut; 3 in Rhode Island; 13 in New 
York; 1 in Ohio; 1 in Kentucky ; 8 in Illinois; 2 in Indiana; 1 in Mis- 
souri; 1 in Wisconsin ; 2 in Pennsylvania; 1 in South Carolina; 1 in Geor- 
gia; 1 in Louisiana; 1 in Alabama; 1 in Maryland; 1 in District Colum- 
bia ; 2 in Canada. 

The denomination has two Divinity Schools, one in Cambridge, Mass., and 
the other in Meadville, Penn. The total number of Theological students 
at Cambridge Divinity, is 22; at Meadville, last year, 32. The denomina- 
nation support 8 periodicals, including three weekly newspapers. 

In Great Britain, it is stated that there are between 300 and 400 Anti- 
Trinitarian Societies ; and on the continent of Europe, “ it is estimated, that 
about one half of those persons not Roman Catholics are believers in the 
doctrine of the simple Unity of God as opposed to that of the Trinity.” 

Christ-ians. One of the most remarkable cases of a sudden rise and de- 
cline of a sect, has been that of the sect bearing this name. The Rey. 
Charles Morgridge. one of the fathers of the sect, has virtually preached its 
funeral sermon. Being lately dismissed from Fall River, he gave a fare- 
well discourse, in which he stated some remarkable facts. He stated that a 
few years ago there were five churches [?] of this section in New York ; 
and now the sole remnant of the sect there, worships in a house worth only 
4500 dollars. Boston and Salem have had a like experience. In Salem not 
a vestige remains. In Boston the fragment is supported by two persons. 
And this is but a specimen of the general result, 

This sect came in by adopting Unitarian doctrines, Methodist measures, 
and Baptist ordinances, and sought to reach the more ignorant classes. But 
its seed fell on stony ground—rapidly germinated, and as rapidly decayed. 
Like Jonah’s gourd, it came up in the night and has perished in the night. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church. The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser 
gives an abstract of Judge Edmond’s decision in this case. The difficulty 
which brought up the question, arose from the case of Rev. Mr. Maffit, charges 
being brought against Mr. Green, who, prior to the last annual conference 
in New York, was pastor of the Brooklyn Centenary Church, to the effect that, 
by certain irregular proceedings, he has assisted Mr. M., in evading certain 
proceedings of a disciplinary kind, which the Church desired to exercise. After 
a full hearing of evidence and arguments on both sides, the New York annual 
conference by a formal vote, suspended Mr. Green from his ministry for one year 
whereupon the Bishop appointed to the vacant pastorate the Rev. Mr. Grif- 
fiths. r. Green subsequently resigned his connection with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Centenary Church professedly doing the same thing, 
and extending an invitation to Mr. Green to become their pastor. The invi- 
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tation was accepted, and when Mr. Griffiths, under authority of the Confer- 
ence and the Bishop, went to take possession of the parsonage and the 
Church, he was met with a refusal,on the ground that the Church had 
withdrawn from the Conference and denied its jurisdiction. Acting under 
advice, Mr. Griffiths instituted the proceedings which have elicited the fol- 
lowing decision from Judge Edmonds : 

That the itinerancy of their preachers is a well established rule of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and that their practice of enforcing itinerancy 
by means of the Bishop stationing the preachers—without consulting their 
wishes or those of the congregation, is not contrary to law. That the Cen- 
tenary M. E. Church in Brooklyn, having been organized in connection with 
that society at large, is bound,so long as the connection continues, by the 
“ Doctrines and Discipline” laid down for the Government of the Church. 

That their meeting house and parsonage having been built by contribu- 
tions from Methodists generally and for the use of the Methodist Episcopal 
congregation, it is not in the power of the trustees to divert them to any other 
purpose, or to withdraw them from the subordination which was voluntarily 
assumed at the establishment of the society. 

It is no excuse for the trustees that their action has been sanctioned or 
governed by the number of males now worshipping in that house, it being 
their only duty to see that the temporalities of the society are faithfully devo- 
ted to the use intended by those whose benevolence founded and endowed 
the church. 

That they erred in refusing admission to the relator as their preacher. 
That it is the duty and has been the practice of this Court to enforce the 
rights thus established, and that with regard to ministerial offices and corpo- 
rations it is competent for this Court not only to direct them to act, but the 
manner in which they shall act. Therefore a peremptory mandamus must 
be awarded, commanding the defendants to admit the relator to their 
pulpit and parsonage. 


Roman Catholics The (Roman) Catholic Observer claims 15,000 Romish 
communicants in the city of Boston proper ; and computes, at an allowance 
ofthe three souls for one‘communicant, that there are 45,000, Romanists in'Bos- 
ton, or more than one-third of the whole population, which is almost 125,000. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Church Education in New Jersey. We are happy to learn that the vari- 
ous Institutions of Christian learning, which have originated in the zeal of 
Bishop Doane, are in a highly flou rishing condition. ‘The Cats alogue of St. 
Mary’s Hall, for the tw enty-third term of that Seminary, reports one hundred 
and fifty-seven pupils. It has become necessary to make an addition to the 
buildings. 

The first Catalogue of Burlington College has been issued. There are 
seventy-five pupils. ‘The new building is so nearly occupied, as to make it 
certain that a further addition must be made in the Spring. 

Colleges of New York. Dr. Hale, President of Geneva College, in his 
late Baccalaureate Address, states that according to a report of the Con- 
troller made to the Senate last February, Union College has received from 
the State $374,000, besides 5,500 acres of land ; Columbia College $44,755, 
besides the botanic yarden i in the city of New York, valued, thirty years ago, 
at $74,000 ; and Hamilton College $106,000. In 1838 an act was passed 
granting tc the University of the city of New York, and to Geneva College, 
each annuity of $6,000, all for five years and “ until otherwise directed by 
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law,” which annuities have been paid until interrupted by the provisions of 
the new Constitution. 


Harvard University. There are 22 Theological students, 117 Law stu- 
dents, 165 attending Medical Lectures, 5 special students in Chemistry, and 
10 resident graduates—making in all 319. Of undergraduates there are 59 
Seniors, 83 Juniors, 69 Sophomores, 56 Freshmen, and 2 University stu- 
dents—260. ‘Total, 588. The condition of the University contains about 
79,200 volumes. 


Cost of Girard College. The report of the Building Committee of Girard 
College, gives a minute and accurate statement of the cost of this stupen- 
dous structure. The total amount expended in the work was $1,933,821 78, 
being within $66,178 22 of the sum specified by Mr. Girard for the erection 
and endowment of the College. The amount of loss on the sale of stocks at 
Executor’s valuation was $900,843 30. The report says: 

“ Had no depreciation taken place in the value of stocks and loans origi- 
nally set apart by the Commissioners of the Girard Estate to constitute the 
College Fund, a surplus of $921,714 42 would have been left to support the 
establishment; and had the said stocks and loans continued to yield the 
same rate of interest which was accruing from them at the time of the trans- 
fer, the College Fund would have amounted to about $1,500,000, after pay- 
ing the whole cost of the work. The losses, however, more than counter- 
balanced the accumulation of interest, it became necessary in order to com- 
plete the work, to draw on the Residuary Fund ; and the future means for the 
support and conducting of the College, will have to be derived from the same 
source. 


Ignorance. Alabama, in 1840, had twenty-two thousand five hundred and 
ninety-two citizens, over the age of twenty-one, who could neither read nor 
write. The evil has been steadily increasing since the census was taken. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our Indian Neighbors. The commissioner of Indian Affairs has informed 
Congress, that the Government is indebted to some fourteen tribes of Indians 
in the sum of five millions two hundred and seventy-three thousand and one 
hundred dollars, all of which yields, at five per cent., an interest of $395,- 
655. These sums are due under treaties made between 1829 and 1846. 
Some of the tribes have become large agriculturists, and in one or two in- 
stances, heavy exporters of grain and pork. Many have changed a life of 
hunting and indolence for one of industry; many also have become school 
teachers and preachers of the gospel. 

OBITUARIES. 

Died in this city, December 19, 1847, at the residence of his son, Rev. 
Thomas Clap Pitkin, Junior Rector of Trinity Church, Hon. Trworuy Prr- 
xin, LL. D., aged 82. 

Mr. Prrxin was the son of Rev. Timothy Pitkin, a Congregational Minis- 
ter of Farmington, in this State, born Jan. 21, 1766. He was graduated at 
Yale College, 1785, and after having been admitted to the bar, commenced 
the practice of his profession in his native town, the duties of which he dis- 
charged with credit to himself, and to the satisfaction of hisemployers. He 
filled many offices of trust in his own State, was long a member of the State 
Legislature, and was Speaker of the House, and was for many years a Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United States, of which body he was an 
active and useful member. 
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Among the more important labors of Mr. Prrxin, are to be reckoned two 
valuable contributions to the history of his country. The first, a Statistical 
view of the Commerce of the United States of America, including also, an ac- 
count of Banks, manufactures and internal trade and improvements, together 
with that of Revenues and Expenditures of the General Government, accom- 
panied by numerous tables. This work was published in 1817, republished 
in 1835, the Statistics being brought down, so far as practicable, to 1833, 
1834, This volume will ever remain a valuable storehouse of facts, impor- 
tant to the statesman, the politician, and the historian. The second, a Po- 
litical and Civil history of the United States of America, from the year 1763 to 
the close of the Administration of President Washington, in March, 1797, ine 
cluding a summary view of the Political and Civil state of the North Ameri- 
can Colonies, prior to that period. 8vo. 2 vols. 1828. The value of this 
work, though freely acknowledged, has not been duly appreciated, and we 
can not too strongly recommend the study of this and other similar works, 
to those who would learn the nature and history of our civil and political in- 
stitutions. It is also understood that Mr. P. has left in manuscript, ready 
for publication at a suitable time, a similar view of the country to the close 
of the late war with Great Britain. Whenever published, it will be an im- 
portant addition to our history. 

Mr. Prrxtn’s mind had been seriously inclined for many years, but there 
were doctrinal difficulties in the old Calvinistic system of his fathers’ which 
he could not receive, and there being no Episcopal Church in Farmington, 
he made no public profession of his faith while residing there. After relin- 
quishing the practice of his profession, he spent his time with his friends, 
principally at New Haven and Utica, where he always attended the services 
of the Church, and soon after united in her communion. The ground of his 
attachment to the Church at first, was rather that of preference for her doc- 
trines and worship, than any settled conviction of the truth of all her claims ; 
but reading and reflection so deepened and strengthened his first convictions, 
that he declared himself satisfied that there was no evidence of any other 
Primitive Church than the Episcopal, and that he felt it a duty, as it was a 
pleasure, to testify his faith in her doctrines and discipline. 

Mr. P. was blessed with a mind naturally clear and active, which he 
stored with important facts, carefully selected, and systematically arranged, 
so that he was always ready on every topic which he had considered. His 
habits of study were never remitted, and death found him prosecuting some 
of the more difficult questions of Ethnography,—comparing the history, and 
tracing the affinities found in the various languages of Asia and America,— 
with all the zeal and enthusiasm which might have been expected in the 
meridian of life. Like Chancellor Kent, he had found out the way of ren- 
dering old age happy. Kind and courteous in his manners, amiable and gen- 
tlemanly in his deportment, sound and instructive in his discourse, his per- 
son was a pleasure, his conversation a delight. 


Died at Holderness, on the 16th of October, the Rev. Rosert Fowre, 
Rector of Trinity Church, in that town, in the 82d year of his age. The 
Rev. gentleman was among the earliest settlers in Holderness, and of- 
ficiated as a lay reader to the parish prior to his ordination. He was ad- 
mitted to the Ministry by Bishop Seabury, December 13th, 1789 ; and, from 
that time, their first and only minister, faithfully serving the Episcopal 
Church in that place, till a short time since his increasing infirmities inter- 
rupted his parochial duties,and enjoyed the unreserved confidence and esteem 
of his flock. Funeral services were performed by the Rev. Mr. Leaver, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Concord, on the following Wednesday ; where a large con- 
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gregation assembled to testify their sympathy for the bereaved family, and 
their high regard for the deceased. 


Died at Concord, N. H., 24th of December, Rev. Tuomas Leaver, Rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church in that town. 


Died at Baltimore, January 31, Rev. Water D. Mapex, aged 80 
years. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Our arrangements for receiving Foreign Periodicals, are not yet fully com- 
pleted. Hence our compendium of Foreign Intelligence in the present 
number, lacks completeness and order. We intend that this department of 
our work, shall be regarded by most of our readers, as worth many times the 
price of the Review. As an appropriate introduction, we give the names of 
the present Bishops of the English, Irish, and Scottish Churches. 

I. IN ENGLAND. 

, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Thomas Musgrave, D. D., Lord Archbishop of York. 

Charles James Blomfield, D. D., Lord Bishop of London. 
Edward Maltby, D. D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 

Charles Richard Sumner, D. D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
John Kaye, D. D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Hugh Percy, D. D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

George Murray, D. D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 

Edward Copleston, D. D., Lord Bishop of Landaff. 

John Bird Sumner, D. D., Lord Bishop of Chester. 

Richard Bagot, D. D., Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Christopher Bethel, D. D., Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

James Henry Monk, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Henry Phi!lpotts, D. D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

Charles Thomas Longley, D. D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Edward Denison, D, D., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Edward Stanley, D. D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

, Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
George Daves, D. D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

Connor Thirlwall, D. D., Lord Bishop of St. David’s. 

Henry Pepys, D. D., Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

Ashurst Turner Gilbert, D. D., Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
John Lonsdale, D. D., Lord Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. 
Thomas Turton, D. D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Samuel Wilberforce, D. D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

Thomas Vowler Short, D. D., Lord Bishop at St. Asaph. 
Robert Eden, D. D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

James Prince Lee, D. D., Lord Bishop of Manchester. 








Il. IN IRELAND. 
John George Beresford, D. D., Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 
Richard Whately, D. D., Lord Archbishop of Dublin, with Killdare. 
Edward Stopford, D. D., Lord Bishop of Meath. 
Robert Tottenham, D. D., Lord Bishop of Clogher. 
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John Leslie, D. D., Lord Bishop of Elphin. 

Richard Mant, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 

Richard Ponsonby, D. D., Lord Bishop of Raphoe. 

Samuel Kyle, D. D., Lord Bishop of Cork, Ross and Cloyne. 

Edwin Knox, D. D., Lord Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert and Aghadoe. 

Ludlow Tonson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Killaloe, Klifenora, Clonfert, and Kil- 
macdaugh. 

Thomas Plunket, D. D., Lord Bishop of Tuam, Killala and Achonry. 

James Thomas O’Brien, D. D., Lord Bishop of Ferns, Leighlin and Ossory. 

Robert Daly, D. D., Lord Bishop of Cashel, Emly, Waterford and Lismore. 

Il. IN SCOTLAND. 


William Skinner, D. D., Bishop of Aberdeen, and Primus. 
Michael Russel, LL. D., Bishop of Glasgow. 

Patrick Torry, D. D., Bishop of Dunkeld, Dumblane and Fife. 
David Low, LL. D., Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

, Bishop of Brechin. 

R, C, Terrot, D. D., Bishop of Edinburgh. 

, Bishop of Argyle and the Western Isles. 








IV. IN THE ENGLISH COLONIES, 


Daniel Wilson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 

William Hart Coleridge, D. D., late Lord Bishop of Barbados, Warden of St. 
Augustine’s Missionary College, Canterbury, England. 

John Inglis, D. D., Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

George Jehosaphat Mountain, D. D., Lord Bishop of Montreal. 

William Grant Broughton, D. D., Lord Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan 
of Australia. 

Thomas Carr, D. D., Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

George Trevor Spencer, D. D., Lord Bishop of Madras. 

Aubrey George Spencer, D. D., Lord Bishop of Jamaica. 

John Strachan, D. D., Lord Bishop of Toronto. 

George Augustus Selwyn, D. D., Lord Bishop of New Zealand. 

Thomas Parry, D. D., Lord Bishop of Barbados. 

Daniel Gateward Davis, D. D., Lord Bishop of Antigua. 

William Piercy Austin, D, D., Lord Bishop of Guiana. 

George Tomlinson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 

Francis Russel Nixon, D. D., Lord Bishop of Tasmania (Van Dieman’s 
Land.) 

Edward Feild, D. D., Lord Bishop of Newfoundland. 

John Medley, D. D., Lord Bishop of Fredericton. 

James Chapman, D. D., Lord Bishop of Colombo, (Ceylon.) 

Jamuel Gobat, D. D., Lord Bishop of the English Church at Jerusalem. 

Charles Perry, D. D., Lord Bishop of Melbourne, (in Australia.) 

William Tyrell, D, D., Lord Bishop of New Castle, (in Australia.) 

Robert Gray, D. D., Lord Bishop of Cape Town, (Cape of Good Hope.) 

Augustus Short, D. D., Lord Bishop of Adelaide, (South Australia.) 


The following notice of the late Primate, is from the London Express of 
the 11th of February : 

We deeply lament to announce the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for which the public must have been somewhat prepared by the lengthened 
illness of the venerable Primate. His Grace expired at a quarter-past two 
this morning. His last moments were tranquil, and within a short period of 
his decease, he was in full possession of his faculties. 


The most Reverend and Right Honorable Dr. William Howley, was only 
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son of the Reverend William Howley, D. D., Vicar of Bishop’s Sutton and 
Hopley, Hants. He was born 12th February, 1765, so that he would have 
attained his 83d year had he lived until to-morrow. Ata proper age he was 
ye san at Winchester school, and was removed from that Seminary to the 

Jniversity of Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship at New College. In 
1794, he was elected fellow of Winchester College, and in 1805, took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. In 1809, he was appointed Regius Professor 
of Divinity. His Grace was tutor to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Orange, (now King of Holland,) when that Prince was at the University of 
Oxford, and was also tutor to the Marquis of Abercorn. On the death of 
Dr. Randolph, in Sept. 1813, his Grace succeeded that distinguished Divine 
as Bishop of London, and in 1828 was translated to the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, on the decease of Dr. Manners Sutton. 

The deceased was Primate of All England, and Metropolitan ; a Governor 
of the Charter House, Visiter of All Souls, Baliol, and Merton Colleges, Ox- 
ford ; and of King’s College, London ; of Harrow School and Dulwich Col- 
lege. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in Nov. 1796; was 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a Member of the Royal Society of 
Literature. His Grace was also President of many of our charitable institu- 
tions, to the funds of which he was a magnificent contributor. The Church 
has lost a devout and sincere member in his Grace, who, since he occupied 
the exalted station of Primate, had the fortune to gain the esteem and regard 
of all classes. 

Enthronization of the Lord Archdishop of York. This solemnity took 
place in the Cathedral of York, on Thursday the 13th of January, in the 
presence of a large number of spectators. 


Diocese of Manchester. The Consecration of the Rev. J. P. Lee, D. D., 
tothe Newly erected see of Manchester, took place in the Chapel Royal 
Whitehall, London, on Sunday the 23d of January. The consecrating Bishops 
were His Grace the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Worcester, and the 
Bishop of Chester. 

The new Bishop has appointed the Rey. J. Garbett, Rural Dean of Bir- 
mingham, to be his Lordship’s Examining Chaplain. 


The Bishop Elect of Hereford. The proceedings in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, designed to compel the Archbishop of Canterbury (by the authorita- 
tive interference of the Lay Judges presiding over that Court) to hear the 
objections made to Dr. Hampden’s confirmation as Bishop of Hereford, and 
to determine thereupon, commenced on Monday the 24th of January, on 
which occasion Her Majesty’s Attorney General, with whom were the Soli- 
citor General and another lawyer, appeared, under instructions from the gov- 
ernment, and “ with the full concurrence of the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury” for the purpose of showing cause against the rule. The argument 
went on for several days ; and the latest information received on the subject 
states that the Lord Chief Justice Denman announced that the judgment of 
the Court would be given on Tuesday the Ist of this month. 


DR. HAMPDEN, 


The Queen having recommended the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, 
D. D., to be elected by the Dean and Chapter of the See of Hereford, Bishop 
thereof, the following protest has appeared, and is worth preserving. Our 
readers are informed that the election has taken place and been confirmed. 
To American Churchmen, it ought to be remarked, that on a refusal, on the 
part of the Dean and Chapter to elect, or of the Archbishop or Bishop to con- 
secrate the person nominated, they are subjected to a heavy penalty; they 
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are out of the King’s protection ; their lands and tenements, goods and chat- 
tels are forfeited to the King, and their body shall remain in prison at the 
King’s pleasure. ° 

“ My Lord,—We, the undersigned Bishops of the Church of England, feel 
it our duty to represent to your Lordship, as head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the apprehension and alarm which have been excited in the minds of 
the Clergy by the rumored nomination to the See of Hereford of Dr. Hamp- 
den, in the soundness of whose doctrine the University of Oxford has af- 
firmed, by a solemn decree, its want of confidence. 

We are persuaded that your Lordship does not know how deep and gen- 
eral a feeling prevails on this subject,and we consider ourselves to be acting 
only in the discharge of our bounden duty both to the Crown and to the 
Church, when we respectfully but earnestly express to your Lordship our 
conviction that if this appointment be completed, there is the greatest danger 
both of the interruption of the peace of the Church, and of the disturbance 
of the confidence which it is most desirable that the Clergy and laity of the 
Church should feel in every exercise of the Royal supremacy, especially as 
regards that very delicate and important particular, fhe nomination to vacant 


sees. We have the honor to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s obedient faithful servants, 
C. J. Lonpon, C. Wryton, 
J. Lixcoiy, Cur. Bancor, 
Huex Cartist ’, G. RocHEsTER, 
Rich. Batu anp WELLs, J. H. Giovcester anp BristTot, 
E. Sarum, H. Exeter, 
J. Exy, A. T. CnricHESTER, 


Sami. Oxon. 
To the Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, &c.” 


**Chesham-place, Dec. 8, 1847. 

My Lords,—I have had the honor to receive a representation signed by 
your Lordships on the subject of the nomination of Dr. Hampden to the See 
of Hereford. 

I observe that your Lordships do not state any want of confidence on your 
part in the soundness of Dr. Hampden’s doctrine. Your Lordships refer me 
to a decree of the University of Oxford, passed 11 years ago, and founded 
upon lectures delivered 15 years ago. 

Since the date of that decree Dr. Hampden has acted as Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford, and Many Bishops, as I am told, have 
required certificates of attendance on his lectures before they proceeded to or- 
dain candidates who had received their education at Oxford. He has likewise 
preached sermons, for which he has been honored with the approbation of sev- 
eral prelates of our Church. 

Several months before I named Dr. Hampden to the Queen for the See of 
Hereford, I signified my intention to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and did not 
receive from him any discouragement. : 

In these circumstances, it appears to me that should I withdraw my recom- 
mendation of Dr. Hampden, which has been sanctioned by the Queen, I should 
virtually assent to the doctrine that a decree of the University of Oxford, is a 
perpetual ban of exclusion against a Clergyman of eminent learning and irre- 
proachable life, and that, in fact, the supremacy which is now by law vested 
in the Crown, is to be tranferred to a majority of the members of one of our 
Universities. ; 

Nor should it be forgotten, that many of the most prominent among that 
majority have since joined the Communion of the Church of Rome. 
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I deeply regret the feeling that is said to be common among the Clergy on 
this subject. But I cannot sacrifice the reputation of Dr. Hampden, the nghts 
of the Crown, and what I believe to be the true interests of the Church, to a 
feeling which I believe to be founded on misapprehension and fomented by pre- 
judice. 

At the same time I thank your Lordships for an interposition which I believe 
to be intended for the public benefit. I have, &c., 

: J. Russew. 

To the Right Rev. the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lincoln, &c.” 

RESTORATION OF CONVOCATIONS. 

An effort is now making in England to restore the Convocations to the 
English Church. We append two papers on the subject, and shall watch 
the progress of the movement with lively anticipation. We copy the fol- 
lowing from the English Churchman. 

In our last impression we combated some of the objections which are urged 
against the Convocation of the Clergy. We shall now proceed to mention, 
seriatim, the various measures which would in due course of time come be- 
fore the Convocation, were it assembled for the despatch of business ; meas- 
ures, which we believe most of our readers will agree in considering bene- 
ficial to the Church. 

The Convocation then would have— 

I. Tosee that the Bible and Prayer Book are correctly printed ; and also 
the Services for the 5th of November, the 30th of January, and the 29th of 
May. 

Ii. To sanction a Form of Thanksgiving for the day on which Her Ma- 
jesty began her happy reign, which has never yet been done. 

Ill. ‘To sanction the Coronation Service, and to draw up a Form for the 
Consecration and Reconciliation of Churches. 

IV. To revise, and translate into English verse, the ancient Hymns of 
the Church. 

V. To draw up a code of Ecclesiastical Laws, for the Government of 
the Church. 

VI. To sanction the New Style, which has never yet been done. 

Vil. To draw up Forms of Prayer for laying the Foundation-stones of 
Churches and Schools, for the Induction of Ministers, and other similar oc- 
casions. 

VIII. To draw up special Forms of Prayer for Days of Fasting and 
Thanksgiving, for the Excommunication and Reconciliation of Heretics and 
Apostates, and other similar subjects. 

IX. To restore the “ godly discipline” of the Primitive Church, which 
the Communion Service says is much to be wished, and which was actually 
under consideration in the last Convocation of Queen Anne. 

X. To sanction Religious Books and Tracts, an office now irregularly 
performed by the Christian Knowledge Society. 

XI. To organize Missions: this is now irregularly done by the Pro- 
pagation and Church Missionary Societies. 

XII. To see to the building of Churches and Schools; a work now ir- 
regularly performed by the Church Building and National Societies. 

XIII. To found New Bishoprics and Parishes, re-arrange the property 
of the Church, and furnish Curates for populous districts. These things 
are now done, partly by Royal Commissioners, partly by Parliament, and 
partly by the Curates’ Aid and Pastoral Aid Societies ; but all, more or less, 
im an unauthorized and imperfect manner. 

This is the work which the Convocation has before it. We can not pre- 
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tend to have mentioned every thing that the Church requires; but we think 
most of our readers will agree in considering the subjects we have above- 
named as highly necessary and beneficial to the Church. Many more might 
doubtless be brought forward ; but these will be sufficient to show that where 
so much is to be done, the Church can not safely remain any longer without 
the Convocation; the only body which can legally carry the above-named 
requisites into eflect. 

If some think that Convocation would go further, and attempt to alter the 
present Services of the Church, we must say that we have no fears on that 
head. Any scheme of the kind would bring so much discredit on the party 
who advocated it, that they would be afraid to attempt it. In fact, Convoca- 
tion would tend to the annihilation of parties in the Church. How, indeed, 
have parties arisen? Mainly by the isolated position of the Clergy, who 
have thus formed or followed their own particular schools of divinity. But 
the debates in Convocation, where the most learned and experienced divines 
meet and impart their views to each other, being read universally by the 
Clergy, would prevent mistakes and tend to the preservation of unity and 
peace. Itis remarkable that the abeyance of Convocation has been con- 
temporaneous with the darkest period of our Ecclesiastical history, the pe- 
riod of lowest views and coldest practice. Whereas, much that is good 
and excellent in our Church was the work of those times in which Convo- 
cation flourished ; the times of a learned, pious, diligent Clergy, and of an 
active and efficient Church ; the times of Martyrs and Confessors; the times 
of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, of Andrews and Overall, of Laud and 
Juxon, of Hammond, Taylor, and Pearson, of Barrow Bull, Ken, and Bever- 
idge. : 

Let, then, all, both Laity and Clergy, petition the Crown for the restora- 
tion of the Convocation. It expired in a struggle with the spirit of Latitu- 
dinarianism ; let it now rise again to triumph over that same spirit which is 
too rife among us. If the united request of Clergy and Laity be not ac- 
ceded to by the Crown, we fear that the words of an ancient English histo- 
rian (Eadmer) will be as applicable to our times as to his own: “ Multis 
vero annis synodali cultura cessante, vitiorum vepribus succrescentibus 
Christiane religionis fervor in Anglia nimis refrixerat.” 


THE CONVOCATION AT 8ST. PAUL'S. 


Friday being the day appointed for that purpose, a solemn assembling of 
the Church in Convocation took place at the Metropolitan Cathedral of St. 
Paul, on which occasion there was a goodly array of clerical! representatives 
of the various Dioceses and Archdeaconries throughout the country, all, it 
may be trusted, animated by the same holy zeal in behalf of the interests of 
our Apostolic Church, notwithstanding the differences which have existed 
among them, and which, during the last few months, have been so warmly 
discussed as to the policy of petitioning Her Majesty, as the temporal Head 
of the Church, to allow the Convocation to sit at this particular season for 
the dispatch of “divers and important business” for which they were spe- 
cially summoned. 

Although there were among those who expressed themselves desirous of 
resolving themselves into a deliberative assembly many men high in station, 
of unimpeachable judgment, of unquestioned piety, and of commanding 
talents, actuated at the same time by unbounded zeal for the glory of Gop 
and the good of his Church, yet there were others, no less gifted and piously 
disposed, who feared that in the present state of the Church it would be im- 
politic to risk the state of comparative peace we now enjoy, and to inflame 
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men’s minds by the discussions of questions which, although of high impor- 
tance, it would be injudicious to bring into prominence at the expense of dis- 
turbing the unanimity upon which, humanely speaking, it may be said depends 
the sustained influence and the growing usefulness of the Church. 

The great question at issue, that is with respect to the policy of assembling, 
we have reason to know was gravely considered by those to whom the admin- 
istration of our spiritual affairs is entrusted, and an almost unanimous desire 
prevailed that, under existing circumstances, Her Majesty should not be peti- 
tioned for “ leave to sit for business.” This also, was the solemnly expressed 
opinion of the Reverened and learned Divine, who preached on the occasion. 

Shortly before 11 o’clock, the commissioners (in the absence of his Grace 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury) assembled at the Chapter House on 
the north side of St. Paul’s, from whence they proceeded, accompanied by 
the Dean of the Arches, the Vicar-General, the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
the Advocates and Proctors, in their proper habits. The Bishops present 
and the other dignitaries in attendance having put on their habits and their 
Convocation robes, proceeded at the same time to the Cathedral. 

The Archbishop being absent, the Lord Bishop of Winchester acted as the 
First Commissioner, and occupied the Dean’s seat, from which he opened the 
commission with the usual formalities. 

The commission having been opened, the “ Forma precum in utraque Domo 
Convocationis sive Synodi Prelatorum et ceteri cleri seu provincialis seu na- 
tionalis, in ipso statim cujuslibet sessionis initio solemniter recitanda,” was read 
by the Rt. “ Thomas Vowler Short, D. D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
To these were added several collects, also in Latin, in which tongue the whole 
of the services of the day were conducted. 

Dr. Jelf, habited in his academical costume, with the insignia of his colle- 
giate degrees, and not in the surplice, as usually worn by cathedral preachers, 
then ascended the pulpit. The Rev. Doctor selected for his text the 14th 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, verse 27— 

“ My peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

After the Sermon, the Rev. Doctor descended from the pulpit, and the an- 
them, “Gloria in Excelsis,” was sung by the gentlemen of the choir, the an- 
them during the liturgical service having been, “O pray for the peace of Je- 
rusalem.” 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester then pronounced the benediction. 

His Lordship, as Commissioner, then returned through the west of the 
Cathedral to the Chapter House, the other Bishops, with the Dean of the 
Arches, the Vicar-General, the Chancellor, the Advocates and Proctors, and 
the Clergy of the Lower House following them. 

On arriving at the Lower House, the Commissioner, in the name of the 
Church, requested the members of the Lower House to retire for the purpose 
of choosing a Prolocutor, or President, answering in every respect, with refer- 
ence to that body, as the Speaker does to the House of Commons. 

The members of the Lower House retired, and, after some deliberation, 
they elected as their Prolocutor, the Very Rev. W. R. Lyall, D. D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

This election was forthwith communicated to the Upper House of Convo- 
cation, consisting of the Right Rev. Prelates, and the election having been 
confirmed, with some complimentary remarks on the selection which had 
been made, the Convocation dispersed, with an intimation that another meeting 
would take place on Wednesday next. 
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We may state, as bearing particularly on the subject now engaging atten- 
tion, that the last convocation “for the dispatch of business,” assembled on 
the 10th of May, 1717, (upwards of 130 years since,) in the fourth year of 
the reign of George I, but it was suddenly prorogued by the King before it 
could perform the duties which were then brought under its consideration. 
It appears that the reasons which induced the King thus to exercise his pre- 
rogative in proroguing the Convocation was to prevent the Lower House 
from presenting its protest to the Bishops—a protest which, after some delib- 
eration, they had drawn up against the works of the celebrated Dr. Hoad- 
ley, then Bishop of Bangor. Dr. Hoadley had published a work entitled— 
“ A Preservative against the Principles and Practices of the Non-Jurors ;” 
also a sermon preached before the King, entitled—* The Nature of the King- 
dom of Curist.” In consequence of the publication of these works, the Lower 
House of Convocation appointed a committee to examine them, and, after a 
lengthened sitting, they drew up a resolution, in which Bishop Hoadley’s pro- 
ductions were censured “ as tending to subvert all government and discipline 
in the Church, to reduce the kingdom of a state of anarchy and confusion, 
and to impugn and impeach the royal supremacy in causes ecclesiastical, and 
the authority of the Legislature to enforce obedience in matters of religion 
by civil sanctions.” But this protest was not allowed to be presented to the 
Upper House of Convocation, the King having determined on protecting Dr. 
Hoadley by proroguing the Convocation. The “ Bangor Controversy,” as it 
is well known, for some years violently agitated the Church, and was proba- 
bly the main cause why, at future assemblages of the Convocation, it was not 
allowed to proceed to the dispatch of that “divers and important business” 
for which the clerical representatives of the Dioceses, Collegiate Chapters, 
and Archdeaconries, are presumed to be specially summoned. 

The following is the order of procession of the Convocation yesterday, and 
the further regulations by which its operations were conducted :— 

1. The Porter with his Black rod. 

2. The Proctors in their full-dressed Gowns and Hoods, the Juniors going 

first. 
. The Registrars of the Province of Canterbury. 
The Registrar of the Arches. 
. The Advocates in their Robes, the Juniors going first. 
. The officers of the Vicar-General of the Province and of the Chancellor 
of London. 
. The Vicar-General and Chancellor of London. 
. The Beadle of the Arches with his Mace. 
The Dean of the Arches proceed from Doctor’s Commons to the Chap- 
ter House ; when they enter the Chapter House, they divide, and let 
the Dean of the House, the Vicar-General, and Seniors go up stairs 


first. 


DN P 0 
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THE FORM OF OPENING THE CONVOCATION. 

The Archbishop, (or his Commissioners, if his Grace should be hindered,) 
meet at the Chapter House, the north side of St. Paul’s Church, about 11 in 
the forenoon. 

The Dean of the Arches, Vicar-General, Chancellor, Advocates, and Proc- 
tors, in their proper habits, attend his Grace or his Commissioners from 
Doctor’s Commons at that time and place. 

The Bishops, about the same time, being assembled in the Lord Mayor’s 
vestry in the cathedral, put on their habits and convocation robes. 

Notice will be given at the Chapter House when the Bishops are ready, 
and then the Archbishop or his Commissioners, preceded by the Civilians, 
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the juniors walking first, go from the Chapter House through the north-west 
gate into the area of the church-yard, and going up the steps to the west door 
of the cathedral, will there be met by the Bishops and the Dean and Chap- 
ter, who, from thence, with the gentlemen of the choir in their surplices, 
proceed before the Archbishop or his Commissioners, the civilians dividing 
to the right and left at the west door, to let the Archbishop or his Commis- 
sioners pass between them, and then following the Archbishop to the choir, 
the Dean of the Arches, Vicar-General, Chancellor and Advocates going 
first, and the Proctors following according to their seniority. 

The Archbishop or his first Commissioner goes into the Dean’s seat, and 
the other Bishops into the Prebendaries’ stalls on each side of the choir, the 
Dean of the Arches, Vicar-General, Chancellor, and Advocates sitting next 
them ; prayers are then read by the junior Bishop. 

After this follows an anthem, “O pray for the peace of Jerusalem,” &c., 
and then the sermon. 

After the sermon the anthem is sung, “ Gloria in Excelsis.” 

After this anthem, the Archbishop, or his first Commissioner pronounces 
the blessing. 

Then the Archbishop (or his Commissioners) return through the west door 
to the Chapter House, the other Bishops, with the Dean of the Arches, Vicar- 
General, Chancellor, Advocates and Proctors, and the Clergy of the Lower 
House following them. 

The Clergy of the Lower House, after some time, return to the chapel on 
the north side of the cathedral, where the early prayers are usually read, to 
choose a Prolocutor.— Post. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


A scheme has been matured for materially increasing the Hierarchy of the 
Church, and will be submitted for the consideration of the Legislature in the 
course of the present session. The plan provides for the establishment of new 
Bishoprics, and the manner in which endowments may be obtained. It is pro- 
posed to leave the diocese of Bangor, St. Asaph, and Llandlaff, as they are at 
present; but to divide the diocese of St. David’s, form a new See at Brecon, 
to include the Archdeaconries of Brecon and Cardigan. From the diocese of 
Bath and Wells would be detached the:Archdeanory of Bath, and uniting it 
to the Archdeaconry of Bristol, the See of Bristol and Bath would be restored. 
The Archiepiscopal diocese of Canterbury would be reduced to half its pre- 
sent size, placing the remainder of Kent under the See of Rochester, as in 
former times. The diocese of Chichester, which now includes the whole of 
Sussex, and no more, would be left untouched. The diocese of Ely would 
give the Archdeaconries of Bedford and Huntingdon to one new See at Bed- 
ford, and that at Sudbury to another at Bury St. Edmond’s. The diocese of 
Exeter would have one new Bishop for Cornwall at Bodmin, and one for the 
Archdeaconries of Barnstaple and Totness seated at Plymouth. From the 
dioceses of Hereford and of Lichfield would be detached the whole of the 
county of Salop, which would be placed under a new Bishop at Shrewsbury. 
In the diocese of Lichfield a new See would be erected for the county of 
Derby at Derby. In the diocese of Lincoln, the present Episcopal See 
would retain nearly one-half of the Archdeaconry of Lincoln. The southern 
part would have a new See at Stamford or Boston, and the Archdeaconry of 
Stow and the northern part of the Archdeaconry of Lincoln, would have a 
new See at Gainsborough. The Archdeaconry of Nottingham would havea 
new See at Southwell. In the diocese of London a new See would be founded 
at Westminster, to take charge of part of Westminster, Southwark, and Sur- 
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rey. In thediocese of Norwich two additional Sees would be founded in Nor- 
folk, at Yarmouth, and Walsingham, and one in Suffolk, at Ipswich. From the 
diocese of Oxford, Berkshire would be detached, and form the new diocese 
of Peterborough, the Archdeaconry of Leicester would be a distinct diocese 
and See. In the present diocese of Rochester, there would be Bishops of 
Colchester, Chelmsford, and St. Albans, the See of Rochester being restored 
to its ancient jurisdiction in Kent. ‘The diocese of Salisbury would be divi- 
ded, and the county of Dorset constitute a distinct Bishopric, the See to be 
placed at Sherborne. In the diocese of Winchester, the Channel Islands 
would be provided with a Bishop of Jersey, besides the separation of Surrey 
as already mentioned. In the Diocese of Worcester a new Bishopric would 
be formed at Birmingham and Coventry for Warwickshire. The See of 
Carlisle would remain unaltered. The See of Chester would be divided 
into those of Chester, Manchester, (now formed,) Liverpool, and Lancaster. 
The county of Northumberland would be detached from Durham and become 
a distinct diocese under the See of Newcastle and Hexam. The Archdea- 
conry of Craven in the diocese of Ripon would become a new diocese with 
a See at Halifax and Leeds. The Archdeaconry of the East Riding and 
that of Cleveland would be new dioceses under the Bishops of Beverly and 
Whitby. 

Thus it will be seen that the proposed addition amounts to 31 new Sees, 
which would raise the whole number of Episcopal Sees in England and Wales 
to 56, besides the Bishoprics of Jersey and Sodorand Man. Then,'as to the 
means by which funds can be provided for the support of these Bishops. The 
Bishopric of the Channel Islands would be competently endowed by annexing 
it to the Deanery of Jersey, so that 56 Sees remain to be provided for. Set- 
ting aside the Sees of Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and Winchester, 
for which a higher scale than the rest would be fixed, there would be 51 Sees 
to be considered. Of these, 21 (those having parliamentary seats) would 
have incomes of 3,500/., and the remaining 30 would have incomes of 3,000/. 
This would require the sum of 163,500/. To the Primacy 10,0001. per an- 
num would be given, to the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London 
8,000. respectively, and to the Bishops of Durham and Winchester 5,0001., 
making a total of 36,000/. per annum, or, on the whole, an income amounting 
to 199,500/. for the support of the Hierarchy of England. The Episcopal 
income at present is 170,000/. and it is proposed that the remaining 29,5001. 
shall be raised by making parochial benefices. (which would be attached to the 
new Dioceses) assist in the endowment of the Episcopal Sees, which arrange- 
ment would have the advantage of providing residences as well as incomes. 
There are some minor details connected with the scheme which may be al- 
tered as circumstances may dictate. 

[The proposed scheme is very good in certain parts, but the author of it has 
made some mistakes. The See of Carlisle should be divided into two, and 
Durham into three Bishoprics. The city of Westminster and part of Middle- 
sex, would require one Bishop; and the county of Middlesex another. 
Montgomery and Merioneth should form a new Bishopric, leaving Hereford 
and Radnor for the Bishopric of Hereford, and Shropshire for the Bishopric 
of Shrewsbury. With these alterations, the scheme might do very well. 
With regard to the means by which funds are to be provided for the support of 
these new Bishoprics, we would rather make Deaneries than Parishes assist 
in the endowment of Episcopal Sees. With these remarks we dismiss the 
subject at present, with the hope that this scheme, or something like. it, may 
soon be carried into effect.—-Ep. E. C.] 
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From the Missionary Intelligencer of the 8S. P. G. F. P. for January. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. ANDREW, SYDNEY. 


Sydney, the metropolis of Australia, is situate on the south side of Port 
Jackson, a harbor for extent and security, surpassed by scarcely any other in 
the world. It derived its name from Lord Sydney, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when formal possession was taken of Australia as a dependency of 
the British Empire. Entering the harbor from the Pacific Ocean by a passage 
nearly two miles in breadth, between lofty and noble headlands, the voyager 
has still to pass a distance of several miles before he arrives at Queen’s wharf, 
and lands at Sydney. The scenery which presents itself between the head- 
lands and the city is very pleasing. The various promontories are crowned 
with handsome mansions, and surrounding groves and lawns. Neat cottages 
peep here and there from among the trees on the wooded shores. 

he site of Sydney itself, judiciously chosen, is most picturesque, extending 
over one slightly elevated hill, through the intervening valley, to another emi- 
nence. Sixty years ago, dense and silent forests flourished on these shores. 
Now on the same spot there rises a noble city, with wide and spacious streets, 
running for the most part in parallel lines, and intersected by others at right 
angles, having at its Pot a series of warehouses and wharfs, to which, from 
the great depth of water, ships of the largest burden can approach to discharge 
their cargoes. The population is computed at between thirty-five and forty 
thousand souls, of whom rather more than half are members of the Church 
of England. There are four churches belonging to the English Commun- 
ion. 

The continent of Australia, with its dependencies, was erected into a diocese 
of the English Church on the 18th of January, 1836; and Dr. William Grant 
Broughton, who had been for some years Archdeacon of New South Wales, 
was consecrated on the 14th of February, in the same year, as its first 
bishop, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the bishops of London, 
Winchester, and Gloucester. This extensive diocese has since been divided 
into the Sees of Sydney, New Zealand, Tasmania, Newcastle, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide, the See of Sydney being that of the Metropolitan. Soon after the 
arrival of bishop Broughton at Sydney, a cathedral church, to be dedicated in 
honor of St. Andrew, was commenced, the corner-stone being laid by His Ex- 
cellency Lieutenant-General Bourke, K. C. B., the then Governor of the colo- 
ny, on the 16th May, 1837. For three years the works advanced to a consid- 
erable extent. From that period till 1846, on account of the great commercial 
distress in the colony, they were suspended. In that year a desire was ex- 
pressed by several of the inhabitants of Sydney to attempt the completion of 
the church. A fresh architect was consequently appointed, and new estimates 
made. It was computed that £6000 would be sufficient for the purpose of 
finishing the edifice. This sum it was proposed to raise by 150 individuals 
subscribing or collecting, in the colony, £10 per annum each ; so that £1500 
might be expended in each year. At a meeting held on 26th April, 1847, the 
Building Committee presented a Report, stating that the sum of £1500 had 
been subscribed during the past year, and that no decrease was expected du- 
ring the three succeeding years. As, however, it has been considered expedi- 
ent to enlarge the nave for the accommodation of a greater number of wor- 
shippers, and to erect two towers at the western il canna of one, as origi- 


nally intended, and as the architect recommended the addition of a lantern 
tower rising from the junction of the nave and choir, a large additional expense 
of about £4000 must be incurred. The bishop, therefore, and the members 
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of the committee have determined to appeal to the sympathies of churchmen 
in the mother country, in the hope that by their aid they may be enabled to 
complete the structure in a manner suitable to its dignity as the Cathedral of 
Sydney and the Metropolitan Church in Australasia.* The dimensions of the 
cathedral will be, when completed, as follows :—The external length, from east 
to west, 178 feet ; length of the transepts, from north to south, 116 feet; in- 
ternally, the length of the nave to the entrance-door of the choir will be 106 
feet ; and of the choir, from its entrance to the eastern window, 53 feet. ‘The 
breadth of the nave and aisles will be 62 feet; and of the choir, with the 
screens, 37 feet. The height of the western tower will be 116 feet; of the 
lantern tower, 84 feet; and of the roof, 64 feet. 
DIOCESE OF COLOMBO. 

ISLAND OF CEYLON. 

In the Visitation Journal of the Bishop of Colombo, recently published by 
the Society, an interesting account is given of the Mission to which the Rev 
S. Nicholas, a native student from Bishop’s College, Calcutta, who had been 
ordained in the spring of 1846. 

It consists of Putlam, in the center, on the west coast of the Island ; Calpen- 
tyn, twenty-five miles north of Putlam; and Chilaw, thirty miles scuth. 
These places are alternately visited by the Missionary, who is partly main- 
tained by local contributions. His Lordship thus writes respecting this part 
of his Diocese : 

Visit to Chilaw. “Soon after I had swum my horse over the river, at the 
entrance of your district, a few miles north of Negombo, I was glad to be met 
by your earnest, excellent Missionary Mr. Nicholas, and we passed the night 
at a solitary Rest-House, in the jungle. We went on early in the morning to 
Chilaw, the first station in your Mission. We were here welcomed by an es- 
timable and intelligent native, who holds the highest appointment under Gov- 
ernment, as District Judge, &c. Being a Romanist, though once, alas! a 
member of our own communion, he received me, as an Anglican Bishop, with 
every mark of respect and courtesy, and, as the only high functionary of Gov- 
ernment resident, he made every preparation for me that delicacy or kindness 
could suggest. On Sunday I held a confirmation both in English and Tamil, 
and afterwards administered the Holy Communion for the first time it ever had 
been, to thirteen communicants, also in English and Tamil.” 


Benefit of the Society’s Grants. “It is for this purpose I want you to add 
the other £200 (I ask no more, and will not) to the £800 you already appro- 
priate to this Diocese. "The Government have justly renew ed to me the grant 
of £200 to meet your grant for the present year, on my addressing them, and 
showing that in the past year all their servants, both civil and military, at fif- 
teen different stations, had been periodically visited by your Missionaries, who 
must otherwise have been altogether deprived of every ministration of religion. 
In this district much is done to meet your generous aid, and they fully appre- 
ciate it, as well as your appointment of Mr. Nicholas to its charge.” 


The Rev. S. O. Glenic, Chaplain at Trincomalee, on the eastern coast of 
Ceylon, thus describes the benefits produced by a small grant of £48, placed at 
his disposal by the Society for Missionary purposes. 

“Your grant of aes has drawn another £48 from Government to meet it, 


* Contributions in aid of the erection of the cathedral at Sydney, will be received 
at the office of the Society, 79 Pall Mall; and by the Rev. G. Gilbert, Grantham, 
Linconshire, who will attend to any communications made to him respecting the 
proposed cathedral. 
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and about £24 more from private sources. It has directly led to the appoint- 
ment of two licensed and one probationary Catechist ; to the formation of two 
congregations (one Portuguese and one Tamil) here ; and of one English and 
one Portuguese at Batticaloa ; and to the baptism of upwards of thirty hea- 
thens. Indirectly it has led to the opening and maintenance of three schools, 
containing 40 girls and 160 boys, among the benighted Tamil population of 
Trincomalee ; schools in which the Catholic faith, as held by the English 
Church, is carefully inculcated.” 


DIOCESE OF ADELAIDE. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—KING GEORGE’S SOUND. 

The Rev. G. King, the Society’s Missionary at Fremantle, Western Aus- 
tralia, in a letter dated June 11th, gives the following account of a visit paid 
by him to the settlement of King George’s Sound, in the same colony, which 
has been so long left without a minister of religion. Mr. King was accom- 
modated with a passage in H. M. 8S. Champion. 

“JT remained in the settlement four weeks, performing divine service, and 
preaching, every Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday. I also administered the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and baptized fourteen children. 

The town of Albany itself contains a population of 160 souls ; but, inclu- 
sive of the rural settlements within forty miles, there are upwards of 200; 
and this district had not been visited by a clergyman of our Church since I 
called in here, for a few days, in the government schooner, two years ago !” 


Decay of the Native Population. “The native population is yearly disap- 
pearing ; and I feel convinced, from personal observation, that the fine tribe 
which, twelve years ago, could muster 300 fighting men in an hour’s notice, 
will not be able, in the next generation, to furnish hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water for the few European families which remain in the settlement. 

To me it was exceedingly painful to leave the place without being able to 
effect anything for the natives. They repeatedly surrounded me, while walk- 
ing in the neighborhood, and with much earnestness inquired, * What time you 
make native school? boy and girl plenty go.’ They had heard of our Native 
School at Fremantle, and felt jealous that they too had not a similar opportunity 
of making their sons and daughters ‘all the same as white people.’ And 
when I informed them that I had no means to establish a native school there, 
several of the boys volunteered to go with me tothe Fremantle school. This 
was an extraordinary instance of confidence in European protection ; for the 
individual who ventures far beyond the boundaries of, his tribe, is deemed by 
his friends a dead man. However, I had no means of maintaining an addi- 
tional pupil at Fremantle, and it grieved my heart to be obliged to say nay.” 


CANADA.—DIOCESE OF TORONTO. 
RESTORATION AND RE-OPENING OF A CHURCH. 

The Church of St. John the Evangelist, a stone structure, situated in the 
center of the beautiful village of Stamford, near the Falls of Niagara, was 
erected some twenty-five years ago, in the palmy days of that good Church- 
man, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, without 
one shilling of endowment, save the pockets of “ the faithful,” few and far 
between. The glebe lands, 400 acres, in the immediate vicinity, being ap- 
propriated to the Rectory of Chippewa ; and, but for the liberal arrangement 
of the worthy Rector, the Rev. Wm. Leeming, with the Rev. T. B. Fuller, 
Rector of Thorold, the Church would be minus a Clergyman! Divine Ser- 
vice is performed each Sunday, alternate forenoon and afternoon. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE.—CAMBRIDGE. 

VOLUNTARY THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION IN NEXT MICHAELMAS TERM. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of October next, and the succeeding days, there 
will be an examination in the following subjects : 

The Greek Testament. 

The Latter Part of the Dialogue with Trypho, of Justin Martyr, i. e., from 

the Seventy-fifth Section inclusive, to the end. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

The Articles of Religion, and 

The Liturgy of the Church of England; 
which examination will be open to all students who have-at any time been 
admitted ad respondendum questioni ; or who can produce certificates from 
the regius professor of civil law, or his deputy, of having performed the ex- 
ercises required for the degree of bachelor of that faculty. 

Immediately after this e xamination there will be an examination in 

The Book of Deuteronomy, in Hebrew, 
for such students as, having undergone the former eomehation shall offer 
themselves for this. Persons desirous of presenting themselves at these ex- 
aminations must signify their intention of so doing on or before the 10th of 
October next, by a letter addressed to each of the examiners, who are the 
regius professor of divinity, the Margaret professor of divinity, the regius 
professor of Hebrew. 


PREVIOUS EXAMINATION SUBJECTS, 1848. 

Notice has been given that the following will be the subjects of examina- 
tion in the last week of the Lent term, 1848 

1. The Gospel of St. Mark. 

2. Paley’s Evidences. 

3. The Old Testament History. 

4. The Phenisse of Eripides. 

5. Cicero’s Oration Pro Murena. 

Dec. 15.—Arthur Westmorland, M. A. (B. A. 1842.) was elected a foun- 
dation-fellow of Jesus college. 

HULSEAN DISSERTATION. 

The Hulsean trustees have given notice that a premium of about £100 
will this year be given for the best dissertation on the following subject: 

“The Fitness of the Time of Christ’s Coming, in relation to the moral, in- 


tellectual, social, and political condition of the Heathen.” The dissertations 
are to be sent to one of the trustees, (the vice-chancellor, the master of St. 
John’s college, or the master of Trinity college,) on or before the 20th of 
October, 1847, with the names of the respective authors sealed up. The 


( 
author of the essay best approved is to print it at his own expense, and is not 
to be a second time a candidate for the premium. 
HULSEAN PRIZE. 
Dec. 24.—The Hulsean prize was adjudged to A. M. Hoare, B. A., of St. 
John’s college. 
SEATONIAN PRIZE POEM. 


Notice has been given that the subject of the poem for the Seatonian prize 

for the present year is, “ The Famine in Samaria,” (2 Kings vi, vii. Bach 

candidate for this prize is to send his performan ce, without his name, to the 

vice-chancellor, ( fairly written, or it will not be attended to,) on or before the 

29th of September next, with some Latin verse upon it; and he is at the 
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same time to send a paper sealed up, with his name written within, and the 
same Latin verse on the outside. 
Jan. 9, 1847.—Rev. Dr. C. Wordsworth has been appointed Hulsean lec- 
turer. 
OXFORD. 


The regius professor of pastoral theology intends to begin his course of 
lectures of the present term on Monday, the 8th of February. Such mem- 
bers of the university as are qualified to become scholars in theology, and 
are desirous of attending these lectures, are requested to call upon the pro- 
fessor on Saturday, the 6th of February, between the hours of eleven and two 
o'clock. 

The regius professor of ecclesiastical history proposes this term to read 
the last five books of Eusebii Historia Ecclesiastica, and Bede Historia Ec- 
clesiastica Gentis Anglorum ; beginning on Monday, February 8th. Aill 
persons who wish to attend either course are requested to call on the pro- 
fessor between,twelve and two o’clock on Saturday, February 6th. These 
lectures are open to all who have passed the B.A. examination. 

Dec, 2.—In a Convocation holden this day, the Rev. Richard Chenevix 
Trench, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

The following is a copy of the Petition of the University against the ad- 
mission of Jews into Parliament, which is to be proposed in Convocation :— 
“ To the Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament Assembled. 

The humble Petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 

University of Oxford, 

Showeth,—That your petitioners have heard with the most serious 
alarm, that notice has been given to your Honorable House of the introduc- 
tion of a Bill which, if passed into a law, would have the effect of seating 
Jews in Parliament. 

That your Petitioners, while they rejoice that Her Majesty’s Jewish sub- 
jects enjoy, both at home and abroad, such civil privileges as are compatible 
with the national profession and maintenance of Christianity, deprecate the 
admission into the Legislature of persons who openly deny the truth of the 
Gospel, and reject the Divine Author of our salvation. 

That your petitioners, considering Christianity as not only part and parcel 
of the common law of England, but as a principle on which they are sup- 

rted, cannot contemplate the proposed alteration in the constitution of the 

islature without the most painful apprehension. 

hat your petitioners fear that such alteration would divest the Legisla- 
ture of its Christian character, and preclude the consistent observance of 
that pious regulation whereby the assembled Parliament of the United King- 
dom daily implores the blessing of Almighty God upon their deliberations 
through that name by which alone we have access tothe Throne of Grace. 

And further, they believe that the relaxation of the law, which renders the 
—— of the Christian faith an indispensable condition of admission into 

arliament, might be construed into a virtual declaration that all religions are 
equally powers. to the Supreme Being, and might appear to sanction the 
——. of open and avowed unbelief, even within the walls of your Hon- 
orable House. 

That your petitioners, therefore, humbly, yet earnestly entreat your Hon- 
orable House to maintain inviolate the law which requires that no one shall 
be admitted a Member of the Legislature without having first made profes- 
sion of the true faith of a Christian. 

And your petitioners, &c.” 

















EDITORIAL ADDRESS. 


THE CHURCH REVIEW AND ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


In presenting our readers and the public with the first number of the 
Cuurcu Review, the Editors beg leave to call attention to the following facts, 
which, among many others, have led to the present undertaking. 

Tue Fact—that the need of such a Review is acknowledged by all; 

—that, in our extended and growing communion, no such Review exists ; 

—that, the denominations of professing Christians around us have, gener- 
ally, one or more periodicals of this character, in which assaults are continu- 
ally made, upon what we believe to be THE CuurcH AND TRUTH oF Gop: 

—that, at the present day, errors, radical, wide-spreading, and far-reach- 
ing, are disseminated through the whole community ; errors of every grade, 
from the dogmas of the Romanist, to the wildest extravagances of the So- 
cialist ; 

—that the modern press, is, to a great extent, licentious and demoralizing 
in its tendency :— 
all these acknowledged FAC T'S, demand, in our judgment, the establishment 
of a work of a high character, thoroughly devoted to the interests of the 
Church of Gop, and the Truth as it is in Jesus Curisrt. 

The general character of the Review, may be gathered from its contents. 
But we wish to state distinctly, that our object, as Reviewers, is, not to speak 
as partizans, or party men, but as Christians and Churchmen ; to seek union 
and peace, not by a timid, or time-serving policy, but speaking the truth with 
frankness and in love. 

On all questions touching doctrine and discipline, THE worD oF Gop, as 
contained in Holy Writ, as received and believed by the Church in the first 
and pnrest ages, and as the same is briefly and comprehensively contained in 
the Liturgy, Articles, Offices, and Homilies of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, according to their plain and literal interpreta- 
tion, will be our final arbiter. 

It will be the constant aim of the Review, to maintain a high literary 
character, and render itself acceptable, alike to the scholar, and to all 
thoughtful and intelligent readers: writers of established reputation have 
promised their assistance. 

The leading objects contemplated by the Church Review, are— 

First. To declare and enforce the 'ruTH, of which the Catholic Church 
of Gop, is in all ages the rrLLar and GROUND. 

Secondly. To defend the Church against the assaults of her enemies. 

Thirdly. To furnish able reviews of the most important works issued 
from the press, at home and abroad. 

Fourthly. To preserve a Quarterly Record of the Ordinations, Conse- 
crations, &c., performed by the Bishops of the American Church, with a 
general and accurate summary of University and Ecclesiastical intelligence. 

In entering upon the labor of endeavoring to establish a work like the 
present, the Editors have not been unmindful of the difficulties and respon- 
sibilities of the undertaking. Their first object has been to obtain a clear 
and distinct idea of what the true interests of the Church demands, and 
then to embody that idea in outward, intelligible, and attractive form. It 
will not be supposed, however, that the present number, prepared under 
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many disadvantages, fully realizes that idea. The comparative inexperience 
of the Editors, and the difficulties clustering around the commencement of 
such a work, will, we trust, be regarded as a sufficient apology for any im- 
perfections that may appear on the pages of the present number. These 
we shall endeavor to remove in future, so far as possible. But claiming no 
infallibility, and knowing their liability to mistake and error, they must be- 
speak the charitable judgments of their friends and the public. 

That there is abundant learning and talent in the Church, to give a work 
like the present, the highest character, can not be doubted; and such a list 
of contributors has already been secured, as authorizes the promise of ar- 
ticles possessing permanent interest and value. 

It will be the leading object of all the contributors to our pages, to pre- 
sent the fundamental principles, held in common by intelligent Churchmen, 
in such manner as to render them acceptable to all who desire “ to hold the 
faith in unity of spirit, and in the bond of peace.” These principles will be 
uniformly and consistently maintained, with such allowance for individual 
peculiarity as must necessarily result from our imperfect knowledge ; pro- 
vided, meanwhile, the main principles of the Church are in no wise obscured. 
In commending, however, the doctrines of the Church, we shall ever aim 
to hold them forth, not as a mere matter of theory ; not in a spirit of contro- 
versy; but, as especially important in their practical influence upon the 
heart and life. 

In conclusion, the Editors would merely remark, that the question 
whether there shall be a periodical literature, is not now debatable. During 
almost two centuries, this species of literary effort has been gaining favor in 
the public mind, and now exerts a controlling influence ; and, notwithstanding 
the necessary and unavoidable evils, has accomplished great good. It has 
been a mighty engine in developing intellectual and moral power, much of 
which would have otherwise been lost to the Church and the world. It has 
contributed largely to the stock of elegant Christian literature. It has 


’ brought to notice many valuable works, whose modest worth might have lain 


buried in concealment. It has nipped in the bud many a poisonous plant, 
and stood boldly forth in the battle of truth against error. 

With these views, the Editors, in entering upon their present undertaking, 
commend their work to the blessing of Gop, and the favorable regards of 
their brethren, asking that aid and assistance which they shall ever hope 
to deserve, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two or three Articles, marked and promised for this Number, are una- 
voidably postponed. 

The Review of Dr. Bushnell’s “Christian Nurture,” will appear in our 
next. 

The request from an anonymous correspondent, for an explanation of the 
former part of Isaiah liii, 12, will be attended to in due time. 

Two Poetical contributions we are compelled to decline, as not coming 
within the scope of the Review. In doing so, we deprive our readers of 
some of the most beautiful passages which we recollect ever to have read 
from an American poet. 
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